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PREFACE 

January  12, 1973. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  historical  series  of  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  hearings  held  in  executive  session  and  relating  to 
important  historical  topics  during  the  early  post-World  War  II 
period.  The  transcripts  of  these  hearings,  along  with  related  material 
from  committee  files,  are  published  in  their  complete  form. 

The  transcript  regulations  of  the  committee  read  in  relevant  part 
as  follows : 

Declassification  of  executive  transcripts  and  other  executive 
records. 

Executive  transcripts  and  other  executive  records  of  the 
committee  shall  be  released  to  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  for  unclassified  use  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  that  agency  whenever  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  time  such  transcripts  or  records  were  made  shall  no 
longer  be  living  or  shall  no  longer  be  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  have  given  their  permission  for  such  use. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee's  regulations,  former  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  has  given  his  permission  for  this  publication 
and  the  Department  of  State  has  indicated  that  it  has  no  foreign 
policy  objection  to  the  publication  of  these  hearings. 

The  hearings  which  are  printed  herewith  have  not  been  corrected 
for  grammar  or  mistakes  made  by  verbatim  reporters  inasmuch  as 
most  participants  are  no  longer  available. 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 
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80rn  Congress  )    HOUSE  OF  REPIIESJ^.NTATIVES    J  Document' 
1st  Session,      )  \..  No.  171 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND 

TURKEY 


ADDRESS 


OF 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


DBLIVBRBn 


BEFORE  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.  RECOMMENDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE 
AND  TURKEY 


March  12,  1047. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Memrers  of  tfie  Congrebs  of  tub 
United  States: 

Tho  gravity  of  the  situation  wliicir  coiilronts  the  world  today 
necessitates  my  ai)pcarance  l)ofore  a  joint  session  of  the  Conf^^j-ess. 

Tho  foreign  p'olicy  and  the  national  seoiirity  of  this  couiitry  are 
involved. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation,  wJiich  1  wish  to  present  to  you 
at  this  time  for  your  cotisideration  and  decision,  concerns  (xreece  and 
Turkey. 

The  United  States  has  received  from  the  Greek  Government  an 
urgent  appeal  for  financial  and  economic  nssistance.  i^vliminary 
reports  from  the  American  lOeonomic  Missif)i)  now  in  (ireece  and 
reports  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Greece  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  Greek  Governnu>n<  that  assistauce  is  imperative  if 
Greece  is  to  siu'vive  as  a  free  nntion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  and  tho  Congress  wish  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  the  Greek  Govermnent. 

Greece  is  not  a  rich  countiy.  i^ack  of  suflicient  natural  resources 
has  always  forced  the  Greek  people  to  worlc  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Since  1940,  this  industrious  and  peace-loving  country  has 
suffered  invasion,  4  years  of  cruel  enemy  occupation,  and  bitter 
internal  strife. 

When  forces  of  hberation  entered  Greece  they  found  that  the 
retreating  Germans  had  destroyed  virtually  aU  the  railways,  roads, 
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port  facilities,  communications,  and  merchant  marine.  More  than  a 
thousand  villages  had  been  burned.  I^]ighty-five  percent  of  the 
children  were  tubercular.  Livestock,  poultry,  nnd  draft  animnls  had 
almost  disappeared.     Ijidation  iuvd  wiped  out  piacticnlly  ail  R(>vin;.';H. 

As  a  result  of  tliese  tragic  conditions,  a  mihtant  juiuority,  exj)loitiiig 
human  want  and  misery,  was  nblc  to  create  politicnl  cIuvom  wliicli, 
until  now,  has  made  economic  recoveiy  im|)oRsible. 

Greece  is  today  without  funds  to  finance  the  impoitntion  of  thos(> 
goods  which  are  essential  io  bare  sul)sistenf'e.  IJtuhM'  these  circum- 
stances tiie  i)eople  of  (Srcn^cc  ciiiniot  nnike  pj'ogress  in  solving  their 
prolilems  of  reconstruction,  (rrecce  is  in  (h'spiMiitc  ne(Ml  of  flnanr-inl 
and  economic  assistance  t.o  (mal)le  it.  to  resume  purchiiscs  (jf  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  and  seeds.  'JNi<>He  nre  indisp(MiSMbl(>  for  the  subsiMlcnee 
of  its  people  and  are  obtainable  oidy  fnuii  abroad.  (J recce  nmst  have 
help  to  import  the  goods  necessary  to  restore  intermd  order  and 
security  so  essential  for  economic  and  political  recovery. 

The  Greek  Goyermnent  has  also  nslced  for  the  assistance  of  experi- 
enced American  administratois,  economists,  and  technicinns  to  insui*e 
that  the  financial  and  other  aid  given  to  Greece  shall  be  used  eU'ectively 
in  creating  a  stable  and  self-sustnining  economy  and  in  improving  its 
public  adnii  listration. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  State  is  U)i\ay  threjd.ened  by  the 
terrorist  activities  of  several  thousnnd  armed  men,  led  by  C-om- 
munists,  who  defy  the  Government's  authority  at  a  nu)td)ej'  of  points, 
particularly  along  the  northern  boundaries.  A  Oomnnssion  ap- 
pointed by^he  United  Nations  vSecuiity  Council  is  at  present  investi- 
gating, disturbed  conditions  in  norther?)  Greece,  and  alleged  border 
violations  along  the  frontier  betweiMi  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  ami  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greek  (Jovernment:  'is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  The  Greek  Army  is  small  and  i)oorly  e(iuii)iied.  It  needs 
supplies  an/1  equipment  if  it  is  to  restoj-e  the  authority  of  the  (Jovern- 
nient  throughoid.  Greek   territory. 

Greece  must  have  assistance  if  it  is  to  become  a  self-supporting  and 
8clf-i"es])ecting  democracy. 

The  United  vSlates  must  supply  that  assist iinccv  VVo  have  already 
oxtendivl  to  Greece  certain  types  of  reli(>f  and  econonne  aid.  but  these 
are  inade(|uate 

There  is  no  ollu>.r  coimtry  to  which  democratic  (Jreoco  can  turn. 

No  other  nation  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  necessary  support 
for  a  democratic  (Jrec^k  (iovernment. 

The  British  Government,  which  has  been  helping  CJrecce,  can  give 
no  further  linancial  or  economic  aid  after  March  31.  Great  Britain 
finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  or  licpiidating  its  commit- 
nicnts  in  several  jiai'ts  of  llu^  world,  mcluding  Greece. 

We  have  considered  how  t/ue  United  Nations  might  assist  in  this 
crisis.     But  the  situation  is  an  urgent,  one  recpnring  inunediate  action 
and  the  United   Nalionf^  ami   its  r(>la.t(Ml  cupi nidations  are  not  in  a 
position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  re(pnred. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  (Ircu'k  (iovernment  has  asked  loj 
our  aid  in  utilizing  effect ively  the  (inniieial  and  ot^her  assistance  we 
may  give  to  Greece,  aiul  in  improving  its  public  adniinistration.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  supcu'vise  the  use  of  any  funds  nuide 
available  to  Greece,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  dollar  s;  on'  will  count 
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toward  making  Grccc-C  scli'-aiip])oitiiijj;,  and  will  lu^ip  to  build  an  ocon- 
omy  in  wliich  n  hoalthy  democracy  can  (iourish. 

No  government  is  perfect.  One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  democracy, 
however,- is  that  its  defects  are  always  visible  and  under  democratic 
processes  can  bo  pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  government  of 
(ireeco  is  not  perft^ct.  Nevertheless  it  represents  85  percent  of  the  ' 
members  of  the  (Ireek  raiTiarnenI,  wIio  were  chosen  in  an  election  last 
year.  Foreign  observers,  including  ()!)2  Americjins,  considered  this 
election  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  tlu;  views  of  the  (rreek  people. 

'J'he  Gi'cek  Government  has  been  o])erMting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
chaos  and  e,\tr(>mistn.  It  has  nuide  mistakes.  'Phe  extension  of  aid 
by  this  country  does  not  mean  that  (he  U^it(^(l  States  condones- 
everything  thai,  the  (treek  CJovenuiuMit  has  done  or  will  do.  We 
have  con(l(>nujed  in  the  ])ast,  and  we  coiidenm  now,  ext](>mist  measures 
of  the  right  or  the  left.  Wo  have  in  the  past  a<1vised  tolerance,  and  wo 
advise  tolerance  now. 

Greece's  neighbor,  Turkey,  also  deserves  our  attention. 

The  future  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  and  economically  sound 
state  is  clearly  no  less  important  to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  than  the  future  of  Greece.  Tlu>  circumstances  in  which  Turkey 
fmds  itself  today  are  considerably  diflVrent  from  those  of  Greece. 
Turkey  has  been  spared  tlie  disasters  that  have  beset  Greece;  and, 
during  the  war,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  furnished  Turkey 
with  material  aid.     Nevertheless,  Turkcsy  now  needs  our  support. 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  financial  assistance  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  mod- 
ernization necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its  national  integrity. 

That  integrity  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  British  Government  has  informed  us  that,  owing  to  its  own 
(lifFiculties,  it  can  no  longer  extend  financial  or  economic  aid  to 
Turkey. 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  if  Turkey  is  to  have  the  assistance  it  needs, 
the  United  States  must  supply  it.  We  are  the  only  country  able  to 
provide  that  help. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  tlie  broad  unplications  involved  if  the  United 
States  oxt(MidH  assistance  to  CJrcece  arul  Turkey,  and  I  shall  discuss 
these  implications  with  you  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  tlio  United 
States  is  the  creation  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other  nations  will 
be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  from  coercion.  This  was  a  funda- 
mental issue  in  the  war  with  Germany  and  Japan.  Our  victory  was 
won  over  countries  which  sought  to  imi)ose  their  will,  and  their  way 
of  life,  upon  other  nations. 

To  insure  the  peaceful  development  of  luitions,  free  from  coercion, 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  cstJiblishiug  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  is  (k'sign(Hl  to  nuike  i)ossiblo  lasting 
freedom  and  imh^pendence  ff)r  all  its  members.  We  shall  not  realize 
our  objectives,  however,  unless  we  nre  willing  to  help  fr(;e  ])eoples  to 
nuiintain  their  free  institutions  and  their  luitional  int(>grity  agaiiist- 
aggressive  movements  that  seek  to  imimse  ui)on  tlu^m  totalitarian 
regimes.  This  is  no  more  than  a  frank  recognition  that  totalitarian 
regimes  imi)osed  oji  free  peoi)les,  by  dii-ect  ov  indij-ect  aggression, 
undermine  the  fomidations  of  international  peace  and  hence  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 
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'flio  peoples  ol'  a  niiinbcr  ol  coiin(di(>3  ol  Mu;  world  liiivc  rcccuUy  hiul 
totalitarian  regimes  forcorl  upon  Lliojn  against  their  will.  Tiio  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ha.-i  mnde  frequent  protests  against  coei-- 
cion  and  intimidation,  in  violation  of  the  Yalta  agreement,  in  i'oland, 
/Rumania,  and  Bulgaiia.  I  must  also  stat(>  that  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  there  have  beet'i  gitnilaj-  dev('l(>i)nients,  . 

At  the  present  moment  in  worUI  history  nenrl.v  ev(>ry  nntion  nnisl 
choose  l)et\vcen  alterinvtive  ways  of  lir(\  Tho  choice  is  too  often  not 
a  fr(M»  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  (he  will  of  the  majoj'ity,  find  is  dis- 
tinguislied  by  free  institnlions,  rei)resent!Uive  govei'njnent,  free 
elections,  guaranties  of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oi)pr(\ssio]i. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  u])on  the  will  of  a  minojity  forcibly 
imposed  upon  the  majority,  it  relies  u])on  terror  and  opi)ression,  a 
controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suy)pression  of 
personal  freedoms. 

I  belieVe  tluit  it  niust  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  su])port 
free  peoi^les  who  arc  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minor- 
ities or  i)y  outside  pressures. 

•  I  believe  that  wo  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies  in  their  own  way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  prinuu-ily  through  economic  and 
financial  aid  which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes.      .    . 

The  world  is  not  static,  and  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred.  J^ut  we 
cannot  allow  changes  in  the  status  quo  in  violation  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  by  such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by  such  subter- 
fuges as  political  infiltration.  In  hel])ii!g  fr(M^  and  in(le])endent  luitions 
to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United  Slates  will  be  giving  effect  to 
the  princii)lcs  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  !iccessary  only  to  glance  at  a  map  to  realize  that  the  survival 
and  integrity  of  the  Orcein  i\ation  are  of  grave  imi)Oi'tanco  in  a  much 
wider  sitmitioji.  Tf  Creect?  should  fnll  under  the  control  of  an  armed 
minority,  the  effect  npon  its  neighbor  Turkey,  would  be  immediate 
and  serious.  Confusion  and  disorder  might  well  spi'cad  Ihi'oughout 
the  entire  Middle  lOast. 

Moreover,  the  diHtippenrniice  ol  (Ireece  as  n,n  independent  state 
would  Iwvve  n  profound  (effect  u])on  those  countiies  in  ICurojx.'  whose 
|)ooples  are  struggling  against  great  di(Iiculti(!s  to  maintain  tlwMr  fi-ee- 
doms  and  their  iT»dependenc(>  while  they  re])air  the  dam>ig(>s  of  wai-. 

It  would  be  an  unsi)eaka.bl(>  liagedy  if  these  countries,  which  have 
struggled  so  long  against  overwhelming  odds,  should  lose  that,  victory 
for  which  they  sacrificed  so  much.  Collapse^  of  free  institutions  and 
loss  of  indei)ondence  would  be  disnslroiis  not,  only  for  them  but  for 
the  world.  Diseoui-agerru'iit  and  possibly  failure  wotdd  quickly  bo 
the  lot  of  neighboring  peoples  sljiving  to  nuiintain  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

Should  we  fail  to  aid  Greece  and  Turk(>y  in  this  fateful  hour,  tiie 
eflcct  will  bo  far  reaching  to  the  West,  jvs  well  as  to  the;  lOast. 

Wc  must  take  immediate  and  resolute  acl,ion. 

i,  therefore,  ask  the  C'ongress  to  p^ovid(^  aut.ho.ily  for  assistaTico 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  nmouni  of  $100,()()0,()()()  for  the  period 
ending  Juno  30,  1948.     In  requesting  tln^se  funds,  I  have  taken  into 
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considoj-atioii  tho  maxiiimm  amount  of  wVwJ  asfiistanco  which  woiihl 
be  funiisJicd  to  Greece  out  of  the  $.'{50,000,000  which  I  recently  re- 
quested tliat  the  Congress  authorize  for  tho  prevention  of  starvation 
and  sufTering  in  countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

In  addition  to  funds,  1  ask  tho  Congress  to  authorize  the  detail  of 
American  civihan  and  mihtary  personnel  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  at 
\thc  request  of  those  countries,  to  assist  in  the  tasks  of  reconstruction, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  use  of  such  financial  and 
material  assistance  as  may  be  furnished.  1  reconimend  that  authority 
also  be  provided  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  selected  Greek  and 
Turkish  personnel. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  the  Congress  provide  authority  which  will  permit 
tho  speediest  and  most  elFectivc  use,  in  terms  of  needed  commodities, 
9ui:)plies,  and  equipment,  of  such  funds  as  may  be  authorized. 

If  further  funds,  or  .further  authority,  should  be  needed  for  purposes 
indicated  in  this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  situation 
before  tho  Congress.  On  this  subject  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  must  work  together. 

This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  wo  embark. 

I  would  not  recommend  itjoxcept  that  the  alternative  is  much  more 
serious. 

Th.  United  States  contributed  $341,000,000,000  toward  winning 
World  War  II.  This  is  an  investment  in  world  freedom  and  world 
peace 

The  assistance  that  1  am  recommending  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
amounts  to  little  more  than  ono'tenth  of  1  percent  of  this  investment. 
It  is  only  common  sense  that  we  should  safeguard  this  investment 
and  make  sure  that  it  was  not  in  vain 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  arc  nutured  by  misery  and  want. 
Tiiey  spread  and  grow  in  the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife.  They 
reacli  their  full  growtli  when  the  hope  of  a  people  for  a  better  life  has 
died 

We  must  keep  that  liope  alive. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us  for  su])port  in  maintaining 
their  freedoms. 

If  wp  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  endanger  the  peace  ot  the 
world — and  wo  shnll  surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own  Nation. 

Great  responfiibilitics  have  been  placed  upon  ub  by  the  swift  move- 
ment of  events.    . 

I  am  ronfidcnl  that  the  Congress  will  face  thesp  responsibilitieB 
squarely. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  Housk,  March  12,  IdJ^ll. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


THURSDAY,   MARCH    13,    1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chairman,  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman).  Capper  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  Connally,  George,  and  Thomas  of  Utah. 

Also  present:  The  Honorable  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Eobert  P.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War;  the 
Honorable  James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  C.  Eoyall,  Under  Secretary  of  War;  Gen.  Miles  Reber,  Aide 
to  the  Secretary  of  War;  Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln,  War  Department 
General  Staff;  Vice  Adm.  F.  P.  Sherman,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  Mr.  Durwood  V.  Sandifer,  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  advisable,  as  swiftly  as  possible, 
that  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  some  additional  firsthand  information.  The  situa- 
tion in  Congress  is  obviously  highly  volatile. 

There  is  a  first  fundamental  question  that  I  want  to  ask  Secretary 
Acheson,  and  then  I  will  turn  this  over  to  him  and  his  associates,  who 
have  been  good  enough  to  come  to  see  us  this  morning. 

DIVIDING   THE   PROGRAM    IN   HALF 

This  March  31st  deadline  is  the  deadliest  thing  of  all  so  far  as  proce- 
dure is  concerned  which  we  confront.  Is  there  any  way  which  is  at  all 
feasible  that  this  can  be  split  into  two  bits,  or  is  it  inevitably  necessary 
that  the  whole  program  has  got  to  be  developed  before  March  31  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DEAN  ACHESON,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  about  the  two 
bits. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  either.  I  am  just  saying  that  I  am  afraid 
that  all  of  the  detailed  implications  involved  in  implementing  the 
President's  programs  are  going  to  create  such  a  division  and  debate  in 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  that  it  may  be  just  physically  im- 
possible to  do  business  by  March  31,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am 

(1) 


afraid  that  may  be  the  situation,  particularly  in  view  of  the  other 
congestion  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

Now,  is  there  any  feasible  plan  by  which  a  g^eneral  commitment 
could  be  made  in  respect,  say,  to  the  loan,  or  some  other  fundamental 
phase  which  indicates  the  general  attitude  of  the  Congress,  and  give 
us  a  little  more  time  on  the  details?  That  does  not  sound  rational,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  have  you  think  out  loud  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  possibly  what 
we  could  do  is  make  a  sufficient  commitment  to  take  them  over  30  or 
60  days,  and  leave  the  balance  for  future  determination? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  leaving  anything  for  future 
determination.  I  am  just  saying  that  even  if  we  press  continuously, 
I  am  afraid  w^e  will  find  oureelves  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  on 
March  31. 

Senator  Wiley.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Connally.  Has  the  President  got  any  secret  fund  he  can  use 
temporarily  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  no  funds  that  we  can  use  temporarily. 

May  I  say  two  things  that  may  throw  a  little  light  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  FROM  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

In  the  legislation  which  we  have  been  going  over  with  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  of  the  House — and  we  are  going  over  it  with  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  of  the  Senate  also — we  have  included  this  operation: 
The  total  amount  which,  is  authorized  for  appropriation  is  $400 
million.  We  understand,  of  course,  that  this  is  only  an  authorization 
bill.  It  would  have  to  be  followed  by  an  appropriation.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  matter  how  fast  everyone  works,  you  could  not  possibly 
do  that  by  March  31,  so  we  have  a  provision  in  here  authorizing 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  advance  $100  million  on 
account  of  this  appropriation,  that  advance  to  be  reimbursed  out 
of  the  appropriation  when  made.  That  has  the  effect,  on  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  of  allowing  some  funds  to  be  available  for  a  couple  of 
months — 2,  3,  or  4  months'  operation.  Then  the  appropriation  commit- 
tees, which  will  want  to  go  into  this  thing  very  much  more  thor- 
oughly, have  much  more  time  to  do  it. 

MORE    TIME    NEEDED 

There  is  another  factor  which  eases  the  situation  in  one  way  and 
makes  it  more  difficult  in  another.  When  we  got  this  note  from  the 
British  saying  that  they  could  not  continue  after  March  31,  we  told 
them  that  we  thought  that  was  making  it  unnecessarily  difficult.  It  did 
not  give  us  time  to  go  into  this  thing  thoroughly,  and  we  asked  them 
to  reconsider  and  see  whether  they  could  not  do  something  after  that 
date. 

The  degree  of  their  reconsideration  so  far  is  that  they  can  make 
available,  they  say,  $8  million  a  month  for  2  or  3  months,  but  they 
want  that  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  That,  we  say,  has  i-aised  a  problem 
for  us,  and  we  have  not  agreed  to  that.  There  may  be  some  possibility 


of  the  British  going  in  in  Greece  with  $8  million  a  month  for  a  couple 
of  months,  which  would  go  in  some  direction  toward  taking  care  of 
the  Army  problem  in  Greece.  It  would  not  make  any  contribution  to 
the  civil  question. 

Senator  Smith.  Will  they  leave  their  troops  in  Greece? 

Secretary  Acheson.  In  Greece  the  British  have  two  types  of  troops. 
They  have  an  amount  which  General  Lincoln  can  tell  you  more  ac- 
curately than  I  can,  but  I  think  it  is  a  brigade  of  troops  who  are  in 
Greece  and  who  will  remain  in  Greece  until  90  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  Treaty.  The  British  announced  that  some  months 
ago,  and  have  reaffirmed  it  recently. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    BULGARIAN    TREATY 

The  significance  of  the  90  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  Bul- 
garian Treaty  is  this,  that  in  that  treaty  it  is  provided  that  90  days 
after  its  ratification  the  Russian  forces  will  move  out  of  Bulgaria.  The 
British  have  said  that  when  the  Russians  move  out  of  Bulgaria,  they 
will  withdraw  their  troops  from  Greece.  That  is  the  situation  which 
is  quite  apart  from  this  financial  problem  here. 

Senator  Wiley.  There  is  nothing  definite  on  that  subject,  then?  You 
do  not  know  when  the  Russians  are  going  out,  so  you  do  not  know  when 
the  British  brigade  is  going  out.  If  the  brigade  stays  there,  what  are 
our  requirements? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  no  requirements  for  that  brigade.  They 
take  care  of  that  themselves.  We  are  not  supporting  that. 

RUSSIAN    TROOPS    IN    AUSTRIA? 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  do  not  the  Russians  still 
maintain  troops  to  support  their  so-called  line  of  communications  to 
Austria  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  believe  it  is  in  Rumania. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  in  Hungaiy .  Is  it  not  in  Bulgaria  also  ? 

Secretai-y  Patterson.  It  does  not  run  through  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  want  us  to  ask  questions  that  occur  to  us 
now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  so.  Let  us  be  quite  informal  about  it  so 
as  to  get  all  the  information  we  can. 

why   the   BRITISH   REQUEST   NOW? 

Senator  Smith.  The  British  must  have  seen  this  thing  coming  on. 
What  I  am  troubled  by  is,  why  should  it  break  just  at  this  moment, 
just  as  Secretary  Marshall  is  going  to  Moscow  for  these  critical  con- 
versations with  the  Russians  ?  Have  we  any  explanation  for  that  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  all  seen  that  the  British  were  going  to 
have  economic  and  financial  trouble  supporting  their  commitments 
which  they  have  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Far  East.  For  a  long 
time  now,  a  matter  of  4  or  5  months,  we  have  known,  and  been  in- 
formed by  the  British,  that  there  was  a  debate  going  on  between  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  the  British  Treasury,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  insisting  that  they  should  stretch  all  their  resources  to  maintain 
this  situation  m  Greece,  and  the  British  Treasury  saying  that  that  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do. 


That  debate  continued  until  they  got  into  this  coal  crisis  in  Eng- 
land, at  which  point  the  British  Treasury  won,  and  it  was  than  ap- 
parent to  everyone  in  the  British  Government  that  they  could  not 
support  any  more  financial  strain  of  this  sort.  They  informed  us  on 
the  24th  of  F&bruary  that  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  they  could 
not  continue  financial  and  economic  support  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
That  was  on  a  Monday  morning.  The  following  day  it  was  leaked  out 
of  London  and  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  You  know  the  story  from 
then  on. 

A   LEAK   FROM   LONDON 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Was  the  leak  in  London  first  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes.  It  was  a  leak,  I  think,  directly  out  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  story  that  is  in  general 
circulation,  that  Mr.  Bevin  gave  Mr.  Byrnes  full  notification  of  this 
hazard  as  long  ago  as  Paris?  Would  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No.  I  should  think  that  was  probably  inaccu- 
rate. Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Bevin,  as  you  know,  discussed  most  of  the 
problem,  and  it  was  no  secret  to  anyone  that  the  British  were  in  trouble 
in  this  area.  I  think  when  they  were  in  New  York,  when  you  were 
there,  they  discussed  this  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  and  it  was 
then  decided  that  they  w^ould  be  withdrawn  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Russians  withdrew  from  Bulgaria. 

congressional  action 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  get  back  to  the  basic  question,  and  then  we 
will  go  to  something  else :  Is  this  whole  problem  so  integrated  that 
it  must  be  handled  in  one  congressional  action,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Secretary  Acheson,  It  would  have  to  be,  as  we  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago,  in  two,  because  you  have  an  authorization  and  an  appropriation. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  taking  a  small  part  of  it,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  start  with  a  general  authorization 
and  leave  the  implementation  to  accompany  the  appropriation  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  what  we  have  here,  sir.  We  have  a  gen- 
eral authorization  in  this  bill. 

THE   authorization    BILL 

The  Chairman.  But  in  this  first  authorization  bill  do  you  also  in- 
clude all  the  detail  about  military  observers  and  so  forth  and  so  on? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes.  There  is  the  authority  here  in  this  act  to 
do  the  three  things  that  are  necessary.  One  is  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
able; the  other  is  to  detail  civilian  personnel;  the  other  is  to  detail 
military  personnel. 

Senator  Smith.  Does  "military  personnel"  mean  anything  except 
aides  to  setting  up  the  program  ?  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  sending 
any  troops  and  so  on  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No. 

The  fourth  provision  of  law  we  have  to  have  is  authority  to  transfer 
articles,  supplies,  and  materials,  both  civil  and  military. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  do  you  need 
congressional  authority  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  with  the  RFC  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  we  do. 


Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  not  divide 
on  that  score.  We  could  probably  put  through  a  rather  quick  resolu- 
tion allowing  the  RFC  to  go  ahead,  if  that  is  what  is  necessary,  so 
that  you  then  debate  your  other  thing  later.  Then,  of  course,  you  are 
in  a  worse  ditch  than  you  are  in  now.  I  understand  that.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  time  is  so  important. 

Senator  Connally.  Will  that  not,  though  provoke  the  debate  on 
the  whole  thing  ?  I  do  not  look  with  favor  on  that.  I  may  change  my 
mind.  It  looks  to  me  that  we  ought  to  do  it  all  at  once. 

MABCH    31    DEADLINE 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather,  too,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  we 
are  going  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  river  on  March  31.  At  least  I 
very  much  fear  so,  with  no  conclusive  indication  on  any  phase  of  the 
matter,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  at  least  explore  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting some  sort  of  general  commitment.  The  Senator  from  Texas  may 
be  entirely  right.  Perhaps  you  will  have  a  total  debate  on  any  phase 
of  it. 

Senator  Connally.  If  you  bring  in  anything,  it  is  going  to  raise 
the  debate  all  along  the  line  with  these  folks  who  are  not  for  it.  Do 
you  not  think  so.  Senator  Smith  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  my  view.  I  do  not  try  to  press  my  views 
on  other  people — not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  better  figure  out  what  you  are  going 
to  do  on  March  31  if  you  do  not  have  this  legislation,  because  that  is 
less  than  20  days  away,  on  the  most  fundamental  thing  that  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  in  my  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  get 
action  or  not. 

HOUSE    action    on    THE    BILL 

Senator  Connally.  You  can  get  quick  action  in  the  House  if  the 
leaders  over  there  are  for  us,  because  they  can  bring  in  a  rule  and  that 
sort  of  business  and  ram  it  through.  Our  difficulty,  if  we  have  any, 
will  be  in  the  Senate,  if  the  leaders  over  there  want  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  do  or  not.  This  morning's  paper  is  very  cautious  all  along 
the  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  chief  reason  I  have  suggested,  myself, 
that  the  legislation  ought  to  start  in  the  House.  We  can  get  the  impetus 
of  action.  That  is  the  only  place  they  can  order  action  if  they  want  to. 
We  can't.  Perhaps  it  would  help  us.  Still  I  am  very  much  afraid  of 
March  31,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  on  March  31 
if  you  do  not  have  your  legislation. 

Senator  Connally.  We  just  will  not  do  anything  at  all. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  we  would  just  be  in  trouble,  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  trouble  we  have  been  in  before.  We  will  just  have  to  face 
it. 

AUTHORIZATION    BILL 

Secretary  Forrestal.  In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  Mr. 
Acheson  is  saying  is  part  way  toward  our  objective;  that  is,  a  broad 
covering  authorization,  and  the  specific  detailed  implementation  of 
that  to  follow  as  the  necessities  arise.  We  would  not  be  moving  in 
with  this  entire  global  amount. 


Secretary  Acheson.  No.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  was  to  make  a 
small  part  of  it  available  quickly,  because  we  felt  sure  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  want  to  go  in  great  detail  into  exactly 
what  material  is  needed,  how  it  is  going  to  be  supplied,  the  extent  of 
American  control  on  the  spot,  and  all  matters  of  that  sort,  and  that 
would  take  some  time.  Therefore  this  bill  makes  a  quarter  of  the 
amount  available  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  through  the  RFC. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  present  program  is  an  at- 
tempt, in  advance,  to  meet  the  specifications  that  I  have  been  describ- 
ing? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  on  that 
aspect. 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  favor  your  giving  them  some- 
thing as  quickly  as  we  can,  but  your  idea  of  giving  a  general  authoriza- 
tion and  the  details  later  will  meet  these  objections  in  both  Houses: 
"Well,  we  want  to  know  about  them.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with 
this?  Why  don't  they  tell  us?  What  is  the  President  holding  back  on 
us  for?  What  are  the  details?"  You  are  going  to  face  all  of  that.  That 
is  why  I  say,  from  my  point  of  view  we  might  as  well  do  it  all  at 
once  if  we  can.  The  resolution  can  contain  the  temporary  action  with 
the  RFC,  but  I  know  what  they  are  going  to  say.  I  have  heard  them 
say  it  already.  They  are  demanding  to  know  the  details.  "We  want  to 
know.  What  is  this  general  authorization?  I  won't  sign  any  general 
authorization.  I  want  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  this 
money.  How  many  troops  are  we  going  to  send  ?  What  are  we  going 
to  do?" 

If  none  of  you  has  heard  those  things,  you  can  hear  them  when 
this  thing  starts. 

a  "blank  check" 

Senator  Smith.  Everybody  who  has  talked  to  me  about  this  has 
said,  "We  are  just  going  to  give  a  blank  check  without  knowing  what 
the  check  is  for." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  turn  the  discussion  to  paragraph  (c)  on  the 
first  page  of  your  proposed  bill,  which  reads  as  follows 

Senator  Connally.  Before  you  do  that,  just  one  question:  Has  the 
Import-Export  Bank  any  money  that  they  could  make  available  for 
this,  temporarily  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  they  have  about  $300  million  which  is 
unexpended,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  believes  that  they  cannot, 
under  their  statute,  make  the  money  availalble,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  a  question  of  getting  an  authorization  from  Congress  for  them  or 
for  the  RFC  to  do  it. 

I  am  told  also  that  recent  legislation  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
RFC  to  do  this  without  specific  authorization. 

export-import  bank 

Senator  Connally.  Why  does  the  Export-Import  Bank  say  it  does 
not  have  authority  ?  Because  it  cannot  loan  to  governments  ? 


Secretary  Acheson.  Under  the  provisions  of  their  law  the  loans 
which  they  make  are  limited  in  such  a  way  that  this  would  not  fall 
within  it. 

Senator  George.  They  must  have  some  reasonable  prospect  of  repay- 
ment. That  is  the  main  trouble,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  one. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  enough. 

Senator  George.  There  is  no  use  in  going  into  any  of  the  others. 
That  is  enough  right  there. 

WORLD   BANK 

The  Chairman.  Then,  before  we  change  the  subject,  Mr.  Secretary, 
will  you  state  for  the  record  at  what  point  the  World  Bank  can  take 
up  these  responsibilities  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  World  Bank,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  go  a  long 
way  in  dealing  at  the  earliest  moment  with  the  Turkish  problem,  or 
with  certain  parts  of  the  Turkish  problem.  Turkey  yesterday  applied 
for  membership  in  the  World  Bank.  Turkey  is  a  perfectly  good  eco- 
nomic risk,  provided  that  there  is  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
That  has  to  be  assumed,  because  if  you  do  not  make  funds  available 
on  the  theory  that  there  is  going  to  be  war,  then  you  greatly  increase 
the  chances  of  there  being  war. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  does  she  want  the  funds  for,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  peace  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Turkey  needs  the  f imds  for  two  purposes.  Shall 
I  go  into  Turkey  now.  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  end  of  the  answer  as  to  when  the  World 
Bank  will  be  ready  to  take  over  the  situation  ? 

Senator  Wiley,  will  you  wait  just  a  minute?  I  would  like  to  know 
definitely  about  the  World  Bank,  because  that  answer  has  to  be  made 
to  the  public.  They  want  to  know.  That  is  the  frightened  alternative 
that  everybody  is  talking  about.  Wliat  is  the  answer  as  to  why  you 
cannot  go  to  the  World  Bank  now,  and  when  the  World  Bank  can 
begin  to  function  ? 

Secretary  Acheson,  In  regard  to  Turkey,  the  World  Bank  can  begin 
to  function  almost  immediately  in  regard  to  the  economic  needs  of 
Turkey,  or  some  of  the  economic  needs.  In  regard  to  the  military  needs 
of  Turkey,  the  World  Bank  cannot  function  because  under  its  charter 
it  is  not  permitted  to  make  loans  for  military  purposes. 

In  regard  to  Greece,  the  World  Bank  could  not  operate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  the  Greek  situation  is  one  of  total  financial  collapse. 
The  sort  of  loan  which  the  World  Bank  would  make  for  projects,  de- 
velopmental projects  or  reconstruction  projects,  would  not  meet  the 
Greek  situation.  The  Greek  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have,  at  the  present  moment,  the  total  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources they  require.  The  total  foreign  exchange  resources  of  Greece 
are  one-half  enough  for  their  needs  within  the  next  3  months.  That 
gives  you  an  indication  of  the  state  of  financial  collapse  in  Greece.  That 
sort  of  loan  cannot  be  made  by  the  World  Bank,  and  the  World  Bank 
would  be  pretty  foolish  to  make  it. 

Senator  Connally.  We  liave  no  assurance  that  the  World  Bank 
would  do  it,  have  we  ? 
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Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  every  assurance  that  it  could  not. 

Senator  Connally.  Even  if  it  could,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  na- 
tions concerned  in  the  World  Bank,  and  we  do  not  control  it.  They 
might  buck  and  say,  "No,  we  don't  want  to  do  that.  We  are  starting  on 
the  wrong  course."  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  the  World  Bank  would  not  make  a  loan 
to  Greece  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  ill-advised  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  denial  that  they  can  do  it,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so,  does  not  satisfy  my  inquiry  at  that  point.  I  do  not 
think  it  satisfies  the  public  inquiry.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  nations  have  to  participate  is  the  reason  why  I  would  be 
interested  in  having  the  World  Bank  do  it  if  there  is  any  way  to  have 
them  do  it,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  whether  or  not,  after  we 
have  laid  the  preliminary  foundation  to  shore  up  the  Greek  situation 
and  when  our  commercial  advisers  have  developed  legitimate  projects, 
at  that  point  we  cannot  expect  the  World  Bank  to  take  this  over 
totally. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  expect  the  World  Bank  at 
that  point,  when  you  have  established  a  sound  foundation  for  a  loan, 
to  take  over  the  matter  of  financing  the  development  and  reconstruc- 
tion which  will  really  be  the  basic  Greek  problem  from  then  on. 

Senator  Wiley.  The  past  expenditure,  or  future  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Not  past  expenditures,  no.  That  would  saddle 
Greece  with  a  burden  of  debt  which  they  could  not  ever  meet. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  point  in  the  President's  message  where 
he  defined  the  character  of  the  money  that  he  is  proposing  to  advance. 
It  is  never  identified  as  a  loan ;  it  is  never  identified  as  a  gift.  Pro 
forma,  is  it  at  least  to  be  a  loan,  or  what  ? 

LOAN   repayment   DOUBTFUL 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  say,  Senator,  that  all  the  money  which 
is  advanced  for  productive  purposes  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
Whether  that  loan  will  be  paid  or  not  is  a  doubtful  matter. 

All  the  money — ^^and  this  will  be  the  greater  part  of  it — which  is  used 
for  military  purposes  or  for  current  consumption  should  not  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  because  you  will  then  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  World  Bank  to  come  along  at  a  later  stage  and  make  a  sound 
loan  to  Greece. 

Senator  Connally.  They  would  not  make  it.  I  thought  you  said 
they  would  not  make  it  for  military  purposes  anyway. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  quite  right,  sir.  But  what  I  was  saying 
is,  if  we  advance  all  the  funds  that  we  are  talking  about  advancing  in 
this  bill  to  Greece  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  Greece  will  start  out  with  a  debt 
of  $254  million,  which  will  make  future  loans  by  the  World  Bank  im- 
possible, because  Greece  will  be  loaded  up  with  such  a  preexisting  debt 
that  it  will  never  be  able  to  service  or  pay  later  loans. 

reparations  for  GREECE 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  reparations  does  Greece  get  out  of 
the  pending  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  remember  the  figure,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg.  It  is  a  substantial  amount. 


Senator  Wiley.  $125  million,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Wilcox  ? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  I  will  check  it  up. 

Senator  Connally.  Maybe  your  objections  are  valid,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  could  make  it  in  the  form  of  a  loan  it  would  be  better, 
because  otherwise,  if  we  set  a  precedent  of  digging  it  out  and  giving 
it  to  them,  we  will  be  bedeviled  by  a  whole  lot  of  countries  wanting 
us  to  give.  Even  if  they  do  not  pay  it,  it  will  be  a  loan. 

world  bank 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  will  have  to  balance  that  situation  against 
the  one  that  you  may  make  it  impossible  to  shift  this  burden  to  the 
World  Bank  by  having  an  unsound  financial  structure  in  Greece. 

Senator  Connally.  The  World  Bank  will  never  make  the  loan  in  any 
event,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  World  Bank  has  $8  or  $9  billion  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  the  general  characteristic  of  the  World  Bank  is  to  meet 
emergencies,  among  other  things,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  point 
where  the  World  Bank  is  highly  eligible  to  step  into  a  situation  of  this 
sort,  it  seems  to  me. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Senator,  you  will  recall  that  the  World  Bank 
does  not  have  money  of  its  own.  It  gets  its  money  only  by  selling  it 
to  investors,  and  if  they  should  go  into  a  series  of  loans  like  this  Greek 
one,  taking  over  what  we  are  now  proposing  to  do,  I  am  afraid  they 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  many  bonds. 

Senator  Wiley.  They  do  not  have  their  billions  yet,  do  they  ? 

Senator  Connally.  This  is  a  controversial  matter,  too.  The  World 
Bank  is  not  going  to  be  too  keen  to  wade  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley,  what  was  your  question  ? 

THE  problem   in  TURKEY 

Secretary  Acheson.  Senator  Wiley's  question  was,  What  are  the 
economic  financial  needs  of  Turkey?  Why  is  Turkey  in  this  picture 
at  all? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  Turkey  has  been  kept  wholly 
mobilized  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  Their  forces  are 
as  completely  mobilized  today  as  they  were  at  any  time  during  the 
war,  and  this  is  part  of  a  war  of  nerves  which  has  been  going  on  in 
that  area.  Tliat  has  put  a  very  great  strain  on  the  Turkish  economy. 
The  Turkish  Army  is  one  which  is  very  high  in  manpower  and  very 
low  in  equipment.  Therefore,  a  great  many  more  men  are  withdrawn 
from  productive  w^ork  in  Turkey  than  would  be  the  case,  possibly, 
if  their  army  were  organized  differently. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  help  Turkey  so  that  the  strain 
of  this  mobilization  does  not  produce  the  bankruptcy  which  has  over- 
taken Greece.  That  can  be  done  by  furnishing  some  military  equipment 
and  by  doing  more,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  helping  the  Turks  to  produce 
their  own  consumable  military  equipment.  If  their  arsenals  and  other 
producing  units  are  aided  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  spend  their 
foreign  resources  buying  equipment  abroad,  then  the  drain  of  remain- 
ing mobilized  on  the  Turkish  economy  is  one  which  they  can  bear. 
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They  also  need  funds  for  economic  development  in  the  country. 
Some  of  those  immediately  might  be  furnished  out  of  funds  made 
available  here  in  the  form  of  a  loan;  others,  the  great  bulk  of  that, 
ought  to  come  from  the  World  Bank. 

TURKEY  AND   WORLD   BANK 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  Turkey  applied  yesterday  for  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Bank  would  indicate  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  prospect  in  that  direction. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  Turkey  applied  for  membership  in 
the  World  Bank  a  year  ago  last  April,  and  that  was  referred,  along 
with  the  applications  of  three  other  countries,  to  the  Governors.  The 
Governors  last  November  voted  to  extend  an  invitation  to  membership 
to  all  four  of  those  countries.  Turkey  is  the  first  one  which  has  com- 
pleted legislative  action  and  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  become  a 
member.  Its  formal  application  went  in  yesterday. 

U.S.  military  advisers 

The  Chairman.  May  I  come  now  to  this  subsection  (c),  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  going  to  raise  the  most  serious  question  of  all  ?  These 
are  the  things  that  can  be  done  under  this  bill : 

Detail  any  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  the  governments  of  those  countries,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926,  as  amended,  applicable  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  detailed  pursuant  to  said  Act  a^  amended  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  officers  and  enlisted  men  detailed  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

First  let  me  ask  what  that  provision  of  the  act  of  May  19,  1926, 
means  in  this  connection. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  a  bill  which  permitted  the  detailing  of 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to  act  as  advisers  to 
South  American  and  Central  American  Governments.  During  the 
war  the  authority  to  do  that  was  extended  to  all  countries  on  an 
emergency  basis.  That  authority  expired  by  some  recent  action,  I 
believe,  in  declaring  hostilities  at  an  end,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

In  the  last  Congress  there  was  a  bill  called  the  military  missions  bill 
which  I  believe  passed  the  House  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  end  of  the  Congress,  which  extended  that  authority  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  that  bill  were  law  at  the  present  time, 
this  section  would  not  be  necessary.  It  has  been  reintroduced,  and  is 
pending  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
a  provision  to  step  up  the  terms  of  that  bill  so  far  as  Greece  and  Tur- 
key are  concerned. 

A  "blank  check"  close  to  an  act  or  WAR 

The  Chairman.  The  "detailing  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States"  seems  pretty  close  to  a  blank 
check  that  comes  pretty  close  to  a  potential  act  of  war;  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator.  As  I  say,  this  is  leg- 
islation that  we  have  had  for  over  20  years,  now,  in  regard  to  the  other 
American  Republics.  We  have  military  and  naval  missions  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  South  America.  We  have  had  one  in  Iran ;  there  is 
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one  in  China.  I  think  the  one  in  Iran  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  as  I 
recall  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Their  business  is  to  instnict  in  the  ai-ts  of  war.  Is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  mission  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes;  and  they  are  officers  who  are  detailed  to 
the  government  which  requests  it.  They  retain  their  rank,  privileges 
and  pay  in  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps.  They  may  be  paid 
up  to  some  amount  provided  in  the  act  by  the  government  which 
borrows  them.  They  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  as  instructors. 

RUSSIA    WILL    TAKE    OFFENSE 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question 
in  that  connection.  Could  our  taking  this  action  be  construed  as  an 
unfriendly  act  in  the  light  of  the  implied  references  to  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  President's  message  of  yesterday  ?  Russia  will  probably 
take  offense,  as  they  did  to  your  statement  recently. 

MILITARY   MISSION   IN   IRAN 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  done  this  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years  in  Iran.  General  Ridley  has  been  in  Iran  with  a 
mission  which  has  been  instructing  and  helping  to  train  the  Iranian 
Army.  It  was  done  at  the  request  of  Iran,  and  he  has  been  over  there 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  mission  ? 

Secretary  Patterson.  I  cannot  say.  Do  you  know.  General  Lincoln? 

General  Lincoln.  It  would  not  be  over  40  officers  and  men,  I  would 
guess.  Not  very  many.  That  is  an  off-the-cuff  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contemplation  here  is  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
is  it  not? 

AN  enlarged   military   ATTACHE  STAFF   IN    ATHENS 

Secretary  Patterson.  The  War  Department  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  doing  that.  We  would  prefer  to  handle  it  through  an  enlargement 
of  our  military  attache  people  around  the  U.S.  Ministry  in  Athens. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  totally  different  concept,  and  a  much  safer 
one,  and  it  would  be  much  happier  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
I  suspect. 

Secretary  Patterson.  We  think  it  would  be  less  provocative.  I 
might  say  that  the  British  have  a  military  mission  there.  That  was 
the  second  force  that  Dean  Acheson  spoke  of,  the  first  being  the 
British  brigade,  the  other  being  quite  a  large  military  mission — 200 
officers  and  900  soldiers,  or  something  like  that — which  is  quite  closely 
tied  into  the  Greek  Army,  liaison  people  at  the  different  headquarters. 

If  the  British  could  maintain  that  mission  there  somewhat  longer, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  about  to  comment  ? 

"detailing  officers  and  men"  provocative 

Secretary  Forrestal.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
not  carry  your  thought  if  you  had  the  word  "mission"  rather  than 
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"detailing  officers  and  men''  ?  That  does  sound  as  if  you  had  the  right 
to  send  a  division. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  language  is  quite  provoc- 
ative, and  I  am  very  sure  you  will  confront  a  very  severe  challenge 
with  respect  to  this  particular  language,  and  that  this  will  be  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  opposition. 

Senator  Smith.  Especially,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  context  in  con- 
nection with  this  whole  issue.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  dangerous 
language. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  year 
we  got  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  China  military  mission  bill.  It 
was  stopped  every  time  we  tried  to  bring  it  out.  The  general  bill  was 
stopped  right  here  in  this  committee,  as  you  remember. 

RUSSIAN  PROTEST  AGAINST  BRITISH 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
Russians  have  been  protesting  against  the  British  activities  there?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  British  were  able  to  do  these  things  we  could 
do  them  too. 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  have  been  no  formal  protests.  Of  course, 
Pravda  and  the  Russian  newspapers  keep  up  a  running  attack  on  the 
British  activities  in  Greece  and  the  activities  of  the  British  Ministry 
in  Greece. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  is  that  this  is  a  centui-y-old  practice 
of  the  British,  and  here  we  are  staking  out  a  substantially  new  Ameri- 
can policy. 

Secretary  Acheson.  A&  the  Secretary  of  War  said.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg,  if  the  British  will  maintain  their  training  mission  in  Greece, 
that  will  be  all  to  the  good,  and  we  should  be  in  favor  of  that  and 
we  will  try  to  urge  the  British  to  do  it.  Even  if  they  do  that,  you  will 
need  some  American  militaiy  people  in  an  advisory  capacity  there. 
They  will  have  to  acquire  equipment  of  various  sorts  from  the  United 
States;  you  will  have  to  have  liaison  officere  there  to  find  out  what 
is  needed,  to  get  it  out,  to  describe  it,  and  train  them  in  how  to  use  it 
when  it  gets  there.  If  the  British  do  not  maintain  their  training  mis- 
sion, then  it  will  seem  clear  that  we  have  to  do  it  if  we  are  going  to 
help  the  Greek  Army  get  itself  in  shape  so  it  can  handle  the  internal 
threats  against  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

CHANGE  OF  LANGUAGE  URGED 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  whether  the 
British  maintain  their  mission  or  not,  I  prayerfully  suggest  to  you 
that  the  language  in  subsection  (c),  if  possible,  ought  to  be  rewritt-en 
in  far  more  restrictive  terms.  I  know  what  the  impact  on  me  is  when  I 
read,  "by  detailing  any  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces." 
Right  off  the  bat  the  impact  just  scares  me  to  death,  although  I  know 
what  the  limitations  are. 

Now  the  effect,  I  am  afraid,  on  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  who  are  critical  of  this  whole  enterprise,  is  going  to  be  pretty 
severe  at  that  point. 
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Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  you  can  change  it  around  and  say,  "The 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  19, 1926,  as  amended,  are  hereby  extended 
and  made  applicable  to  Greece  and  Turkey." 

The  Chairman.  That  certainly  is  a  totally  different  statement  of 
the  situation.  I  think,  frankly,  that  this  is  very  dangerous  language 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 

WORKING  THROUGH   THE  U.N. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  you  a  question  at  this  point  ? 
I  am  aware  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  set  up  in  any  way  to  deal  with 
this  practically,  but  would  we  not  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  if 
we  put  the  heat  on  the  United  Nations  and  tried  to  work  through  that 
chamiel  as  a  United  Nations  problem,  rather  than  to  take  it  unilaterally 
as  a  United  States  problem  vis-a-vis  Russia  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  the  question  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
statement  last  night.  It  seems  to  me  another  necessity  from  a  psycholog- 
ical standpoint  is  to  keep  ourselves  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  within 
the  physical  boundaries  of  the  United  Nations  organization  itself. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  just  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  at  the  moment  ( 1 )  it  has 
no  fmids  for  relief,  and  if  it  did  have  they  would  be  our  funds 
and  we  would  be  in  the  same  fix  that  we  are  in  in  connection  with 
UNRRA ;  (2)  they  have  no  military  force,  because  the  fact  is  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  declined  to  let  the  Military  Committee  make 
even  a  report  and  a  recommendation.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  w^hy  should  we  not,  as  part  of  this  plan,  as  an 
indication,  a  practical,  identified  indication  of  our  anxiety,  get  this 
sort  of  problem  back  into  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
instruct  our  representative  on  the  Security  Council  immediately  to 
make  a  public  move  in  the  Security  Council  urging  the  speediest  jdos- 
sible  report  upon  this  subject.  Is  that  not  good  psychology  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  An  earliest  possible  report  by  the  mission  which 
is  over  there  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  by  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  this  thing  in  its  j^igeonhole.  The  chief 
reason  the  United  Nations  is  impotent  in  the  long-range  view  of  han- 
dling a  problem  of  this  nature  is  that  it  still  has  only  one  leg.  It  hasn't 
any  implementation  for  chapter  VIII,  and  the  reason  it  has  none  is 
because  the  Russians  have  not  let  it  have — and  we  have  never  said 
anjilhing  about  it.  We  have  never  made  any  public  protest  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Why  would  it  not  underline  and  underscore  our  anxiety  to  get  as 
many  of  these  problems  into  the  United  Nations  as  possible  if  we  would 
now  move  in  the  Security  Council  to  urge  the  speediest  possible  com- 
pletion of  agreements  for  submission  to  member  nations? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  that  can  be  done.  You  know,  Senator, 
that  is  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  that 
was  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  urging  the  Security  Council  to  get  after 
the  military  staff  committee  to  get  those  agreements  worked  out  on 
the  furnishing  of  troops. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  can  we  not  have  our  delegate  very  promptly 
call  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  that  paragraph  in  the  re- 
solution of  the  General  Assembly  and,  if  possible,  make  it  plain  what 
has  happened,  and  urge  action  ?  Would  that  not  be  helpful  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  I  think  it  would,  and  I  think  that  can  be 
done  and  will  be  done.  It  will  not  deal  with  the  problem  that  we  have 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  quit«  understand.  I  am  just  talking  about  the 
necessity. 

Senator  George.  Do  you  think  it  would  get  any  assent  from  Russia* 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  point. 

Senator  Smith.  It  would  put  Russia  on  the  spot  to  reject  it. 

USING   IDEOI^GICAL  RESOURCES 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  engaged  now  in  an  ideological  contest 
with  the  Russians,  I  think  we  have  to  use  all  of  our  available  ideologi- 
cal resources,  too,  and  I  do  not  think  we  do.  Here  is  one  of  them. 

I  judge  from  my  preliminary  letters  and  telegrams  on  this  subject 
that  the  one  overriding  question  in  the  country  is,  Why  is  it  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  take  this  thing  over  ?  You  read  these  congres- 
sional comments,  some  of  them :  "This  means  the  United  Nations  is 
dead."  Can't  we  underscore  and  symbolize  the  reason  why,  and  do  it 
in  an  affirmative  way  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion :  It  is  all  right 
to  punch  up  the  Security  Council  about  the  Joint  Staff  Committee  and 
getting  these  troops,  but  that  is  not  going  to  affect  this  situation.  It 
will  take  a  long  time.  It  has  to  be  ratified  by  every  nation  before  these 
agreements  are  valid.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

(Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.) 

UNITED  STATES   "piNCH-HITS"   FOR  THE  U.N. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question  in  that  connec- 
tion? Would  we  not  be  stronger  if  we  put  the  responsibility  right  up 
to  the  United  Nations  and  said  in  doing  so,  "We  realize  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  act"  ?  We  can  say,  "We  will  pinch-hit  in  the  meantime, 
but  in  doing  so  we  realize  it  is  United  Nations  property." 

I  feel  there  is  great  danger  of  the  world  being  allied  in  two  camps, 
Russia  on  one  side  with  her  satellites,  and  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  on  the  other. 

We  can  have  our  representative  on  the  Comicil  bring  that  matter  up. 
Russia  will  object,  of  course.  Russia  has  turned  the  thing  down,  and 
we  are  acting  because  the  emergency  is  there,  and  the  United  Nations 
is  not  prepared  to  act.  We  are  not  taking  the  initiative  to  challenge 
Russia. 

Senator  Connally.  Outside  of  providing  the  force,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to  step  in  here.  There  has 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  before  it  acts. 

Senator  Smith.  Every  dismembered  economy  is  a  potential  threat, 
and  we  know  that  this  area  is  the  greatest  potential  danger  in  the 
world  today. 
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UNITED  STATES   ON  THE   LINE   AGAINST   "CERTAIN   IDEOLOGIES" 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  ever  going  to  get  any- 
where through  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  see  how  the  President's 
speech  of  yesterday  can  be  characterized  as  a  mere  plea  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  If  it  were  mere  economic  assistance  it  would  be 
one  thing,  and  it  would  be  easily  done.  But  he  put  this  nation  squarely 
on  the  line  against  certain  ideologies. 

WORKING  THROUGH   THE  U.N. 

Now,  we  might  as  well  face  it,  and  once  you  got  into  the  United 
Nations  there  would  be  more  than  one  nation  there  fighting  us  on  that 
issue.  Russia  would  have  friends.  She  undoubtedly  would  have  back- 
ing on  that  issue.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  it  except  just 
to  face  this  issue  straight,  and  that  is  what  the  President's  address  did. 
It  clearly  put  us  on  the  line.  Call  it  communism,  totalitarianism,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  it  is  there.  If  we  are  going  to  stand  on 
that  line,  so  far  as  this  issue  is  concerned  I  think  your  United  Nations 
is  simply  short  circuited  and  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  seem  to  have  totally  failed  to  make  my  suggestion 
understood,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  my  fault. 

Senator  George.  I  understand  you  think  you  ought  to  urge  them 
to  act. 

PROBLEM    or   AMERICAN   PEOPLE   UNDERSTANDING 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  we  confront  is  an  adequate  understanding  by  the  American 
people  as  to  what  this  situation  is,  and  an  adequate  understanding  by 
the  American  people  as  to  why  the  United  Nations,  exactly  as  you  say, 
is  unportant  in  this  situation,  and  I  want  to  dramatize  that  and  make  it 
so  plain  that  nobody  can  misunderstand  it,  by  raising  this  issue  in 
respect  to  military  forces  in  the  Security  Council.  Then  the  country 
will  understand  that  the  United  Nations  does  not  have  any  power  that 
it  could  use  in  this  situation.  I  am  not  directing  my  suggestion  to  any 
thought  that  \Ye  are  going  to  get  any  aid  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Smith.  I  was  not  either. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  directing  it  to  the  idea  that  the  American 
people  have  to  have  a  pretty  firm  understanding  as  to  what  the  diffi- 
culties are,  and  I  think  this  is  the  way  to  dramatize  it. 

Senator  George.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  put  some  heat  on  Russia, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  want  to  lay  everything  on  the  table,  Senator, 
so  that  the  American  people  will  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  they 
understand  it  this  morning  much  better  than  they  did  before  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  his  message,  and  I  think  one  of  our  major  jobs  is  to  make 
them  understand  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  will  unless  we 
dramatize  this  thing  in  every  possible  way. 

I  give  it  to  you  purely  as  a  personal  opinion.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  colleagues  who  disagree,  but  that  is  what  I  think. 

Senator  George.  I  could  not  raise  any  objection  to  what  you  say, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  doing  that.  But  if  you  had  the  United  Nations 
functioning  today,  with  this  issue  drawn,  you  could  not  act  through  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  totally  agree. 
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Senator  George.  Absolutely.  And  there  is  no  use  to  kid  ourselves  to 
think  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  No.  And  why  kid  the  American  people  by  leaving 
them  in  possession  of  a  notion  which  is  false  ? 

Senator  George.  I  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  typical  of  the  message  coming  in  by  the 
thousands.  It  is  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Branch  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  : 

The  only  way  we  can  uphold  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  put  the 
matter  of  Greece  and  Turkey  into  its  hands,  making  this  an  international  under- 
taking, not  a  unilateral,  which  would  undercut  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  all  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  for  us  to  just 
reply,  "No,  this  isn't  feasible."  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  dramati- 
cally demonstrate  to  these  thousands  of  people  who  have  this  point 
of  view  why  it  cannot  be  done. 

WORKING   through    THE   U.N. 

Senator  Connally.  Then  can  that  not  be  revealed  in  debate?  You 
said,  "Why  kid  the  American  people?"  Well,  why  kid  them  by  trying 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  United  Nations  can  do  it  when  we  know  it 
cannot  ?  We  kiiow  it  cannot.  Why  not  be  frank  wath  them  ? 

Senator  Smith.  But  it  is  part  of  the  evolution  of  international  co- 
operation. I  think  the  chairman  is  correct  in  suggesting  that  our  rep- 
resentative on  the  Council  should  at  least  make  the  statement  on  this 
matter. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  Nobody  objects  to  that. 
Let  him  demand  that  this  Military  Committee  go  on  and  provide  this 
international  force.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  for  general  purposes. 

But  we  weaken  our  attitude  here  by  intimating,  "Well,  we  are  doing 
it,  but  we  think  the  United  Nations  ought  to  do  it,"  when  we  know  it 
cannot  do  it. 

IMPOTENCE   or   THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

Secretary  Forrestal.  What  the  chairman,  it  seems  to  me  as  an  out- 
sider, is  trying  to  do  is  to  demonstrate  and  make  manifest  unmistakably 
the  present  impotence  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  cannot  just  say  it.  The  people  will  not 
believe  us.  I  think  I  demonstrate  it  by  the  procedure  I  have  suggested. 

Secretary  Patterson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria 
and  Albania  have  been  waging  undeclared  war  against  Greece  for  the 
last  6  months,  and  is  that  not  what,  at  San  Francisco  at  any  rate,  2 
years  ago,  the  people  were  hoping  the  United  Nations,  if  it  made  swift 
progress,  would  have  had  a  force  in  hand  to  handle  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion? But  they  have  not  done  it.  Their  progress  has  been  blocked  by 
Russian  objections  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  in  the  predicament  we  are  in. 

Senator  Connally.  Russia  has  vetoed  every  effort,  privately,  to  get 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  do  anything.  They  have  just  sat  there 
at  the  meetings  and  done  nothing. 

I  do  not  object  to  your  suggestion  at  all. 

Secretary  Patterson.  To  put  the  fault  right  where  it  lies. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  Mr.  Secretary.  All  in  the  world  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  we  can  tell  the  people  that  Russia  has  blocked  all  efforts 
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to  complete  the  implementation  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  us  to  speak  about  too  frankly  and  it  is  far 
better  to  let  Eussia  say  it  for  herself  right  out  in  the  open,  and  within 
the  next  2  weeks. 

Secretary  Patterson.  You  people  at  San  Francisco,  if  you  had  fore- 
seen this  kind  of  contingency  coming  up,  would  have  provided  a  place 
in  the  charter  where  this  kind  of  program  could  be  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  was  the  remotest  anticipation 
that  we  would  linger  for  2  or  3  or  4  years  with  only  half  of  the  equip- 
ment on  which  we  presumed  and  pretend  to  be  able  to  rely. 

PERCEPTION    or   THE   COMMON   PEOPLE 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  believe  that  the  common  peo- 
ple intuitively  sense  possibly  two  angles  to  this  picture.  First,  they 
cut  across  all  of  what  you  might  call  the  rot  and  misunderstanding 
and  they  say,  "Well,  Eussia  is  interfering  directly  or  indirectly  with 
Greece  and  with  Turkey,  and  these  two  countries  are  fearful  that  they 
will  be  taken  over."  So  they  say,  "That  is  a  problem  for  the  United 
Nations,"  and  they  know  that  there  has  been  this  warfare  going  on 
in  the  north  of  Greece.  They  reach  that  conclusion. 

Second,  having  reached  it,  they  say,  "Why  doesn't  the  United 
Nations  go  ahead  and  handle  it  ?"  And  they  have  not  got  a  satisfactory 
answer  yet. 

The  answer  here  is  that  the  United  Nations,  first,  has  not  the 
machinery  in  shape ;  they  have  not  the  police  force.  Then  there  is  the 
second  angle  to  this.  The  people  of  America  are  mighty  concerned 
about  whether  this  is  the  opening  wedge  to  our  taking  over  the  job 
that  Britain  has  done  so  well  in  the  last  150  years  throughout  the  globe. 
They  are  concerned,  first,  as  to  our  ability,  and  next,  as  to  what  it  will 
do  to  our  economy  if  we  charge  our  own  economy, with  that  tremendous 
load. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  credit  our  people  with  either  an  intui- 
tive sense  or  a  feeling  that,  as  Lincoln  said,  "God  must  have  loved 
the  common  people;  he  made  so  many  of  them."  There  is  a  lot  more 
wisdom  in  them,  sometimes,  than  in  the  folks  who  live  day  in  and 
day  out  with  these  problems. 

Now  then,  what  is  the  out?  I  think  the  out,  as  the  chairman  suggests, 
is  that  you  have  to  lay  these  cards  right  on  the  table.  You  have  to  let 
the  people  see  the  whole  picture,  and  you  have  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  say  that  this  whole  thing  is  to  stop  the  impact  of  Eussia  at  this  par- 
ticular point,  and  it  is  no  commitment  for  any  other  point.  If  they 
think  it  is  a  commitment  to  go  all  over  the  world  wherever  we  are — 
we  are  there.  We  are  in  Korea,  fighting  the  Eussians,  practically,  and 
at  other  places  w^e  are  having  the  same  trouble. 

IMPLICATIONS    THROUGH    THE    WORLD 

Senator  Smith.  You  have  Communistic  infiltration  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Are  we  going  to  be  called  on  to  finance  resistance  to  communism 
in  other  countries  like  that,  ]\Ir.  Secretary  ?  I  am  not  opposed  to  your 
proposals.  I  think  we  must  go  through  with  them,  1  want  to  see  what 
the  implications  are  throughout  the  world. 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  there  are  situations  where  we  can  do  some- 
thing effective,  then  I  think  we  must  certainly  do  it. 
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GREEK    FUNDS    BLOCKED    IN    IX)NDON 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  give  me  the  answer  to  this : 
This  is  another  story  which  is  being  generally  used.  This  is  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  which  is  a  rather  reliable  outfit : 

While  Britain  is  pleading  for  United  States  aid  to  Greece,  more  than  $220,- 
000,000  in  Greek  Government  funds  and  aceimiulated  private  credits  remain 
blocked  in  London  banks;  the  total,  amounting  to  55,000,000  pounds  sterling, 
was  frozen  by  the  British  Government  during  the  war.  Technically  the  money 
w^as  unfrozen  in  March,  1946,  but  the  agreement  was  so  hedged  with  restrictions 
that  the  Greeks  can  not  use  the  funds  outside  the  British  Empire  sterling  area. 
Greek  Embassy  oflBcials  in  Washington  say  that  if  they  had  this  money,  they 
would  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  food,  consumption  goods,  and 
industrial  machinery  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  have  to  know  the  facts  about  that.  Have  you  any  facts 
on  the  subject? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  what  they  are  talking  about  in  that 
story  is  the  whole  question  of  the  convertibility  of  the  pound.  The 
Greek  funds  are  not  blocked  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  used.  They 
can  be  used,  and  they  are  being  used,  and  the  British  have  used  a  very 
large  amount  of  their  own  funds.  Yesterday  the  British  Government 
told  the  Greek  Government  that  all  the  food  which  Great  Britain  had 
supplied  in  the  pre-UNRK A  period  was  going  to  be  charged  off.  There 
would  be  no  debt  created.  That  goes  in  the  neighborhood  of  3i/^  to  4 
million  pounds.  That  is  a  ^ift  from  the  British  to  the  Greeks. 

Wliat  this  story  is  referring  to  is  the  situation  which  exists  through- 
out the  whole  sterling  area,  that  sterling  is  not  convertible  into  dollars. 
Under  the  agreement  which  we  made  with  the  British,  it  is  convertible 
1  year  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  unless  that 
time  is  extended. 

Senator  George.  That  will  be  some  time  in  July.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  they  can  make  it  convertible. 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  they  can. 

Senator  George.  I  think,  and  still  think,  I  was  originally  right.  We 
did  not  make  Great  Britain  a  large  enough  loan  to  do  the  job.  I  have 
emphasized  it  over  and  over  again,  but  could  not  get  anybody  to  agree 
with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  way  that  we  can  make  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  restricted  Greek  funds  in  their  juris- 
diction ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  make  an 
agreement  that  Greek  balances  are  going  to  be  convertible  when  other 
balances  are  not  made  convertible. 

Senator  George.  The  only  way  we  could  do  that  would  be  to 
unfreeze  them  ourselves,  by  unilateral  action  on  our  part.  We  could 
probably  arrange  it,  but  we  would  have  to  put  up  the  money. 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  could  accept  the  sterling  and  give  the 
Greeks  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  for  collateral,  rather  than 
none.  Is  there  any  way  to  work  an  arrangement  out  in  that  connec- 
tion? I  think  you  face  a  difficult  challenge  when  the  people  are  told 
that  there  are  $220  million  of  Greek  money  tied  up  in  the  sterling 
areas,  and  when  Greek  Embassy  officials  are  quoted  as  saying  that  if 
they  had  the  money  they  could  do  a  lot  of  this  job  themselves. 
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I  understand  the  difficulties,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  just  asking  whether 
or  not  there  is  not  some  way  to  go  around  the  difficulties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capitalizing  on  this  particular  sum. 

Secretary  Achesox.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  Senator. 

Senator  George.  I  would  not  see  any  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
buy  the  sterling  and  handle  it  ourselves,  and  take  the  loss  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  you  like  to  say  to  us?  Secretary 
Patterson,  Secretary  Forrestal,  and  Secretary  Acheson  are  available 
to  all  of  you. 

Secretary  Patterson.  I  quite  agree  with  the  approach  that  you  have 
to  point  out  to  the  people  that  these  other  resorts  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  available,  such  as  the  World  Bank,  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  United  Nations,  because  the  first  reaction  is  always, 
"This  is  a  very  strange  step  for  us  to  take.  Haven't  some  of  our  agencies 
already  in  operation  got  the  power  to  handle  the  situation?" 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  each  one  of  those  possibilities  be  dealt 
with  and  the  reasons  pointed  out  why  they  cannot  do  it. 

People  will  ask,  "Well,  did  not  Iran  go  to  the  United  Nations  a  year 
ago  to  check  Russian  aggression,  and  was  it  not  checked?"  In  one  way 
or  another  it  was. 

Senator  George.  Have  we  any  loan  to  Turkey  through  Export- 
Import  Bank  ?  We  have  no  loan  now,  have  we  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  $25  million. 

Senator  George.  A  small  loan.  We  have  none  with  Greece. 

Secretary  Acheson.  $15  or  $20  million  have  been  made  available 
to  Greece.  Part  of  that  has  been  spent  and  part  has  not. 

loan  for  the  ITALIAN  ARMY 

Senator  Connally.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  made  a  large  loan  to  Italy 
for  practically  these  same  purposes,  to  keep  communism  from  over- 
whelming her  and  chaos  resulting? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  done  that. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  get  in  such  a  lather 
about  this  when  we  have  been  doing  it  for  other  countries.  The  drama- 
tics of  it  is  that  it  looks  like  a  direct  thrust  at  Russia.  These  other  loans 
were  indirect  thrusts  at  Russia.  We  were  afraid  she  would  come  in  and 
take  control  in  Italy  and  France,  and  we  loaned  them  the  money. 

Secretary  Patterson.  The  relief  we  gave  in  Italy  was  by  having  the 
Army  pay  some  cash  in  place  of  making  Italy  foot  the  bill  itself  for  the 
expenses  of  our  troops  there. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes.  We  have  given  Italy  several  kinds  of  help. 
We  have  transferred  to  Italy  the  dollars  which  accrued  on  account 
of  the  pay  of  our  troops.  Our  troops  were  paid  in  lira.  Dollars  were  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  against  that,  and  those  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  Italy. 

Similarly,  the  Army  made  purchases  in  Italy.  We  have  paid  dollars 
for  those  purchases. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  a  loan  of  $100  million. 

Senator  Connally.  We  have  made  available  to  Italy  in  all  about 
$900  million  in  one  way  or  other,  have  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  About  that. 
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LOANS  TO  GREECE  SINCE  THE  WAR 

The  Chairman.  The  complete  answer  to  your  question  seems  to  be 
as  follows : 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  already  extended  credit  to  Greece  totalling 
$115,000,000.  Of  this,  $45,000,000  was  an  authorized  line  of  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  Liberty  ships  and  other  maritime  equipment  valued  at  $60,000,000  to  private 
Greek  interests,  guaranteed  by  the  Greek  Government.  A  credit  of  $45,000,000 
was  also  given  Greece  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  surplus  property  abroad. 
An  Export-Import  Bank  credit  of  $25,000,000  was  extended  in  January,  1946,  for 
rehabilitation  purposes.  Also,  through  its  72  per  cent  of  the  total  contribution  to 
UNRRA,  the  United  States  has  been  instrumental  in  extending  another  $260,- 
000,000  in  aid  to  Greece. 

So,  in  one  way  or  other,  we  have  created  a  sizable  account  already. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  does  that  total,  then  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  it  is  a  divergent  mixture  of  things.  Some 
of  these  credits  are  probably  good. 

Senator  Connally.  The  UNRRA  figure  is  not  any  good,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  No.  The  Liberty  ship  account  might  be  good.  The 
total  is  $200  million  aside  from  UNRRA. 

acquainting   the   AMERICAN   PEOPLE   WITH   THE  FACTS 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  and  how  is  there  going  to  be  an  opportunity  on 
the  record  and  in  public  to  frankly  acquaint  the  American  people  with 
all  of  these  various  facts  that  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning  ? 

Secretary  Agheson.  I  presume  that  that  will  occur  before  the  House 
committee  and  before  this  committee  when  the  bill  comes  before  it  for 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  prepared  at  that  time  to  lay  frankly  all 
of  these  facts  on  the  record  as  you  disclosed  them  to  us  this  morning  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  will  have  to  do  it  with  a  certain  amount  of 
discreetness,  but  we  will  have  to  do  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  whole  story  has  to  be  made  utterly 
plain. 

(Discussion  was  oil  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Answering  another  question,  the  accurate  answer 
regarding  reparations  for  Greece  is  $105  million  from  Italy  and  $45 
million  from  Bulgaria,  a  total  prospective  revenue  of  $150  million, 
spread  over  6  or  7  years. 

Senator  Connally.  With  very  little  of  it  available  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  Forrestal,  have  you  anything  you  want 
to  say  on  this  situation, 

THE   NAVAL   POINT   OF   VIEW 

Secretary  Forrestal.  Only  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  to  repeat 
what  I  know  all  of  the  members  of  your  committee  are  aware  of,  that 
this  involves  the  Mediterranean  area.  There  are  two  ends  to  that  battle. 
One  is  at  Gibralter  and  Spain  and  the  other,  of  course,  is  the  eastern 
end  of  it,  and  if  our  people  were  faced  with  the  closing  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  what  the  demolition  of  Greece  as  an  active  power 
means,  and  the  accession  by  Turkey  to  Russia's  demand  for  the  Darda- 
nelles, you  have  cut  the  world  in  half.  That  is  the  naval  interest. 
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I  tliink,  as  Admiral  Sherman  points  out,  it  may  be  wise  to  point  out 
that  American  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  a  new  thing.  The 
earliest  history  of  the  American  Navy  dealt  with  the  Mediterranean. 
In  fact,  we  were  more  active  there  than  we  have  ever  been  anywhere 
since  we  have  had  merchant  shipping.  The  actions  of  the  pirates  of 
the  Barbary  Coast  in  connection  with  that  shipping  brought  it  home 
to  us  very  sharply. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

WESTERX  EUROPEAX  ECONOMY  IN  DIFFICULTY 

Admiral  Sherman.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  to  emphasize  that 
the  economy  of  Western  Europe,  dependent  on  coal,  seems  to  be  having 
increasing  difficulty. 

THE  iron  curtain 

Secretary  Forrestal.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  show  that  line.  Take 
that  so-called  Iron  Curtain,  running  right  down  here  and  across,  and 
through  the  Black  Sea.  The  Russians,  you  remember,  were  asking  for 
a  trusteeship  in  Tripolitania,  which  would  be  an  extension  over  the 
sea  of  that  same  curtain. 

Turkey  and  Greece  are  each  a  function  of  the  other.  If  Greece  goes, 
it  is  on  the  flank;  if  Turkey  goes,  you  have  an  impossible  military 
situation. 

U.S.  self-interest 

The  Chairman.  "What  is  the  answer  to  tliis  question — and  with  great 
respect  I  think  this  was  the  chief  weakness  in  the  President's  message, 
that  at  no  point  did  he  bring  this  hazard  home  to  the  United  States  as 
an  American  hazard  in  any  aspect.  He  left  it  rather  in  the  ideological 
field,  of  interest  in  freedom.  Does  not  this  come  back  to  the  United 
States  and  its  own  intelligent  self-interest  in  very  realistic  fashion  ? 

Secretary  Forrestal.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  prove  that  to  the  American  people? 
What  can  you  say  to  them  ?  What  dare  you  say  to  them  on  that  subject  ? 

( Discussion  was  off  the  record. ) 

LIPPMAN  editorial 

Senator  SariTii.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  one  other  question 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lippman,  in  an  editorial  a  few  days  ago,  pointed 
out  that  if  we  got  into  the  business  of  spreading  our  financial  resources 
too  thin,  we  would  accomplish  nothmg  by  it,  we  might  get  ourselves 
into  trouble,  the  dollar  go  off,  and  so  on,  and  he  raised  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  possibly  it  was  our  job,  as  a  matter  of  foreign  policy, 
to  seek  certain  strategic  areas  that  we  could  bolster,  and  limit  our 
policy  to  that,  instead  of  being  caught  with  a  lot  of  things  we  cannot 
keep  up  with.  That  is  what  troubles  me. 

Secretaiy  Acheson.  I  read  that  article  of  Walter  Lippmann.  One 
of  the  interesting  things  is  that  in  prior  articles  of  Mr.  Lippmann, 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  always  been  the  strategic  area  in  which 
he  was  most  interested.  Now  he  talks  about  other  strategic  areas  as 
though  this  were  not  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  still  interested 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  he  is  interested  in  some  other  places. 

84-469—72 3 
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It  is  true  that  there  are  parts  of  the  world  to  which  we  have  no 
access.  It  would  be  silly  to  believe  that  we  can  do  anything  effective 
in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  or  Poland.  You  cannot  do  that.  That  is  within 
the  Russian  area  of  physical  force.  We  are  excluded  from  that.  There 
are  other  places  where  we  can  be  effective.  One  of  them  is  Korea,  and 
I  think  that  is  another  place  where  the  line  has  been  clearly  drawn 
between  the  Russians  and  ourselves. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

ESSENCE  or  president's  message 

Senator  Smith.  Then  we  have  come  to  this  place  in  our  policy :  We 
are  saying,  ''You  have  come  this  far.  Now  you  have  to  stop  or  you  are 
running  head  on  into  us."  Is  that  what  the  President's  message  means  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  In  these  areas  where  our  help  can  be  effective 
in  resisting  this  penetration. 

Senator  Smith.  Of  course,  you  have  to  decide  where  you  can  be 
effective. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  The  fundamental  problem  that  baffles  me  is  that 
the  Russians  feel  perfectly  free  to  talk  about  us  in  any  way  they 
please,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  and  it  never 
seems  to  occur  to  anybody  that  that  creates  an  international  incident, 
and  we  have  to  weigh  every  word  we  say.  Are  we  reaching  a  point 
where  we  can  say  some  of  these  things  publicly  ?  I  want  to  know  what 
the  Secretary  has  to  say  about  that. 

RUSSIANS  ATTACK  UNITED  STATES  THROUGH  THEIR  PRESS 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  Russians  are  reasonably  careful.  They  have 
this  fiction  that  the  Russian  press  is  not  connected  with  the  Russian 
Government,  so  it  is  the  press  that  says  the  extreme  things  about  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Russian  governmental  officials  usually  attack 
the  Western  Powers  by  referring  to  "imperialistic  capitalism"  and  ''en- 
circlement by  the  capitalistic  countries"  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
not  very  often  that  they  come  out,  although  they  have  done  it,  as  you 
know,  in  Paris  and  other  places. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

Senator  White.  May  I  go  back  and  ask  a  question  on  a  matter  that 
I  think,  if  not  highly  important,  is  of  interest  to  me  ? 

working  through  the  U.N. 

We  have  heard  from  many  quarters  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
problem  and  dump  it  in  the  lap  of  the  United  Nations;  that  our  repre- 
sentative ought  to  demand  consideration  and  action  on  it,  and  we  are 
told  at  the  same  time  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  do  anything 
about  it. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  cannot  the  United  Nations  do  any- 
thing about  it  ?  Is  it  because  it  has  not  the  charter  and  the  autliority 
to  deal  with  problems  of  this  character,  or  is  it  a  want  of  autliority  iii. 
the  organization,  or  is  it  a  want  of  funds?  Or  is  it  just  the  voice  of 
Russia  that  is  stopping  the  United  Nations  ? 
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I  would  like  to  have,  for  my  own  information,  a  clear  statement  as 
to  why  the  United  Nations  is  impotent,  or  is  said  to  be  impotent. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  covered  that  earlier  in  the  hearing 
pretty  completely. 

Senator  White.  We  covered  the  fact  that  there  was  a  desire  to  have 
it  passed  on  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
could  not  do  anything  about  it,  but  I  did  not  hear  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  the  United  Nations  could  not  function. 

The  Chairman-.  The  fii-st  reason  is  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  a 
relief  agency  and  has  no  funds  for  relief,  and  if  this  problem  were  to 
be  passed  to  the  United  Nations,  the  only  thing  in  the  world  they 
could  do  would  be  to  reassemble  a  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  levy  an  assessment  on  the  membership  to  raise  these  funds, 
which  would  put  the  major  assessment  on  us,  but  would  leave  us 
entirelj^  without  adequate  control  of  their  expenditure,  so  that  as  a 
relief  agency,  which  the  United  Nations  was  never  supposed  to  be,  its 
use  for  those  purposes  is  not  only  impractical  but  entirely  contrary  to 
our  own  public  interest,  because  we  want  to  control  our  own  fimds. 
The  chief  complaint  against  UNRRA  is  that  we  spent  the  money  and 
did  not  have  the  say-so.  That  would  be  exactly  the  situation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  has  two  functions :  One  to  keep  the  peace 
pacifically,  and  the  other,  if  necessary,  hj  military  force,  and  the 
second  is  the  complement  of  the  first.  The  second  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered at  the  moment  because  the  United  Nations  has  never  completed 
the  contracts  for  military  force  which  the  charter  requires,  and  it  has 
not  completed  them  because  Russia  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
completed. 

Therefore  the  United  Nations  (1)  has  no  facilities  for  relief  and 
was  never  supposed  to  have;  (2)  it  has  no  facilities  for  the  use  of 
force,  because  it  has  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  use 
of  force. 

Senator  White.  You  have  said  what  I  wanted  to  hear  and  what  I 
wanted  in  the  record. 

Senator  George.  In  other  words,  as  a  peace  force  it  has  never  been 
organized  effectively  or  completely,  and  it  cannot  go  on  on  account 
of  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Coisnallt.  Furthermore,  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  e^-en  the  Security  Council,  if  it  had  tliis  force,  can- 
not intervene  unless  it  finds  that  there  is  a  threat  to  world  peace 
involved. 

Senator  White.  Of  course,  the  thing  that  intrigued  me  about  it  was, 
if  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  this  thing,  that  raises  a  question  as  to  why  we  want  to 
pass  it  on  to  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Connally.  I  raised  that  question  earlier.  I  did  not  see  any 
use  in  doing  it. 

faith  in  the  U.N. 

Senator  White.  I  think  if  y\-e  passed  this  question  up  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  concluded  and  said  to  us  and  to  the 
world  that  it  coidd  not  do  anvthinc;  about  it,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
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tremendous  shock  to  the  American  people,  who  have  had  up  to  now — ■ 
and  I  think  they  still  have  it — a  very  substantial  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  for  peace. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  right  to  that  faith,  and  the  United 
Nations  has  functioned  in  many  a  situation  to  prevent  a  festering 
situation  becoming  belligerently  dangerous.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  has  to  have 
its  organization  completed  before  it  can  be  expected  to  function. 

It  might  be  remembered  that  the  United  Nations  now  has  a  com- 
mission in  northern  Greece,  sent  there  by  the  Security  Council,  to  in- 
quire into  external  aggression  from  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  whether  there  is  any  hope  for  an  early 
interim  report,  at  least,  from  that  group.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  another 
thing  which  would  be  very  useful  to  the  psychology  of  this  situation. 

Secretary  AciiESOisr.  Mr.  Ethridge  is  working  very  hard  to  produce 
that.  Again,  he  is  meeting  obstruction  and  difficulty  from  some  of  the 
members. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  refresh  my  recollection  as  to  what  coun- 
tries are  represented  on  that  commission  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  cannot  be  very  accurate.  I  think  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  British,  the  French,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
and  I  think  Syria  or  one  of  those  ]\Iiddlc  Eastern  countries,  and 
Poland. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  hope  for  a  reasonably  early  report  of  some 
sort? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  interim  rejiort. 

Senator  White.  Just  sort  of  summarizing  what  I  attempted  to  say, 
I  think  if  we  accept  the  possibility  that  the  United  Nations  can  do 
something  with  this  situation,  then  by  all  means  send  the  problem 
to  her.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  reached  a  conviction  that  there 
is  nothing  the  United  Nations  can  do,  then  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
question  whether  we  want  the  United  Nations  telling  that  to  the  whole 
American  people,  that  they  cannot  do  anything  aljout  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  American  ])eoplc  have  got  to  be  told 
that  they  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  and  the  reasons.  And  that  is  why 
I  would  like  to  dramatize  the  reasons. 

Senator  White.  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the  reasons  go 
wdtli  the  answer. 

Secretary  Patterson.  Greece  appealed  to  the  ITnited  Nations  in 
December,  did  they  not,  against  this  border  warfare  being  waged 
against  them  ?  And  the  United  Nations  responded  by  sending  a  com- 
mission there  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  were  time  for  nature  to  take  its  coui-se, 
the  report  of  that  commission  would  probably  come  back  to  the  Council 
and  then  perhaps  to  the  General  Assoml)ly,  and  you  might  get  a  solu- 
tion of  the  border  difficulty  if  you  could  wait  that  long. 

(Further  discussion  was  off  the  record,  and  the  hearing  was  ad- 
journed at  12 :40  p.m.) 
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[From  the  Official  Minutes] 

Executive  Session,  Foreign  Relations  Commiti'ee,  March  18,  1947 

The  committee  met  in  executive  session  at  10  :oO  a.m. 
Present :  Senators  Capper,  White,  Wiley,  Smith,  Lodge,  Connally, 
George,  Tiiomas,  Hatch,  and  the  chairman. 

^  >':  ?':  ^i  ;';  -!;  .«- 

The  Greek-Turkish  aid  program  was  next  discussed.  The  chairman 
pointed  out  that  the  State  Department  is  preparing  a  letter  whicli  tlie 
President  is  to  be  asked  to  submit  to  Secretary-General  Lie  of  the 
U.N. 

Senator  Connally  brouglit  up  the  subject  of  hearings  and  stated  it 
was  his  opinion  they  should  start  immediately  and  that  a  bill  should 
be  introduced.  Senator  Smith  agreed  with  Senator  Connally  as  did 
Senator  White,  Senator  Lodge  felt  that  tlie  chairman's  proposal  to 
first  obtain  answers  to  a  questionnaire  was  tlie  more  orderly  way  to 
proceed.  Senator  Hatch  favored  the  committee  getting  into  action  on 
the  matter.  Xo  definite  action  was  taken. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  11 :55  a.m. 

[No  official  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made  of  this  meeting.] 
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[From  the  Official  Minutes] 
Executive  Session,  Foeeign  Relations  Committee,  March  20,  1947 

The  committee  met  in  executive  session  at  10 :30  a.m. 

Present :  Senators  Capper,  Wiley,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Hatch, 
and  the  chairman. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  planning  hearings  on 
the  proposed  loans  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  bill,  S.  938,  was  intro- 
duced March  19  by  Mi\  Vandenberg  (by  request) . 

After  a  general  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  begin  the  public  hear- 
ings, Monday,  March  24, 1947,  at  10  a.m. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  11 :26  a.m. 

[No  official  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made  of  this  meeting.] 

Note:  For  public  hearings  on  March  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  31,  1947  see  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings  on  B.  9SS,  A  Bill  to  Provide 
for  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  80th  Congress,   1st  Session    (1947). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

S.  938 


FRIDAY,   MARCH  28,    1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the 
committee  room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present:  Senators  A'andenberg  (chairman),  Wiley,  Smith,  Hicken- 
looper.  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Before  we  chat  with  the  Ambassadors,  I  want  to  settle  the  question 
of  procedure  from  here  out.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  looks  to  me,  and  then 
we  will  take  the  consensus  of  the  committee. 

Next  week  Friday  and  Saturday  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  will  not  meet,  that  being  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  and  there  w^ill 
be  no  session  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  If  we  meet  on  Monday  and 
hear  Secretaries  Acheson,  Patterson,  and  Forrestal  in  executive  ses- 
sion, we  ought  to  be  able,  it  seems  to  me,  to  start  working  on  the  bill  on 
Tuesday,  April  1,  and  if  we  devote  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  writing 
up  the  bill  we  ought  to  be  able  to  report  it  on  Thursday,  which  will  be 
the  last  session  of  the  Senate  next  week.  I  have  a  tentative  arrange- 
ment then,  under  those  circumstances,  to  take  it  up  on  Monday,  April  7, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  that  program  is  to  be  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  further 
jiublic  hearings.  There  are  four  specific  requests  to  be  heard  and,  as  the 
Senators  know,  there  is  the  general  appeal  made  at  the  close  of  the 
hearings  yesterday  by  the  representative  of  the  Law3'ers'  Guild  and 
an  appeal  made  personally  to  me  by  Senator  Pepper  that  we  do  not 
conclude  the  public  hearings  but  run  them  as  long  as  anybody  wants  to 
be  heard.  I  have  explained  to  Senator  Pepper  that  that  hardly  seems 
possible  under  the  limitations  which  we  necessarily  confront. 

Under  the  circumstances,  my  thought  would  be  that  we  should  an- 
nounce that  public  hearings  are  ended,  but  that  our  record  of  the 
hearings  will  not  be  made  up  until  Thursday;  that  we  can  notify  all 
who  have  requested  to  be  heard  that  their  briefs  will  be  received  up 
until  Wednesday  at  .5  o'clock  and  printed  in  the  record  as  part  of  the 
record.  Then  we  can  circulate  the  complete  printed  hearings  and  the 
complete  questionnaire  and  the  complete  answers  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  over  the  weekend  next  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  that 
schedule  we  should  be  ready  to  proceed  to  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  on  April  7.  ^Monday.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  there  any 
sooner.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  o-et  there  that  soon  if  we  have  anv 
further  public  hearings. 

There  is  a  question  involved  about  public  hearing-g,  because  it  is 
most  unfortunate  to  create  any  suggestion  that  the  public  is  not  being 
given  complete  o]Dportunity  to  be  heard,  but  we  confront  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  in  this  respect.  That  is  the  situation  as  it  appears  to 
me,  and  that  is  the  answer  I  would  give.  I  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
the  committee  thinks.  Senator  Connally  ? 

Senator  Connalia-.  I  am  anxious  to  get  ahead,  but  I  do  not  snppose 
there  is  any  earlier  way. 

You  spoke  about  having  the  Secretaries  here  again  in  executive 
session.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

The  Chairmax.  Senator  Lodge  is  very  anxious  to  present  some 
questions. 

Senator  LonoE.  Yes.  I  have  some  questions  to  present,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  questions  in  here  that  have  not  been  answered  yet.  and 
that  I  do  not  think  can  be  answered  in  public. 

Senator  Siniitit.  I  share  Senator  Lodge's  feeling  in  that.  I  tliink  we 
should  have  the  Secretaries  here. 

Senator  Conxaixy,  Under  that  program,  if  we  are  going  to  adjourn 
Friday  and  Saturday,  I  do  not  suppose  we  can  get  to  the  floor  any 
earlier.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  having  any  further 
public  hearinos.  You  talk  about  wantin.q-  to  have  hearings  until  every- 
body can  be  heard.  That  means  endlessly.  If  you  had  a  hearing  from 
now  until  December  25,  there  would  be  one  who  would  feel  hef  had  a 
new  idea  and  a  new  approach  and  he  should  l^e  heard.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  Senate.  You  start  debate  up  there  and  vou  wear 
them  out  before  you  can  stop  it.  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  public 
hearings.  We  heard  everybody  who  showed  up. 

The  CiiAiP^rAX.  Yes.  I  think  the  record  should  shoAv  that  we  have 
heard  every  applicant  except  Mr.  Costa  G.  Couvaras,  representing  tlie 
American  Relief  for  Greek  Democracv,  and  who  was  called  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Thomas  but  who  did  not  get  here  until  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  notified  him  that  he  could  have  the  first  10  minutes  of 
this  morning's  session,  because  I  wanted  to  be  absolutely  fair  with 
him,  but  he  has  not  shown  up.  Otherwise,  every  witness  who  has 
asked  to  be  heard  has  been  heard. 

"\"\niat  does  the  committee  think  about  this  ? 

EXTENSTON   or  PUBLIC  HEARIXGS 

Senator  Smith.  I  share  your  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  right  procedure,  but,  of  course,  we  must  pause  a  minute  on  the 
gravity  of  this  situation,  developing  what  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  foreign  policy  and  the  natural  feeling  in  the  country  that  they 
do  not  want  to  be  shut  off  from  having  their  views  expressed. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  from  people  who  indicate  that  this 
is  so  serious  that  we  ought  not  move  too  fast  in  it.  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  urgent  you  think  this  legisla- 
tion is.  Suppose  we  ijave  another  week  of  public  hearings.  I  am  inclined 
to  agi-ee  with  you  that  we  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  put 
throu<?-h  a  measure  without  waiting  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  register  their  feelings. 
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The  CnAiRMAX.  If  you  wait  a  week  you  will  still  confront  at  that 
time  the  demands  of  those  who  still  have  not  been  heard.  In  the  second 
place,  you  will  have  put  off  your  Senate  debate  until  April  14.  You 
will  pi-obabh'  collide  by  that  time  with  the  labor  leo-islation  and  the 
tax  legislation,  and  have  to  fio;ht  your  Avay  throuioh  to  any  sort  of- 
consideration,  and  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  feasible. 

Senator  Smith.  I  a^-ree  with  you.  I  am  just  raisino-  the  point  so 
that  we  are  sure  we  are  not  saying  to  the  people,  "Well,  this  is  our 
l)usiness  and  vou  arc  not  entitled  to  be  heard."  I  think  we  liave  given 
them  cA'ery  chance.  You  have  certainly  had  some  witnesses  who  were 
allowed  to  appear  who  did  not  contribute  much  except  a  little  heat. 

That  is  the  only  question  I  i-aise.  I  am  prepared  to  say  3'es,  your 
plan  is  the  right  one.  Let's  go  ahead  and  wind  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  a  motion  on  the  subject. 

Senator  George.  I  would  like  to  sav  this:  I  think  it  would  depend 
upon  who  is  asking  to  be  heard,  whether  you  have  any  additional  re- 
quests. M'lietlier  they  come  from  responsible  sources  that  might  be 
helpful  to  this  committee. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAX.  Let  me  read  the  four  requests  to  you  : 

]Mr.  Alex  Karanikas,  secretary  of  the  American  Council  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Greece,  of  Xew  York  Citv;  ]Mr.  George  Prinsky,  iiational  sec- 
retary. Xational  Conunittee,  jNLacedonian-American  People's  League, 
New  York  City:  Russell  Smith,  ISTational  Farmers  LTnion,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. :  and  C.  B.  Baldwin,  vice  chairman.  Progressive  Citizens 
of  America.  Xew  York. 

Senator  George.  If  you  are  going  to  have  the  Secretaries  again 
next  week,  if  hj  that  time  we  are  requested  to  hear  responsible  spokes- 
men from  responsible  sources.  I  do  not  think  vou  ought  to  close  them 
up.  because  I  think  that  at  most  1  or  '2  davs'  additional  hearino-s 
might  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  mattei-.  It  may  be  that  vou  will 
liave  no  furtlier  requests.  ]Most  of  these  people  can  be  notified  that 
they  can  send  down  a  written  statement  or  a  brief,  and  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  in  95  percent  of  all  the  cases. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  I  think  e^-en  on  this  timetable  that  I  gave  you  it 
would  be  i^ossible  to  have  one  additional  clav  of  liearings  on  ^Monday, 
if  you  wish  to  do  it.  The  question  then  is.  Where  are  you  at  tlie  end 
of  ]\[onday  ? 

Senator  George.  I  think,  INIr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
1  additional  clay's  hearings,  the  committee  ought  to  announce  that  the 
hearings  will  be  continued  through  Monday  and  that  public  hearings 
would  then  end,  and  that  everything  else  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee to  go  into  the  written  record  if  the  committee  decides  to  put 
it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  prefer,  Senator,  to  amend  the 
timetable  to  have  1  final  day  of  public  hearings  on  INIarch  31,  the  Secre- 
taries in  executive  session  on  Tuesday,  and  we  can  write  up  tlie  bill  on 
Wednesday  and  report  it  on  Thursday. 

Senator  George.  That  would  be  my  idea.  I  would  prefer  that,  and 
that  gives  an  oDportunity  to  the  committee  to  s^ive  the  pu1:)lic  notice 
of  this  1  additional  clay,  or  at  least  that  public  hearings  would  end 
on  ]Monday  evening. 

Senator  Lodge.  ^Ir.  Chainnan.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  approve 
of  the  idf-a  of  ending  the  public  hearings.  I  have  28  questions  to  ask 
]Mr.  Acheson,  and  if  everybody  else  here  has  28  questions,  it  will  take 
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more  than  1  day.  Some  of  my  questions  are  very  short,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  have  a  very  thorough  opportmiity  to  ask 
questions  in  executive  session. 

Senator  Wiley.  This  is  the  executive  session  he  is  talkino;  about. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  and  I  have  a  fevr  questions  to  ask  Secretary 
Patterson. 

The  CiiAiEMAN.  There  is  just  really  one  question  involved,  whether 
or  not  you  are  any  worse  off  to  end  the  public  hearings  now  or  to  try 
to  end  them  after  1  day's  notice,  when  again  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
colliding  with  a  lot  of  unheard  witnesses. 

Senator  George.  Maybe. 

Senator  Barkt.et.  Except  that  there  is  this  advantage,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  believe  we  have  given  any  public  notice  of  the  conclusion 
of  public  hearings,  have  we,  up  to  now? 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Barkley.  Tliere  was  a  general  understanding  among  us 
that  we  would  close  them  this  week,  but  I  do  not  think  the  public  was 
notified  of  that. 

The  Chatrmax.  The  only  public  notice  I  know  of  was  that  Senator 
Pepper  had  said  that  he  was  disturbed  when  lie  had  read  that  you  had 
said  in  the  papers  that  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  would  be  yesterday. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  have  a  facility  for  disturbing  people  by  some- 
thing I  did  not  sa3^ 

Personal Iv,  I  do  not  see  whv  we  should  need  more  than  1  dav  to 
write  up  the  bill.  We  could  sit  in  the  afternoon,  assuming  that  the 
Lilienthal  matter  will  be  still  on  most  of  next  week.  I  see  no  harm 
that  could  come.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  any  additional  light  from 
another  da^^'s  hearings,  but  we  would  at  least  fortify  ourselves  against 
a  charge  that  we  had,  without  public  notice,  closed  them,  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  public  hearing  on  Monday,  but  serve  notice  on 
everybody  that  that  is  the  last  public  hearing. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  want  to  present  a  motion  to  that  effect  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  I  will.  Senator  George  made  the  suggestion. 

Senator  George.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  have  1  additional  day  of 
public  hearings,  and  that  we  give  notice  that  public  hearings  will  close 
at  the  end  of  that  day  and  then  the  committee  will,  of  course,  control 
its  own  program. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection? 

Senator  Connally.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  want  to  suggest, 
in  answer  to  the  fact  that  you  said  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  to  be  heard,  that  there  will  be  more  people  if  you  give  them  an- 
other day  that  will  not  get  heard  and  will  want  to  get  heard  than  there 
are  now.  Now  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can  pretty  easily  just  let 
it  fade  out  and  let  the  thing  end.  But  if  you  have  another  day's  hear- 
ing, every  fellow  who  did  not  get  to  be  heard  on  that  day  will  growl 
and  say,  "Well,  you  heard  Jim  Smith.  I  was  up  there  tiwing  to  get 
heard  and  you  didn't  hear  me,"  and  there  will  be  more  complaint  about 
the  matter  than  there  is  otherwise. 

It  is  all  riglit  with  me.  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  right,  but  I  am 
not  objecting. 

The  Chairman.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  "Aye."  Opposed, 
"No."  We  will  proceed  on  that  basis. 
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Senator  Coistnally.  I  abstain,  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  constitute  a  veto  under  our  process. 

Senator  Connallt,  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  proceed  on  that  basis,  and  our  target, 
then,  as  indicated,  is  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  on  Monday,  April  7. 

Senator  Connally.  Put  in  the  notice  about  ending  them,  and  put  it 
in  there  that  that  means  the  end.  That  is  not  protocol  and  diplomacy ; 
that  is  just  a  hard,  cold  fact. 

telegram  requesting  extension  of  aid 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would  all  be  interested  if  I  take  just 
an  additional  minute  to  read  a  telegram  from  the  general  secretaiy  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  which  is  a  very  important  organization.  I  think  his  \dew- 
point  is  very  interesting.  I  would  like  to  have  this  telegram  printed  in 
the  record  as  of  yesterday : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  on  March 
25th  and  would  appreciate  your  reporting  it  in  the  hearings  : 

The  proposal  of  President  Truman  to  Congress  asking  for  the  extension  of  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  for  economic  and  military  purposes  deserves  our  serious 
consideration  as  Christians  and  citizens. 

"At  this  time  we  do  not  have  adequate  information  on  the  total  situation  in 
the  Near  East  and  our  entire  relationship  with  Russia  that  called  forth  the 
President's  proposal.  Further  early  action  by  the  Federal  Council's  Executive 
Committee  may  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  fuller  knowledge  and  a  more  complete 
analysis  by  the  Commission  On  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace  of  the  implications  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  There  are  considerations,  however,  which  we  believe  it 
desirable  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  constituency  at  this  time. 

"1.  The  President's  frank  statement  is  a  contribution  to  our  national  thinking. 
He  specified,  as  the  major  factor  occasioning  his  proposal,  the  attempted  sub- 
jugation of  peoples  by  armed  minorities  and  outside  powers  using  coercion  and 
infiltration.  The  implication  is  clear  that  the  main  difiiculty  lies  in  our  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  therefore  also  clear  that  the  endeavor  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  must  be  a  major  emphasis.  If  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  ag- 
gressive and  expansionist  in  character,  we  have  the  obligation  not  only  to  dis- 
courage expansionist  action  but  also  to  seek  a  comprehensive  settlement  of  all 
our  conflicting  interests  with  Russia  and  thereby  offer  to  Russia  the  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  development  of  her  legitimate  interests  that  will  appeal  to  less  expan- 
sionist elements  in  her  government. 

"2.  We  recognize  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  recently 
brought  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war  and  aiding  economic  and 
cultural  development  among  the  peoples,  are  not  yet  equipped  to  deal  with  all  the 
immediate  problems  that  threaten  the  integrity  and  welfare  of  the  various  states. 
We  believe,  however,  that  in  such  issues  as  those  presented  in  the  President's 
proposal  we  should  give  the  United  Nations  full  information,  we  should  seek  the 
counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  allocation  and  expenditure 
of  funds,  and  we  should  invite  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  whatever  program  for  rehabilitation  in  Greece  and  Turkey  may  be 
adopted.  If  any  part  of  the  program  proposed  can  be  undertaken  now  by  the 
United  Nations  that  should  be  done.  Thus,  the  organization  of  the  world  for  peace 
will  be  strengthened.  Our  Government  should  do  everything  possible  to  reinforce 
and  equip  the  United  Nations  so  that  it  will  become  competent  to  undertake  such 
responsibilities  as  the  President  now  asks  our  own  Government  to  assume." 

That  is  signed,  "Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  General  Secretary." 
Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  note  that  that  is  the  organization  of 

which  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of  Senator  Taft,  has  been  elected 

President. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Ambassador  Mac- 

Veagh,  who  represents  us  in  Greece,  and  Ambassador  Wilson,  who 
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represents  us  in  Turkey,  We  want  to  hear  from  both  of  them,  and 
while  a  record  is  iDeing  made,  at  any  time  you  Avish  to  speak  off  the 
record,  if  you  will  so  indicate  it  will  be  off  the  record.  These  are 
not  to  be  printed ;  they  are  purely  for  our  private  information. 
Ambassador  MacVeagh,  will  you  proceed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LINCOLN  MacVEAGH,  AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR  TO  CrREECE 

Ambassador  MacYeagh.  Of  course,  I  have  been  over  there  a  good 
long  time,  and  I  have  seen  Greece  under  different  conditions  from 
the  conditions  that  exist  now,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do  in 
the  course  of  my  talk  is  to  emphasize  the  great  difference  that  exists 
at  the  present  time  from  what  existed  before,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  situation  in  Greece  is  exceedingly  grave 
and  critical,  actually  critical.  Any  delay,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  about  it,  is  very  dangei'ous  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  total 
collapse  of  the  country,  both  economically  and  socially,  which  will 
bring  the  counti-y  into  the  sate]  lite  orbit  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
situation  has  been  growing  for  a  long  time  until  it  has  got  to  a  point 
where  there  seems  to  be  very  little  chance  of  doing  anything  about 
it  unless  soriiebody  from  the  outside  takes  a  hand. 

Now,  when  I  Avas  in  Greece  in  tlie  old  days  we  used  to  have  plenty 
of  levolutions.  I  have  seen  every  kind  of  revolution. 

Senatoi-  Coxxali.t.  What  do  you  mea^n  by  "old  days"? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  I  mean  from  lOoo  to  1040.  But  that  period 
was  a  period  which  was  ver^^  similar  to  vrhat  took  place  from  lOlT  on. 
It  was  just  a  continuation  of  Greek  history  in  a  normal  way  between 
the  two  world  wars.  It  is  a  highly  unstable  political  country,  and  they 
are  very,  very  fond  of  changing  their  Government  and  chasing 
it  out  and  putting  in  another  one. 

Senator  Connai.lt.  We  have  that  fever  here  now. 

Ambassador  ISIagVeagh.  They  did  that  (|uite  regularly.  I  have 
been  in  Greece  under  every  kind  of  governmeiit — when  it  was  a  ro]iub- 
lic,  when  it  was  a  regency,  a  monarchy,  a  dictatorship,  a  monarchy, 
and  then  another  i-errency. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  are  46  political  pai-ties  in  Gi-eece. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Almost  everybody  can  be  a  i^olitical  party. 
I  have  had  a  man  come  in  and  talk  to  me  and  say,  "I  have  a  party." 
He  had  a  man  with  him. 

"Who  is  this  man?" 

"'T'his  Tuan  is  p-oingto  run  my  newspaper." 

"That  is  verv  interesting." 

Then  he  tells  me  all  his  ideas,  and  finally  gets  so  excited  that  he 
rises  and,  with  a  typical  Greek  gesture,  says,  "I  represent  the  people 
of  Greece."  and  the  onlv  people  in  his  party  are  himself  and  his  news- 
paperman, and  they  all  have  their  newspapei's.  It  is  politically  a  vei'v 
lively  society.  But  those  reA^olutions  never  made  very  much  difference 
to  the  people  in  the  whole.  They  took  place  and  there  was  a  little 
shooting  in  the  streets,  some  bystander  would  be  hit.  they  would  have 
a  section  of  the  army  on  the  side  of  the  revolution  that  would  walk  in 
and  take  OA^er  the  Prime  Minister's  office  and  the  revolution  was  over, 
and  they  would  all  go  in  and  talk  about  it  in  the  cafes.  Now  it  is  a 
very  different  thing. 
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BACKGROUND   FOR   CURRENT   POLITICAL    SITUATION 

The  European  situation  lias  chang-ed.  Greece  lias  become  a  part  of 
a  larger  area  in  Europe  which  is  involved  in  social  strains  and  stresses. 
Since  the  Communist  Revolution  in  Russia,  Russia  has  become  the 
only  great  power  on  the  European  Continent.  Great  Britain  has  no 
possibility  any  more  of  forming  the  old  coalitions  against  the  dominant 
European  power.  Russia's  influence  is  getting  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  she  has,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  World  War  the  Russians 
liberated  the  northern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  British 
liberated  the  tip  end  of  the  i^eiiiiisula  in  Greece,  there  has  come  about 
a  frontier  between  the  Western  World  and  the  expanding-  eastern 
Communist-dominated  world  along  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  where  you 
have  a  situation  like  oil  and  water,  where  they  do  not  mix. 

That  creates  these  strains  and  stresses  in  Greece  which  have  greatly 
increased  the  power  of  the  Communist  Party  within  Greece  itself, 
which  has  become  toda}'  a  very  powerfid  fifth  column  movement. 

Before  the  war  there  was  very  little  Communist  activity  in  Greece. 
Senator  Connally  has  been  in  Greece.  He  knows  what  it  looks  like  in 
that  country.  It  was  lai'gely  an  agricultural  country.  There  were  a 
few  places  in  the  country  where  there  was  some  industry,  around 
Salonika  and  in  the  tobacco  region  in  the  north,  and  around  Athens, 
where  there  were  small  industries  that  rose  up  to  take  care  of  the 
refugees  that  came  in  from  Turkey  in  1935.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  are  land-owning  peasants.  There  is  no  agrarian 
problem  there.  The  peasants  have  been  given  their  land  years  ago; 
they  are  highly  individualistic,  highly  democratic. 

The  Communist  Partj'  in  Greece  got  its  start  after  the  last  World 
War  in  Macedonia,  and  I  Avas  a  witness  to  its  first  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  controlling  the  Government. 

Senator  Connally.  When  you  speak  of  Macedonia,  do  you  speak 
of  the  part  of  it  in  Greece  ? 

GREEK   TOBACCO   INDUSTRY 

Ambassador  MacVeagii.  I  am  using  that  in  a  broad  sense.  Senator, 
the  northern  part,  eastern  and  w^estern  Macedonia,  in  Greece.  I  am 
using  the  phrase  a  little  bit  to  mean  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece. 
The  tobacco  business  extends  into  Thrace,  which  is  the  eastern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Macedonian  strip.  That  is  where  the  principal  grow- 
ing of  tobacco  is  done  in  Greece  and  where  most  of  our  tobacco  com- 
panies get  their  oriental  tobacco  from  to  mix  into  our  Chesterfields, 
Camels,  Old  Golds,  Lucky  Strikes,  and  so  forth.  There  is  in  all  those 
cigarettes  widely  sold  over  here  about  12  to  1.3  percent  of  oriental 
tobacco.  A  good  deal  of  it  comes  from  Turke}',  but  a  good  deal  also 
comes  from  Greece. 

We  have  out  there  companies  who  operate  in  a  very  specialized  way, 
and  with  that  specialized  industrial  l)usiness  of  the  tobacco  which  was 
the  first  thing  to  attract  Communist  orsranization,  and  it  was  done 
under  the  presidency  of  old  Mr.  Venizelos,  the  great  democratic  lib- 
eral leader  of  Greece,  who  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  settling  the 
refugees  who  came  from  Turkey  in  1925  in  the  exchange  of  populations 
and  settling  there  those  people  and  giving  them  something  to  do.  At 
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the  time  there  came  into  Greece,  whose  population  was  6  million, 
about  1  million  refugees  with  nothing  to  do.  It  was  a  tremendous 
problem.  Mr.  Morgenthau  headed  the  Eefugee  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations  and  went  over  there,  and  the  j)roblem 
was  finally  solved  by  settling  these  little  fellows  in  every  village  and 
town  of  Greece,  to  do  what  they  could  in  little  business  that  they  un- 
derstood, little  manufacturing  business  they  understood  from  Turkey, 
like  weaving  rugs  and  making  little  clay  pots  and  any  little  thing  that 
they  could  do. 

They  were  also  given  some  land  to  cultivate,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  after  20  years  or  within  20  years  or  so  they  would  repay  the 
fund. 

But  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  them  left  over  after  all  that  had  been 
•done,  and  Mr.  Venizelos  said,  "Here  is  a  great  idea."  In  the  tobacco 
business  of  the  North  they  run  it  this  way.  The  farmer  grows  his 
tobacco  and  the  buyers,  who  are  all  foreigners  except  for  a  few  agents 
in  Greece,  come  in  and  they  establish  highly  paid  and  very  expert 
staffs  in  the  towns  of  Kavalla,  Drama,  Serrai,  Xanthe,  Alexandrou- 
polis,  and  Salonika.  Those  fellows  live  there  and  learn  the  language 
and  get  to  know  every  farmer  personally.  Then  they  go  out  in  their 
little  cars  and  they  visit  these  farmers  living  in  the  farm  houses  and 
buy  the  tobacco  for  the  big  companies  like  K.  J.  Reynolds,  Liggett  & 
Myers,  and  so  on,  right  there  on  the  ground. 

Then  the  farmer  packs  the  things  up  and  sends  them  into  the  cen- 
tral towns,  M^here  these  companies  have  big  magazines.  Those  maga- 
zines are  the  property  of  the  companies.  The  tobacco  is  spilled  on  the 
floor  in  vast  barnlike  structures,  and  Greeks  are  hired  to  come  in  and 
sit  on  the  ground,  cross-legged,  in  great  long  rows  and  do  what  they 
call  pick  the  tobacco.  They  pick  the  leaves  over  for  quality,  and  then 
the  thing  is  supervised  by  the  American  staff,  and  this  stuff  is  packed 
up  in  bales  and  again  kept  for  a  long  time,  turned  over  from  time  to 
time,  its  temperature  taken,  and  after  about  a  year  of  storage  the 
bales  are  put  in  ships  and  sent  across  the  ocean,  and  then  they  are 
mixed  with  Virginia  tobacco  over  here. 

Venizelos  said,  "Here  is  a  thing  that  is  going  on  where  you  are  using 
the  same  people  to  do  two  jobs."  The  farmers'  daughters  and  their 
wives  would  come  in  and  do  the  tobacco  picking,  and  they  also  were 
connected  with  the  fellow  who  was  picking  the  tobacco  in  these  ware- 
houses. He  said,  "We  will  put  the  refugees  in  to  do  the  tobacco  pick- 
ing,"' and  large  settlements  of  them  were  formed  around  all  these 
little  towns  that  I  told  you  about,  and  they  did  tho,  tobacco  picking. 
But  they  did  not  think  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a  seasonal  occupation, 
and  for  many  months  during  the  year  the  tobacco  pickers  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  farmer,  of  course,  and  his  wife,  got  pretty  well  paid  for 
the  tobacco,  lived  on  the  farm,  and  grew  their  own  things.  These  in- 
dustrial workers  were  occupied  for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  had  nothing  to  do. 

ORIGINS  OF  COMMUNIST  INFLUENCE 

That  is  where  the  first  Communist  organizers  came  into  Greece. 
They  organized  the  tobacco  pickers  of  those  towns  in  the  early  thirties, 
with  agents  that  came  down,  the  head  men  trained  in  Moscow,  and  it 
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got  to  such  a  point  that  in  1936,  in  the  spring,  there  was  a  strike  in 
Salonika  of  small  workmen  and  so  on  who  had  not  been  very  well 
treated,  and  the  tobacco  people  declared  a  general  sympathetic  strike 
throughout  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 

I  happened  to  arrive  in  Salonika  the  morning  the  strike  was  called. 
It  was  a  very  bad  thing.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  shooting;  there 
were  many  bodies  carried  around  the  streets;  the  Governor  General 
sent  word  to  me  to  stay  in  the  hotel,  he  could  not  guarantee  me  my 
safety.  I  got  hold  of  the  consul  and  we  got  hold  of  a  car  and  we  drove 
through  the  whole  northern  region.  The  strike  had  to  be  quelled  by 
the  Government,  who  sent  an  army  corps  from  Thessaly  into  that 
region,  and  also  moved  up  some  destroyers  from  Athens,  and  they 
broke  the  strike.  Three  months  later  the  man  who  broke  the  strike, 
vxiio  was  then  a  Prime  Minister,  declared  to  the  King  that  he  had  in- 
formation that  a  similar  strike  was  going  to  take  place  in  the  Athens 
region.  That  w^as  the  beginning  of  the  dictatorship,  because,  when  the 
Kmg  signed  the  docmnent  giving  him  full  powers,  he  assumed,  he 
said,  temporary  dictatorial  powers  in  order  to  quell  the  Communist 
movement,  and  later  on  he  changed  that  into  a  perpetual  dictatorehip. 
That  was  Metaxas.  He  was  given  a  mandate  for  3  or  4  months,  until 
elections  could  be  held,  but  during  that  time  he  organized  his  own 
system  of  secret  police,  got  his  hands  on  everything,  and  took  over 
what  he  thought  was  going  to  be  a  perpetual  dictatorship. 

Senator  Smith.  How  many  years  did  Metaxas  cover? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  From  the  fall  of  1936  until  the  time  the 
Germans  came  in. 

That  was  the  first  sign  of  what  was  coming  up.  That  was  your 
storm  cloud,  your  connection  of  international  communism  with 
Greece. 

During  the  dictatorship  the  Communist  Party  in  Greece  went  un- 
derground. Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  imported  agitators  who  organized  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Some  of  them  were.  The  chief  men  were. 
They  were  men  who  had  been  trained  there  and  in  other  places  in 
Europe. 

Kavalla  became  a  little  center  like  Barcelona  in  Spain,  It  was  a  soft 
spot  being  developed  like  a  soft  spot  on  your  lung  that  gives  you 
pneumonia.  Metaxas  was  a  strong  organizer  and  he  didn't  stand  for 
any  opposition,  so  they  went  underground.  All  the  other  political 
parties  were  abolished  by  decree.  If  any  people  got  together  and  began 
talking  politics,  they  were  either  allowed  to  sit  on  a  block  of  ice  for  a 
while  or  they  were  sent  into  what  they  call  exile  in  Greece.  You  put 
tliem  on  one  of  the  islands  and  let  them  live  there.  It  is  not  exile,  be- 
cause they  do  not  go  out  of  the  country,  but  they  go  to  an  island  and 
are  told  to  stay  on  that  island.  The  politicians  were  all  handled  that 
way  and  the  records  of  the  parties  were  destroyed,  the  party  head- 
quarters were  broken  up,  and  everything  was  dispersed.  The  ballot 
boxes  were  put  into  a  museum  and  the  new  civilization  in  Greece  had 
started  along  the  lines  of  Metaxas. 

The  Communist  Party  was  not  destroyed.  The  Communist  Party 
itself  just  dispersed  and  the  people  connected  with  it  took  on  another 
aspect — ^tended  to  be  something  else,  and  said  they  had  given  up  their 
commmiism,  and  they  just  went  underground. 
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DEMORALIZATION   OP  WORLD   WAR  U 


^Yhen  the  "^Vorld  War  came  along  Metaxas  died,  the  Germans  came 
in,  and  the  whole  thing  was  overlaid  with  a  domination  of  Germans 
and  Italians,  and  the  government  Hed.  During  that  occupation  a  very 
terrific  amount  of  destruction  in  the  comitry  took  place,  and  a  great 
deterioration  in  the  morale  of  the  Greek  people  took  place. 

I  must  say  they  are  a  very  gallant  people  and  have  stood  up  pretty 
.well,  but  under  the  enemy  occupation,  which  operates  the  SS  and 
Gestapo  and  those  things,  3- ou  get  naturally  a  deterioration  of  morality 
all  over  the  country.  Everybody  who  lived  had  to  live  by  his  wits  and 
fighting  against  the  other  fellow,  looking  after  No.  1  first  of  all,  and 
the  morale  and  the  morality  of  Greece  at  the  present  time  is  far  below 
what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  a  demoralized  country  at  the  present  time, 
demoralized  by  this  occupation,  partly  inadvertently  by  the  Germans 
pressing  down  on  them,  partly  on  purpose.  They  tried  to  demoralize 
the  Greek  people.  They  wanted  to  destroy  them. 

So  you  had  a  country  when  we  came  back  into  Greece  which  was 
destroyed  physicall}'  and  also  destroyed  morally,  and  the  country 
today  is  a  country  that  is  full  of  people  who  have  not  got  any  sense 
of  responsibility  or  any  sense  of  corporate  activities.  They  care  only 
about  themselves,  ancl  thievery  and  murder  and  everything  of  that 
kind  has  gone  up  tremendously.  It  used  to  be  a  very  moral  little  town, 
was  Athens  in  the  old  days.  It  was  a  safer  town  to  walk  around  in 
at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  than  any  American  city  of  which 
I  knew.  Practically  crime  was  nonexistent.  The  only  murders  you 
had  that  took  place  in  Greece  were  in  the  Port  of  Piraeus,  among  the 
Levantine  sailors,  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  nearly  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  question  of  adultery,  because  in  Greece,  according  to 
their  old  custom,  if  a  wife  commits  adultery  she  has  to  be  killed  as 
well  as  tlie  man,  so  you.  get  that  kind  of  thing.  But  it  also  kept 
the  morality  of  the  people  pretty  high,  too.  that  kind  of  system. 
But  that  was  practically  what  crime  was.  There  was  practically  no 
stealing  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Now  it  is  universal.  It  is  an  awful  mess.  You  cannot  leave  a  car 
for  a  minute  on  the  street.  You  just  turn  around  and  it  is  gone.  They 
are  expert  thieves.  They  learned  all  these  things  under  the  occu- 
pation. 

We  have  a  demoralized  country,  we  have  a  country  the  population 
of  which  goes  around  in  fear  of  each  other,  because  under  the  occu- 
pation some  people  collaborated,  some  people  did  not.  The  fellows 
who  collaborated  told  on  the  others,  the  others  have  to  get  revenge, 
and  3^ou  have  revenge  and  vendetta  going  on  all  through  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Meanwhile  the  Communist  Party  is  lying  dormant.  You  come  back 
with  a  government  that  has  been  chased  out  and  that  tries  to  establish 
itself  in  a  vacant  country  where  there  is  no  gOA-ennnent  whatsoever. 
It  has  no  control  over  anything.  What  takes  the  place  of  that  gov- 
ernment? The  government  itself  has  no  means,  no  civil  service,  noth- 
ing to  work  with,  no  judges  anywhere,  no  gendarmerie  in  the  district, 
nothing  with  which  to  keep  order.  It  is  just  a  Cabinet  that  sits  in 
Atliens  when  it  first  comes  in. 
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RESISTANCE    MOVEMEXT   DIRECTED   BY    COMMUNISTS 

What  happens  there  ?  During  the  occupation  the  Allies,  in  order  to 
fight  the  Germans,  gave  their  assistance  and  support,  money  and  arms, 
to  what  they  called  the  resistance  movement  in  Greece,  which  was  made 
up  of  chaps,  partly  fellows  who  had  resisted  the  Germans  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  did  not  dare  live  at  home  so  they  went  into  the 
mountains,  and  others  who  had  committed  crimes  and  were  afraid  to 
stay  in  their  homes  and  who  went  to  the  mountains,  and  others,  ad- 
venturers, and  others  who  went  up  there  and  said,  ''We  are  going  to 
cany  on  the  war  against  the  Germans." 

That  looked  fine.  We  said,  "Here  is  a  chance  to  sabotage  this  Ger- 
man effort." 

At  that  time  Greece  was  a  strategic  countiy.  Rommel  was  in  Egypt, 
trying  to  capture  Egypt,  and  a  line  of  supply  was  established  by  the 
Germans  down  through  the  Greek  peninsula,  and  then  by  sliip  and 
l^lane  across  to  Rommel  in  Egypt.  It  was  an  important  place.  They 
got  a  tremendous  amount  of  supplies,  so  this  sabotage  work  for  whicli 
we  hired  these  fellows  was  tremendously  important — the  British  Force 
133,  MO-4,  and  later  our  OSS  joined  in  with  them.  They  helped  to 
build  up  the  resistance  movement.  It  was  a  valuable  movement.  We 
sent  in  adventurous  young  men,  dropped  them  in  by  airplane,  and 
they  tried  to  organize  these  rather  disorganized  bands  of  resistance 
forces  mto  effective  sabotage  groups,  and  they  naturally  looked  around 
to  fijid  the  best  people  that  tliey  could  get  among  the  "Greeks  to  assist 
them  and  to  be  the  leaders  of  these  groups. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  the  EAM  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  EA]M.  It  had 
not  yet  formed  itself.  EAM  means  the  national  resistance  movement, 
and  it  gradually  became,  with  our  help,  a  unified  movement  with  a 
name  and  a  prooram  to  sabotage  the  German  war  effort.  It  was  rather 
successful,  and  it  had,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  good  result.  That  is, 
it  would  occasionally  blow  up  a  bridge,  and  the  Germans  had  to  lose 
several  daj^s  repairing  the  bridge. 

But,  in  order  to  find  fellows  to  do  this  work  efficiently,  the  men 
they  got  were  men  trained  in  that  thing.  They  were  the  men  who  used 
to  be  the  old  Communist  saboteurs,  you  see — certain  fellows  from  the 
Balkans  and  the  north  of  Greece.  The  men  they  picked  out  were  the 
men  expert  in  sabotaging  anything,  you  see,  and  the  leadership  became 
Conununist  leadership  in  the  groups,  and  little  by  little  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Greece,  which  had  gone  underground,  came  out  that  way 
and  became  the  leaders  of  the  national  resistance  movement,  with  our 
help. 

Then  the  next  stage  was  that  Greece  was  no  longer  a  strategic  coun- 
try^ Rommel  was  chased  out  of  Egypt,  the  Germans  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Greece,  they  were  fighting  for  their  lives  up  north,  yet  the 
order  went  on :  ''You  must  go  on  and  sabotage  everything  you  can  in 
Greece." 

"What  happened?  Every  time  you  did  that  the  Germans  took  re- 
venge, and  they  Avould  burn  a  village  for  Any  effort  made  by  the  na- 
tional resistance  movement  against  them.  A^'illage  after  village— some 
1.500  villages  during  that  period  were  erased,  largely  in  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  the  Central  Pindus  Range  where,  of  course,  fellows  who 
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took  refuge  would  have  the  best  chance  to  go.  It  was  up  among  the 
moimtain  villages  that  these  fellows  hid.  It  was  the  villages  in  those 
regions  that  were  destroyed,  and  that  is  where  the  greatest  hunger  and 
misery  is  today. 

Senator  Connallt.  You  say  they  destroyed  1,500  villages? 

Ambassador  JVIacVeagh.  1,500  villages  in  Greece  were  destroj'ed, 
which  created  a  homeless  population  which  gradually  began  to  drift 
more  and  more  into  the  resistance  movement,  and  that  resistance 
movement  became  verv  lar^e.  Thirtv  or  fortv  thousand  men  were  in- 
volved,  directed  by  the  Communist  movement.  They  organized  them- 
selves into  battalions,  companies,  regiments,  and  divisions,  as  they  call 
them  on  paper,  and  in  each  of  the  organizations  there  was  a  Commu- 
nist vrho  was  under  the  orders  of  the  headman,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

That  was  the  picture  of  the  resistance  movement  at  the  time  we  came 
into  Greece,  and  they  first  showed,  during  the  war  period,  what  they 
had  done,  how  the  Communists  had  come  up  to  take  charge  of  the 
resistance  when  we  were  in  Egypt,  and  they  fomented  mutinies  in  the 
Greek  forces  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  which  caused  great  difficulty 
for  the  British  in  Egypt,  and  that  movement  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
good  old  Greek  political  revolution,  but  it  was  instigated  from  below 
by  the  Communist  organizers,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  so  hard  to 
put  down  and  why  the  mutiny  in  the  ships  was  so  l)ad,  and  in  the  army 
also,  was  that  the  fellows  who  were  really  running  it  were  in  the  rank 
and  file  and  were  agents  of  the  Communist  movement,  and  were  not 
just  old  Greek  democrats  or  royalists. 

LIBERATION  OF  GREECE 

We  saw  that.  We  knew  what  was  going  on.  We  knew  the  makeup  of 
this  movement.  But  the  British  were  still  hoping  that  they  could  get 
through  liberating  Greece  by  just  bringing  in  the  government  and 
waving  the  flag  and  not  putting  very  much  effort  into  it  so  far  as  the 
military  was  concerned.  They  came  into  Greece  and  were  told  they 
ought  to  have  20,000  men  come  in  there  and  nothing  would  happen, 
because  there  would  be  no  effort  to  oppose  them  by  this  movement.  But 
they  went  in  with  about  3,000  men. 

Senator  Connally.  Who  went  in  ? 

Ambassador  ]\L\cVeagh.  The  British.  They  liberated  Greece.  The 
Russians  had  liberated  the  rest.  They  came  in  and  liberated  Greece 
witli  about  3,000  men,  in  the  face  of  a  movement  in  the  country  which 
was  strongly  led,  organized,  and  used  by  the  Communists.  And  that 
brought  about  the  trouble,  because  wlien  the  British  scattered  the 
troops  around  and  said,  "Now  we  have  liberated  Greece"  and  took  it 
easy,  these  fellows  moved  into  Athens,  and  in  December  1944,  a  very 
determined  effort  was  made  to  seize  the  Govermnent,  and  then  the 
idea  was  that  that  Government  would  then  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  or  fellow  travelers. 

Senator  Connally.  Was  that  1944  or  1945  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagii.  December  1944.  I  saw  this  thing  go  on. 
It  was  obviously  a  little  social  revolution.  It  was  just  like  living 
through  what  you  i-ead  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  old  days.  The 
jails  were  opened;  people  went  around  liquidating  people  on  all  sides 
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■and  carrying  off  anybody  who  happened  to  have  a  little  money  or 
something,  or  ladies  in  their  evening  slippers  were  taken  and  marched 
off  as  hostages  to  the  hills.  ISIany  of  them  never  came  back.  They  were 
judged  by  people's  courts.  The  whole  thing  was  a  social  revolution, 
andnot  one  of  the  nice  old  revolutions  we  used  to  have  in  the  old  days. 
There  is  your  difference.  You  are  coming  up  to  something  that  is 
entirely  new,  and  the  efforts  made,  the  measures  taken  to  combat  this 
and  to  foresee  it  were  not  sufficient.  The  British  were  just  able  to  help 
this  Government  that  they  had  brought  back  in,  that  had  no  strength 
of  its  own,  and  to  save  the  three  or  four  blocks  around  the  main  hotel 
in  Athens,  and  they  held  on  there  until  they  brought  in  reinforcements, 
and  then  they  pushed  the  thing  back,  and  after  a  month  and  a  half 
the  resistance  movement  head  said,  "Well,  let's  call  it  a  day.  Let's  make 
an  agreement."  And  they  made  an  agreement,  then,  with  the  Greek 
Govermnent,  supported  by  the  British,  to  call  the  whole  thing  off,  to 
surrender  their  arms,  and  everything  was  going  to  be  fine  and  dandy 
after  that.  They  were  going  to  have  elections,  and  Greece  was  going 
right  back  to  her  old  basis  again. 

DECEPTION  OF  RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT 

The  nigger  in  the  woodpile  was  still  there,  which  was  still  not  being 
recognized  by  the  British.  We  recognized  it.  We  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  The  men  who  signed  this  agreement  for  the  resistance  move- 
ment were  the  actual  heads  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece.  They 
were  not  democrats,  as  they  were  represented  to  be.  They  were  not  fel- 
lows looking  to  put  Greece  back  on  its  old  basis  with  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Eoyalist  Party  fighting  it  out  at  the  polls.  They  were 
men  dedicated  to  the  revolutionary  idea,  men  who  were  running  cells  of 
the  Communist  Party  throughout  Greece,  who  were  a  revolutionary 
outfit  designed  in  one  way  or  other  to  get  the  power  and  to  turn  Greece 
into  a  totalitarian  state. 

Senator  Wiley.  They  are  Greeks  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  They  were  Greeks.  The  head  man,  Zach- 
ariades,  is  a  trainee  of  the  Moscow  School  for  International  Commu- 
nism. Those  fellows  loiew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  doing  in 
signing  this  thing.  They  were  getting  themselves  a  breathing  spell. 
They  signed  the  agreement  and  warfare  was  oft'  and  everybody  went 
back,  ostensibly  to  ordinary  life  and  so  on.  But  they  went  on  prepar- 
ing for  the  second  round.  They  did  not  turn  in  by  any  means  all  the 
arms  that  they  had  in  Greece,  which  had  been  pumped  in  by  Force  133. 
OSS,  and  the  rest  and  were  hidden  up  in  the  hills.  They  proceeded  to 
'  organize  the  second  round. 

Between  the  two  rounds  we  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  Greece. 
UNRRA  came  in  right  after  this  war.  Before  that  there  was  what 
they  called  the  ML,  the  military  liaison,  that  tried  to  bring  in  supplies 
to  the  Greek  people.  Then  UNRRA  came  in,  and  ITNRR A  did  by  and 
large  an  excellent  job.  There  lias  been  an  awful  lot  of  criticism  of 
UNRRA,  but  it  is  all  on  details  here  and  there.  They  kept  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  alive,  and  I  thhik  they  missed  a  point  in  not  giv- 
ing themselves  a  little  bit  more  credit  than  they  have  got.  They  did  a 
fine  job. 
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The  peasants  did  a  fine  job.  They  went  back  to  work,  and  today,  in 
most  of  Greece,  if  jou  go  around  tlie  country,  you  "will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  beautifully  cultivated  every  inch  of  ground  is.  And  a  certain 
amount  of  progress  was  made. 

On  the  other  hand  the  other  fellows  worked  too,  and  our  second 
round  started  last  fall.  "W^hat  they  decided  to  do  then  was  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  taking  Athens  and  to  concentrate  themselves  where  their 
friends  are  across  the  border. 

Bulgaria  is  under  the  command  of  ]Mr.  Demitrov,  the  present  Prime 
ISIinister,  one  of  the  original  Communist  oi'ganizers  in  Southeastern 
Europe.  Tito  runs  Yugoslavia,  and  Enderhovia  runs  Albania — three 
Communist-dominated  states.  Across  from  those  borders  little  control 
can  be  exercised.  You  can  always  take  a  path;  you  do  not  take  the 
road,  and  supplies  and  ammunition  can  come  very  easily  into  that 
northern  territory.  Then  it  becomes  more  difficult  as  you  get  down, 
because  you  have  to  go  through  the  government  territory  of  Greece  for 
a  long  wav  down  to  Athens. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF   COMMUNISTS  AND  TPIE  GREEK  REACTION 

So  they  began  to  build  themselves  up  again  up  thei-e.  A  lot  of  their 
best  fighters,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fight  with  the  British  in 
AtheriS,  went  bad-:  into  Yugoslavia  and  wei-e  tiained  by  the  Yugoslavs 
and  indoctrinated  plenty  in  regard  to  communism,  and  equipped  and 
sent  back  into  Greece  to  recreate  this  subversive  movement  in  Greece. 
And  they  began  coming  back  in. 

Naturally  they  ran  across  a  lot  of  trouble  when  the  Greeks  found 
this  thing  out,  and  there  .came  a  situation  which  the  Department  de- 
scribed to  me  in  a  telegram  as  a  "deteriorating  situation  along  the 
Greek  frontier,"  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  reason  for  the  dete- 
riorating situation  along  the  Greek  frontier.  Well,  there  was  the  rea- 
son for  it.  They  wanted  to  know  who  was  to  blame,  and  I  could  not  say 
anything  else  and  tell  the  truth  except  that  the  fellow  to  blame  was 
the  fellow  who  controls  the  little  countries  to  the  north  of  Greece, 
the  fellow  who  is  backing  them,  right  square  back  to  the  ]Moscoav 
Government. 

The  Greeks  have  tried  to  repel  that.  They  have  got  going  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  have  found  it  vei-y  difficult  to  put  it  down.  The 
Greeks  have  their  army,  such  as  it  is,  modeled  after  the  British. 
It  is  a  sort  of  streamlined  army  with  trucks  and  all  their  mechanical 
equipment,  and  they  march  up  there  to  try  to  quell  these  bands  that 
have  been  organized  by  these  fellows  froui  across  the  border,  and 
then  when  they  get  up  there  they  find  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  warfare 
they  had  been  trained  to  do.  They  hear  a  village  lias  Ijeen  attacked  by 
a  band  of  200  or  300  of  these  very  well -equipped  bandits.  They  rush 
a  column  up  to  the  village.  Before  it  gets  to  the  village  they  nm  across 
a  bridge  that  has  been  blown  out,  and  their  nice  streamlined  army 
cannot  get  across  a  ravine.  By  the  time  they  fix  the  bridge  up  and  get 
across  the  bandits  have  disappeared.  They  are  very  mobile  in  the  coun- 
try, moving  around  here  and  there  and  attar-king  the  places  where  the 
army  isn't,  and  the  army  is  practically  powerless  to  get  them  to  grips. 

So  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  if  they  were  going  to  do  anything 
to  stop  that  situation  they  have  to  reorganize  the  Government's  forces 
so  that  it  can  fight  these  fellows  on  tlieir  own  basis.  They  have  to  get 
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tliousands  of  irmlps;  tlioy  liave  to  get  li<j;-ht  mountain  guns  and  more 
liii'lit  automatic  weapons,  and  a  great  deal  of  equipment  in  the  way 
of  walkie-talkie  radio  equipment  and  that  kind  of  thing,  so  that  they 
can  know  where  the}'  are  to  be  found  and  each  will  know  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing. 

COMMUNIST  GUP^RRILLA  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

You  know  the  country  in  Greece,  Senator.  You  know  how  rocky 
it  is.  Guerrilla  fighting  in  that  place  takes  a  special  kind  of  organiza- 
tion, and  heretofore,  up  to  now,  the  Greek  Army  has  been  an  army  of 
100,000  men  completely  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  controlling  the 
situation  through  this  fluid  fighting  by  about  12,000  well-organized 
bandits. 

Who  are  these  bandits?  Colonel  Miller,  if  he  could  have  been  here, 
could  have  given  you  personally  his  account  of  going  to  their  headquar- 
ters. He  was  attached  to  the  Ethridge  mission,  and  the  Ethridge  mis- 
sion in  Salonika  or  the  U.N.  Commission  on  which  Ethridge  is  our 
representative  w^ere  pushed  by  the  Russians  up  there  to  contact  and 
take  the  testimony  of  the  democratic  general  of  this  army,  so-called, 
which  is  the  bandits.  So  they  did  not  think  his  testimony  would  be 
worth  hearing,  because  they  knew  it  would  be  biased,  but  they  finally 
sent  an  echelon  of  the  Commission  to  go  down  and  contact  him.  They 
had  prepared,  meanwhile,  a  dossier  on  this  man.  His  name  is  Markov. 
He  calls  himself  a  democratic  general.  They  were  going  to  ask  him 
a  whole  lot  of  very  unhappy  questions  about  his  past. 

He  happens  to  be — and  here  I  can  tie  this  little  discourse  up — one 
of  the  original  Communist  oro-anizers  of  the  tobacco  business.  He  had 
a  long  record  of  being  in  jail  for  various  crimes  he  has  committed,  and 
he  now  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  this  army  and  calls  himself  a  gen- 
eral of  the  democratic  army.  That  is  the  picture  of  what  the  thing  is. 

Miller  got  up  to  this  place  and  he  saw  his  staff  and  headquarters. 
Those  people  are  all.  in  the  headquarters  of  this  general,  youngsters, 
fanatical  Communists  who  hold  schools  and  meetings  2  hours  in  the 
morning  and  2  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  study  the  works  of  ISIarx 
and  Lenin,  and  tliey  go  out  from  there  to  tlie  heads  of  these  l^andit 
groups  and  spread  that  doctrine  to  them  and  give  them  the  orders 
that  are  issued  by  General  Markov. 

Many  of  these  poor  Ijandits  are  just  bandits,  that  is  all.  just  out  to 
loot.  Ivat  they  are  gradually  becoming  unified  by  this  continual  pres- 
sure of  propaganda  and  that  control  that  is  being  exercised  over  them 
into  a  subversive  army  for  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  state. 

Senator  S]mitit.  Are  those  successors  of  EA^I  ? 

Ambassador MacVeaoti.  EA^M  has  sort  of  adopted  them.  The  fio-ht- 
inii"  men  that  went  into  Yugoslavia  and  came  back  are  membei*s  of  the 
old  Elas,  which  was  the  frarhting  armv  of  the  _EAM.  The  EAM  is 
headed  by  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  an  interlocking  af- 
fair, see.  The  EAM  is  a  democratic  movement,  ostensibly,  for  the 
freedom  of  Greece.  It  is  headed  np  by  the  Communist  Partv.  It  has  a 
subversive  army  called  the  Elas.  That  army  was  defeated  and  scat- 
tered. It  now  reforms  and  comes  back  into  northern  Macedonia,  and 
is  being  helped  by  the  satellite  countries  on  the  other  side,  which  they 
did  not  have  before  when  they  made  their  abortive  attempt  on  Athens. 
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Senator  Smith.  Is  that  the  crowd  that  refrained  from  voting  in  this 
recent  election  of  the  King  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  That  is  the  crowd  that  refrained  from  the 
election,  the  only  group  in  Greece  that  did. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  it  a  strong  minority  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  It  is  a  strong  minority.  They  wonld  not 
have  been  a  strong  minority  in  the  old  days.  They  are  a  strong  minority 
now  because  of  the  help  that  they  have,  the  backing  that  they  have. 

Senator  Connally.  Is  it  pretty  well  substantiated  that  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria  are  actively  assisting  them  ? 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

PRESSURE   FROM   THE    NORTH 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  There  is  the  danger  behind  the  wliole 
thing.  While  in  Greece  the  fellows  are  looking  at  themselves,  behind 
it  all  is  this  big  world  movement.  The  Greeks  themselves  are  sensitive, 
of  course,  to  tliat  big  thing.  They  know  that.  They  see  the  shadow  of 
this  immense  thing.  Thej'  may  not  think  it  all  out,  but  that  is  why  in 
this  country  today  you  find  it  practically  impossible  to  get  any  reaction 
out  of  the  Greeks  themselves  to  any  economic  assistance. 

Our  help  must  be  double;  it  cannot  be  just  single.  If  you  go  in 
there  to  a  frightened  and  demoralized  people  and  try  to  get  them  to 
work  again,  you  can  go  in  so  long  as  you  like  and  give  them  food  to 
eat.  That  is  one  thing.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  and  give  aid  to  the 
Greeks  you  have  to  get  them  into  the  state  of  mind  where  they  can 
react  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  furnish  economic 
help  to  Greece  unless  we.  relieve  them  of  this  overmastering  fear  in 
which  they  are  all  living  today  of  this  pressure  from  the  north.  They 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  free  or  under  the  yoke  of 
somebody  like  Tito  in  a  short  time,  hence  why  go  out  to  work?  If 
they  have  some  money  outside  the  country,  why  bring  it  back  into  tlie 
country  ?  It  may  belong  to  the  Soviets  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  powerful  minorities  that  j^ou  describe 
just  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  us  come  in  and  checkmate  this 
entire  prospectus  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  They  are  already  on  the  run.  Senator, 
with  just  the  statement  by  the  President.  It  has  shocked  those  fellows 
so  much  that  they  are  already  beginning  to  show  weakness. 

Senator  Wii.ey.  That  army  of  15,000  is  composed  of  Greeks  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  It  is  not  a  powerful  army.  It  is  powerful 
on  account  of  the  situation.  That  is  the  internal  trouble. 

Senator  Connally.  You  mean  the  12,000  under  arms.  Of  course 
they  have  a  large  following. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Oh,  they  have  a  following,  but  a  following 
that  would  desert  them  if  they  get  pushed. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  this  was  the  most  lawless  country  on  earth. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  was  demoral- 
ized and  unhappy,  where  the  old  sense  of  law  and  order  do  not  exist 
as  existed  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  could  get  yourself  shot  very 
easily. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  I  said  you  could  lose  your  car  very  easily,, 
and  that  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  about  the  minority  group,  trained 
as  they  are  in  subversion  and  its  tactics.  What  are  they  going  to  do 
when  our  engineers  appear  up  there  to  build  a  bridge?  Are  they  just 
going  to  let  them  build  it  ? 

SUB\TEESI0N   EASILY   NEUTRALIZED 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Oh,  yes.  You  get  this  thing  quieted  down, 
this  kind  of  fifth  column  movement  in  Greece.  It  is  beaten  at  the  top. 
I  think  that  the  organizers,  these  fellows  who  are  organizing  the  un- 
fortunates in  Greece,  and  that  is  Avhat  it  amounts  to — the  unfortunates 
and  miserable  have  gone  into  the  mountains  and  are  organized  and 
tightened  up  and  beijig  formed  into  a  weapon  by  an  international  Com- 
munist group.  You  break  down  their  organization  and  you  chase  out 
or  capture  the  fellows  who  are  organizing  them,  and  you  will  have  a 
certain  amount  of  banditry  in  Greece  for  a  great  many  years,  but  it 
will  not  be  an  organized  subversive  political  movement.  It  will  be  just 
fellows  in  the  hills  like  Robin  Hood,  who  occasionally  come  down  and 
carry  off  somebody  for  ransom. 

This  is  what  happened  after  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  The 
situation  is  very  similar  to  what  happened  in  the  1820's.  The  Turks 
devastated  the  entire  country  and  when  the  great  powers  finally 
intervened  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  and  Greece  was  recognized  as 
a  sovereign  nation  in  1832,  what  was  left  was  a  lot  of  destroyed 
villages  and  a  lot  of  fellows  who  had  gone  to  the  mountains  fleeing 
the  Turks  and  afterward  stayed  on  in  the  mountains  preying  on 
the  Greek  inhabitants.  They  were  cleared  out,  finally,  in  1935.  It  lasted 
100  years.  But  they  were  not  an  organized  political  movement  for 
this  subversive  state.  It  was  sort  of  good  clean  fun  compared  with 
this  type  of  bandit. 

DESIRE  FOR  RETURN   OF   MONARCHY 

The  Chairman.  You  stopped  your  narrative  short  of  the  arrival  of 
the  King.  Will  you  go  into  that  for  a  minute  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  to.  Where  were  we  ?  I 
was  getting  this  movement  up,  and  the  danger  of  this  movement  being 
supported  from  outside. 

The  King,  in  this  whole  business,  is  a  holdover  from  the  old  regime 
of  revolutions  and  political  struggles  in  Greece  that  I  was  describing. 
He  does  not  really  figure  in  this  struggle  at  all,  except  as  a  figurehead 
for  the  people  who  are  afraid  of  communism. 

When  I  was  last  in  Greece,  before  the  war.  I  stayed  there  6  weeks 
while  the  Germans  were  in  Athens,  I  did  not  go  out  with  the  Govern- 
ment. During  that  time  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  people,  the  old.  senior 
statesmen  and  so  on,  as  well  as  the  younger  politicians,  used  to  come 
around  to  my  house.  They  could  talk  in  my  house  without  fear  of  the 
Germans,  so  we  had  many  political  talks  about  the  fate  of  Greece  if  we 
won  the  war  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  And  they  uniformly,  both  old 
Koyalists  and  old  Venizelists,  bejrged  me,  and  said.  "You  see  to  it  that 
America  does  not  let  the  British  bring  this  King  back,  because  we  have 
had  enough  of  him.  He  has  been  unlucky." 

The  Greeks  do  not  like  unlucky  people.  "They  have  run  out  on  uS' 
two  or  three  times.  We  don't  want  them  back." 
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Xow.  when  I  came  back  to  Greece  this  time,  wliat  did  I  find  ?  I  found 
practically  every  one  of  those  people  and  their  followers  are  for  the 
King-,  They  have  forgotten  what  they  said  before.  Why  is  that  ? 

It  is  because  of  the  attempted  Communist  revolution'in  1944,  which 
was  only  thrown  back  Idv  the  help  of  the  British  troops,  and  they  vote 
for  the  King  as  a  sort  of,  well,  feeling  that  it  is  better  to  have  a' King 
than  to  have  Zachariades,  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party.  They  have 
swung  over  to  the  King. 

That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  if  Greece  ever  gets  her  tranquility 
back  and  her  ability  to  get  back  to  her  old  political  life  they  Avill  not 
banish  the  King-  again.  I  have  every  expectation  that  that  will  happen, 
because  that  is  the  nature  of  the  beast.  That  is  the  way  the  Greeks  are 
made.  They  will  not  accept  a  perpetual  regime.  It  has  to  be  something 
new  all  the  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Communists  have  caused  the  anti-Communists 
to  unite  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagii.  They  caused  them  to  unite  so  far  as  voting 
for  the  King  was  concerned.  The  King  benefited  himself  from  a  certain 
situation,  but  he  very  likely,  being  the  kind  of  King  he  is — not  a  pop- 
ular person — is  bound,  as  time  goes  on.  to  lose  that  popularity  he  now 
has,  in  my  opinion. 

KIXG   rXSUITED   rOR   P.OLE 

I  like  tlie  King.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  but  he  is  not  a  public  man. 
All  these  little  Balkan  countries  are  the  same.  Greece  is  like  a  great  big 
^-illage.  Greece  is  not  like  the  United  States.  You  cannot  think  about  a 
country  like  that  in  tei-ms  that  seemiS  to  work  here.  Greece  is  like  a  great 
big  Xear  Eastern  village,  and  the  head  man  has  to  be  the  head  man 
of  the  village.  Everybody  has  to  feel  he  knows  him  and  that  the  head 
man  thinks  about  his  ])roblems  and  likes  him,  and  the  King-  should 
go  out,  as  his  grandfather  did,  who  reigned  successfully  for  GO  years, 
and  sit  aromid  with  the  old  men  and  pat  the  babies  on  the  head. 

He  never  does  that  kind  of  thing.  He  regards  himself  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  on  the  ]>attern  of  the  King-  of  England  and  sits  in  his 
palace  and  never  sees  his  ^leople.  For  that  reason  he  cannot  win  unless 
he  clian"-es  his  entire  attitude.  For  the  time  being  he  is  a  sort  of 
standardbearer;  even  though  he  may  be  an  immobile  standardbearer, 
he  stands  there  and  holds  the  flag  of  the  Greek  nation  against  the 
throat  of  foreign  and  Communist  domination,  because  it  is  mixed  up 
with  Slavo-Communist  domination.  That  is  what  they  are  afraid  of. 
They  are,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  state  of  fear  which  ]^revents  tliem 
from  reacting  nonnallv.  If  you  take  a  rabbit  and  ha^-e  him  in  a  cag:e 
and  you  are  trying  to  do  something  with  him  to  bring  up  his  metabol- 
ism, and  you  put  a  snake  in  the  cage  light  next  to  him.  you  are  not 
g'oing  to  g-et  any  reactions  out  of  your  rabbit  that  are  noi'mal.  You  can 
give  him  all  the  shots  in  the  arm  vou  like,  but  he  will  not  respond.  He 
is  overcome  with  fear,  and  that  is  what  is  going;  on  here. 

AID   VALin':LESS    IF   COKTT^fUED   PRESSURE    FRO^E    XORTII 

If  we  can  get  trauc|uilitv  back  thei-e,  Ave  can  remove,  thT'ough  this 
TTnited  Nations  thing  which  I  have  a  hope  Mill  'iradiiallv  cut  the 
infiltration  and  make  these  fellows  cease  pressing  iu  on  Greece,  that 
feai',  MTid  also  break  up  this  bandit  movement  so  it  is  no  longer  a 
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coordinated  and  powerful  assault  against  the  state.  Then  you  will  get 
the  Gre^k  people  to  go  back  to  work  a  little  bit,  relieved  of  this  fear, 
and  our  economic  help  can  be  of  value.  Otherwise  it  will  not  be  of 
value,  and  will  just  be  lost. 

Senator  Smith.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  Greek  population 
would  this  Comnuuiist  group  be  ?  They  refrained  from  voting.  If  that 
percentage  was  ver}^  large,  it  might  have  had  a  diiferent  effect. 

Ambassador  ]\L\cVeagh.  It  was  not  very  large.  It  was  about  9.3 
percent  of  the  electorate  that  abstained.  Suppose  that  is  low ;  suppose 
you  allowed  it  to  be  15  percent.  They  would  have  had  a  voting  strength 
in  the  Parliament  of  about  25  deputies  out  of  342.  But  it  is  so  well 
organized. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  best  organizers  in  Greece,  and  the  best 
men,  are  the  heads  of  the  Communist  movement,  the  most  vital  fellows 
in  the  country.  That  is  the  sad  part  of  it.  These  fellows  over  there  now 
are  trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  but  you  have  to  go  ahead 
and  make  the  bricks  or  j^ou  are  going  to  lose  the  country. 

The  Chairmax.  What  do  these  men  do  when  we  move  m  ? 

DISSOLUTION   OF    COMMUNIST   ORGANIZATION 

Ambassador  MagVeagh.  I  think  the  head  men  will  go  back  across 
the  border.  The  weaker  members,  the  chaps  who  have  been  organized 
by  them,  the  general  rank  and  file  of  the  bandits,  will  come  in  and 
say,  '"Oil,  we  give  it  up."  But  hundreds  of  them,  perhaps,  will  still 
remain  bandits  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Greece  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come,  but  you  can  turn  them  o^er  to  the  gendarmerie 
and  the  counti-y  police. 

Senator  Connally.  Has  there  been  any  perceptible  change  since 
this  Commission  went  over  there  ?  Have  any  of  these  fellow^s  taken 
to  the  woods  and  gotten  out  of  the  way  ? 

Ambassador  MagVeagh.  No.  They  are  so  well  organized  and  so  well 
ecpipped  now  that  there  is  no  particular  change  in  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  the  fellows  in  the  mountains,  but  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able change  in  their  mode  of  supply.  When  the  Commission  went  up  to 
Salonika  and  began  looking  around,  you  see.  our  information  is  that 
the  supply  routes  and  traffic  back  and  forth  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  ceased.  It  was  practically  gone.  But  it  has  moved  away  over  to 
the  end  of  the  Bulgarian  border,  away  over  next  to  the  Turkish  border. 

On  Miller's  map,  which  he  showed  me,  this  is  the  place  here.  The 
infiltration  of  this  area,  while  these  fellows  have  been  there,  has  ceased, 
and  this  one  lias  become  much  stronger,  and  this  is  where  there  has  been 
far  less  observation  than  over  here,  and  this  is  where  the  stuff  is  com- 
ing in  now. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  Thrace,  that  area  ? 

Ambassador  MagVeagh.  Yes,  that  little  hook  on  the  Turkish-Bul- 
garian border.  The  main  pressure  comes  from  here  and  around  through 
Bulgaria,  which  allows  it  to  pass  through,  and  then  it  infiltrates  in  this 
direction.  That  was  a  change  of  tactics  they  had  to  make,  and  they  did 
that.  If  the  Commission  arrives  at  the  kind  of  solution  we  hope,  there 
will  be,  naturally,  observers  all  along  the  border  as  a  regular  thing. 
Tliere  should  be  that  between  states  of  that  kind,  to  report  any  viola- 
tion that  comes  up  and  bring  it  into  the  open.  The  only  thing  you  can 
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do  is  to  have  it  public,  and  if  it  is  public  you  have  a  chance  of  beating  it. 
So  long  as  you  let  it  go  on  secretly  it  will  go  on  more  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Border  Commission's  report  is  clean-cut  and 
the  United  Nations  takes  action  on  it,  I  suppose  with  the  opposition  in 
the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Conmiission  of  the  Soviet  and  its  satel- 
lites, is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion,  that  enough  can  be  done  to  substan- 
tially immunize  this  border  ? 

COMMUNIST  PRESSURE  MAY  BE  APPLIED  ELSEWHERE 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  I  think  one  of 
the  things  that  will  happen  on  this  thing  is  that  the  orders  will  be 
changed  from  above.  If  the  orders  are  changed  from  Moscow  as  to 
where  their  efforts  are  to  be  made  along  their  frontiers,  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  these  boys  down  here.  They  say,  "Well,  this  hasn't 
worked ;  just  let  up  on  this.  There  is  no  use  in  our  carrying  on  because  it 
is  costly.  It  is  not  going  to  get  anywhere."  They  will  drop  it  and  put 
their  pressure  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  mean  by  "somewhere  else"  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  The  thing  that  I  used  to  tell  President 
Roosevelt  about  when  I  was  in  Cairo  was  the  "critical  crescent."  It  went 
from  Afghanistan  to  Finland,  and  along  that  crescent  the  Soviet  has 
bulged  and  bulged  and  bulged.  All  the  Balkan  states  are  gone  and  a 
large  part  of  Poland  is  gone.  Rumania  is  gone.  They  tried  Azerbaijan; 
they  may  try  Afghanistan.  Who  knows?  There  is  an  expansionist 
movement  there,  undoubtedly.  Any  empire  that  bases  itself  on  revolu- 
tion always  has  expansionist  tendencies. 

The  Chairman.  Then  one  might  infer  from  your  analysis  that  all 
we  succeed  in  doing  is  transferring  the  point  of  trouble. 

Ambassador  INIacVeagh.  I  think  very  likely.  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
then  there  are  different  ways  of  answering  the  troubles.  A  firm  show 
that  this  is  not  a  soft  spot,  that  this  is  a  place  where  you  can  not  go 
and  ingest  every  bit  of  contiguous  territory  that  you  see — "This  is 
finished :  you  can't  do  this,"  then  you  try  some  other  places.  But  the 
cure  in  another  place  may  not  be  the  same  cure  as  it  is  here.  I  think 
you  have  to  take  a  firm  stand  everywhere.  It  will  not  necessarily  mean 
that  vou  will  have  to  step  in  and  put  billions  of  dollars  into  India  or 
anything  like  that.  There  are  other  means  of  convincing  them  that 
"we  are  serious. 

Senator  Connally.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  and  they  are  successful 
in  Greece,  they  will  be  more  successful  as  they  go  on. 

Am.bassador  ISIacVeagh.  The  appetite  grows  with  eating. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  confronted,  ourselves,  with  the  fundamental 
fact  that  if  we  desert  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  moment 
we  cease  to  have  any  influence  in  the  world  forever. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  I  am  afraid  that  is  true.  It  is  awfully 
serious. 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  regard  this  election  as  having  been  a 
fairlv  decent  election? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  There  was  a  plebiscite  for  the  King  and 
there  was  the  election  for  the  political  parties,  which  came  first, 
and  we  observed  both  of  them,  and  then  both  of  them  came  out  about 
the  same  way.  As  I  was  saying,  you  can  not  compare  this  country 
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liere  with  a  Near  Eastern  country  like  Greece.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
election. 

The  CiiAiRMAisr.  Suppose  we  hear  Mr.  Wilson  now,  for  a  little  while; 
if  the  committee  is  willing,  I  suggest  that  we  sit  until  1  o'clock  today. 
I  will  go  up  and  get  permission,  and  then,  after  we  have  heard  from 
Ambassador  Wilson,  we  can  put  the  two  stories  under  examination. 

Senator  Connallt.  Mr.  MacVeagh,  who  is  the  strong  man  in 
Greece  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  Mr.  Zachariades,  head  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Senator  Coxnallt.  I  mean  on  our  side. 

DEARTH  OF  STROXG  GREEK  LEADERSHIP 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  I  wish  there  were  some,  but  they  are  all 
fellows  who  have  come  back  heading  these  destroyed  parties,  trying 
to  build  up  the  political  life  of  Greece.  That  was  one  of  the  troulDles, 
sir.  The  dictatorship  allowed  no  young  men  to  come  up  as  leaders — 
5  years  of  war  and  4  years  of  dictation,  so  you  have  no  young  men 
coming  up.  The  old  fellows  are  going  out. 

Senator  Connallt,  "^Vhat  happened  to  John  Stef anopoulos  ?  He 
was  the  old  Premier. 

Ambassador  IMacVeagh.  Stef  anopoulos,  who  has  been  over  here? 
He  was  not  Prime  Minister.  He  was  Foreign  Minister.  He  is  playing 
quite  an  ambitious  game.  He  sort  of  figured  that  the  Communist-con- 
trolled E.  A.  M.  movement  was  bound  to  win,  and  he  has  more  and 
more  put  himself  on  their  side.  I  think  it  is  largelj'^  from  ambition  and 
he  jumped  on  the  wrong  horse.  He  is  very  much  of  a  lightweight  in 
politics.  He  has  no  party. 

The  Chairman.  He  came  to  see  me,  and  his  plea  was  for  a  coalition 
government  that  took  everybody  in,  which  of  course  would  mean  de- 
struction from  within. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  That  is  what  they  want.  They  want  to  get 
the  fellows  in  and  get  the  key  ministries  in  their  hands.  He  has  no  po- 
litical following  whatsoever,  so  he  has  allied  himself  hoping  to  ride  in 
on  the  victor3^  of  this  movement. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  Mr.  Ambassador,  will  j^ou  give  us  a  little 
stor}'  about  the  Turkish  factor  in  this  situation? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  C.  WILSON,  AMESICAN 
AMBASSADOE  TO  TUEKEY 

TURKISH  INDEPENDENCE  VITAL  TO  U.S.  INTEREST 

Ambassador  Whson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  nearly  2  years  that  I 
have  been  in  Turkey  I  have  come  to  the  con^dction  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  independent  position  by  Turkey  is  a  question  of  vital  in- 
terest to  our  own  country,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

Turkey  is  the  only  independent  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  If  Turkey  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  under  Soviet  domination,  either  through  breaking  down  the 
regime  through  outside  pressure  or  through  an  act  of  overt  aggres- 
sion against  the  country,  you  then  have  the  Soviet  borders  running 
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tliroii<j:h  Syria  to  Iraq  and  coming  well  along  the  western  frontiers  of 
Iran.  You  have  the  Soviet  Union  then  in  a  position  wliere  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  more  than  you  could  ask  human  nature,  certainly  Soviet 
human  nature,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  push  on.  There  is  nothing 
between  them,  then,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Suez  Canal,  on  out  to  the 
East — Afghanistan,  India,  and  China. 

So  for  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vitally  important  from 
our  point  of  ^iew  to  gii^e  assistance  to  the  Turks  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent position  there. 

COUNTRY   INTERNALLY   STABLE 

Turkey  is  a  good  risk  today.  They  have  been  in  this  business  a  long 
time,  standing  up  against  Russian  designs  on  their  territory.  Since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  say  about  1699-1700,  they  have  fought  10  wars 
against  Russia,  one  about  every  25  years.  They  have  lost,  most  of  tlie 
time.  They  have  given  up  territory  frequently  as  a  result  of  losing  the 
wars.  But  never  once  have  they  voluntarily  ceded  territory,  and  they 
do  not  intend  to  today. 

There  is  very  little  communism  in  Turkey.  They  are  keenly  UAvare 
of  the  danger.  They  are  united.  I  say  united :  today  there  is  an  opposi- 
tion party  in  Tui'key.  There  has  been  a  vei-y  interesting  movement 
toward  the  westci'n  type  of  liberal  demoei'acy  in  Turkey  which  I  would 
like  to  tell  j^ou  about  a  little  later,  and  tlie  opposition  party  in  Turkey 
is  just  as  firm  in  its  attitude  as  the  People's  Paity,  the  majority  party 
in  the  country,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Soviet  demands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  underground  movement  comparable 
to  the  thing  the  Ambassador  clesci-ibed  in  Greece  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Fortunately  not.  Turkey  has  a  clean  situation 
that  way.  They  have  not  allowed  these  fellows  to  come  in  and  mess  up 
inside  the  house.  They  have  kept  it  clean. 

Of  the  Turkish  population,  about  80  percent  is  peasant.  They  live 
on  the  land.  Communism  does  not  appeal  to  them.  And  the  people  in 
power,  the  governing  elements  in  the  country,  know  communism  for 
wliat  it  is,  because  at  the  close  of  the  First  World  "War,  when  Turkey 
was  trying  to  save  something  out  of  the  debacle  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Turkey  and  Russia  at  that  time  were  the  parialis  of  the  world. 
They  were  both  outcasts,  so  they  worked  together  for  some  little  ^^■hile, 
so  the  Turks  came  to  know  the  Russians  and  what  the  aims  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  very  well,  so  they  are  on  the  alert. 

In  Turkev  the  financial  position  of  the  country  is  quite  good.  You 
might  ask.  Why  should  we  aid  Turkey?  Turkey  has  a  gold  reserve  of 
something  over  (\C,0  million  lira.  That  is,  roughly,  about  $2?>0  million 
or  $2-35  million.  That  provides  a  cover  of  about  TO  percent  for  their 
note  issue.  They,  of  course,  do  not  need  that  much.  But  tlie  Finance 
Minister  in  Turkey  believes  they  need  a  cover  of  about  ?>5  percent.  Tliat 
would  be  about  half  of  this  gold  reserve.  The  balance  the  Turks  feel  is 
required  for  any  emergency  that  may  come  uj),  as  a  war  chest. 

They  have  built  up  that  favorable  financial  position  at  the  cost  of 
the  general  economy  of  the  country.  Instead  of  plowing  back  into  the 
country  their  reserves  for  needert  economic  development  they  have 
saved  it,  and  they  have  done  it  because  Turkey  has  been  mobilized 
ever  since  1939. 
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TURKISH  EXPERIENCE  IX  WORLD  WAR  II 

First,  Turkey  was  under  German  pressure  to  allow  German  troops 
to  come  through  Turkey,  first  to  help  Rommel  in  North  Africa  and 
later,  after  the  Nazis  attacked  Russia  in  June  1941,  under  German 
pressure  to  permit  their  troops  to  come  through  Turkey  and  take  the 
Russians  in  the  back  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Turks  resisted  the  pressure. 

Senator  Connally.  They  refused  the  privilege  ? 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  They  refused  absolutely.  I  have  been  up  into 
Turkey  and  Thrace,  along  the  Bulgarian  border.  The  road  there,  the 
one  highway,  still  has  roadblocks  along  it,  zigzags  with  concrete  forti- 
fications put  up  to  prevent  tanks  from  coming  through.  They  blew  up 
the  bridge  over  the  ]Maritsa  River  at  one  stage  when  they  felt  the 
Germans  were  coming  in.  They  were  fully  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Germans  coming  in. 

After  the  Nazi  attack  on  the  Soviets  in  June  1941,  when  the  Turks 
resisted  the  further  Nazi  pressure  to  be  allowed  to  go  through  and  get 
the  Russians  from  the  rear,  Soviet  Russia  was  very  grateful  to  the 
Turks  for  their  attitude,  for  their  position  at  that  time.  In  fact,  early 
in  1943  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Ankara,  under  the  instructions  of  his 
Government,  expressed  very  warm  gratitude  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  the  neutrality  they  had  maintained. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  pressure  on  the  Soviets  began  to  lessen  and 
tlie  Germans  were  being  driven  back,  the  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia 
toward  Turkev  chaiLrred  immediately  and  changed  fundamentally. 
There  were  again  indications  of  Soviet  displeasure  with  Turkey,  par- 
ticularly because  Turkey  had  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  in  October  1939, 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Britain  and  France.  Indications  of 
Soviet  displeasure  became  apparent,  so  when  the  war  ended  the  Turks 
found  it  impossible  to  demobilize.  They  found  themselves  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Russians,  and  in  their  own  interest  they  felt  it  necessaiy 
to  keep  a  very  large  standing  army  in  being. 

PRESSURE    FROM    SOVIET    UXIOX 

That  situation  has  gone  on.  Soviet  pressure  is  becoming  intensified. 
The  latest  phase  of  it  began  in  194.5.  In  March  of  1945  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment denounced  its  treaty  of  friendship  with  Turkey,  which  had 
been  in  effect  since  1925.  I  miglit  say  parenthetically  that  the  Turks 
realize  perfectly  well  that  in  the  long  run  if  they  are  to  be  relieved  of 
this  pressure  and  have  any  hope  of  an  opportunity  of  developing  their 
countiT  in  peaceable  stability  they  have  got  to  have  good  relations 
with  Russia.  They  then  sought  means  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of 
friendship  with  Russia.  They  had  their  Ambassador  in  IMoscow  in 
June  of  1945  inquire  of  Molotov  what  could  be  done  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  of  friendship,  and  to  get  their  relations  with  Russia  on  a 
proper  basis. 

]\Io]otov  replied  in  effect,  as  understood  by  the  Turks,  that  there 
were  two  conditions  precedent  to  any  new  treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  Those  were,  first,  the  cession  of  Turkish  territory  in 
eastern  Anatolia  :  and  secondly,  the  granting  of  militaiy  bases  to  Rus- 
sia in  the  Straits  area. 
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Tlie  Turks  refused  that  flatly  and  declined  to  carry  on  any  conver- 
sations on  that  basis  at  all,  because  they  understood  that  as  meanings 
the  end  of  Turkish  independence  if  thej  grant  any  such  demands. 

Since  that  time  the  Soviets  have  maintained  their  pressure  on  Tur- 
key by  a  constant  bombarding  of  .official  radio,  Moscow  radio,  to  Tur- 
key, which  has  criticized  Turkey  for  a  number  of  things.  Recently  tlie 
theme  has  been  that  Turkey  is  betraying  the  principles  of  Attaturk, 
one  of  the  principal  ones  of  which  was  to  free  Turkey  of  tlie  foreign 
domination  and  control  that  had  been  in  effect  during  the  latter  half 
of  tlie  19tli  century  under  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Abdul  Hamid :  that 
the  Turkish  Government  was  selling  the  country  and  the  people  out  to 
imperialistic  capitalistic  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  get  the  transcript  of  those  broadcasts.  I  get  them  in  translation. 
I  see  a  great  many  of  them.  It  is  a  constant  incitement  to  the  people 
of  Turkey  to  rise  up  against  their  government  and  overthrow  it,  and 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  great  friends  in  Soviet  Russia. 

In  addition  to  that  sort  of  pressure  there  have  at  different  intervals 
been  efforts  to  keep  the  Turks'  nerves  on  edge  by  troop  movements 
along  the  border  in  Bulgaria,  by  troop  movements  in  Caucasus,  by 
rumors  that  are  planted  in  the  coffee  houses  in  Istanbul  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  do  not  mean  what  they  say;  they  will  never 
come  to  Turkey's  aid ;  that  suddenly  an  air  attack  may  come  from  the 
Russian  side,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  last  time  when  that  sort  of 
campaign  was  put  on  in  force  was  last  Octolier,  when  there  were  trooii 
movements  along  the  Bulgarian  frontier  and  the  Turkish  general  staff* 
at  that  time  was  very  seriously  concerned,  and  felt  they  might  really 
have  to  face  a  movement  over  the  border. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

COST  OF  STANDING  ARMY  HIGH 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  what  is  for  Tur- 
key' a  very  large  standing  army  is  proving  a  very  serious  burden  on 
the  economy  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  living  in  Turkey  today  is  about 
400  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1938  or  1939.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  docu- 
ments that  is  in  this  binder  that  the  figures  give  it  about  300  or  a  little 
above.  Those  are  taken  from  official  indices  in  Turkey.  They  are  not 
very  complete,  and  I  think  they  are  slightly  unreal,  because  there  is 
rent  control  in  Turkey  and  they  figure  house  rents  at  100.  the  same  as 
they  were  in  1938.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  four  or  five  times  as 
high  now.  New  people  coming  out  to  live  cannot  get  an  apartment  with- 
out paying  a  certain  amount  on  the  side,  and  they  have  to  pay  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  official  list  says.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get 
a  loase  there. 

That  simply  means  the  actual  cost  of  living  runs  up  to  about  400 
percent  as  well.  That  affects  the  Turks  as  well.  Their  salaries  and  wages 
have  gone  up  very  little.  The  Governmeut  recently  increased  the  wages 
of  Government  employees,  but  they  can  not  do  it  very  much  if  they 
do  not  want  to  get  their  budget  out  of  balance.  So  increasingly  you 
have  this  strain  on  the  Turkish  economy. 

I,  of  course,  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Kremlin.  I  do  not  know  what 
Russian  long-term  policy  against  Turkey  is,  but  for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  here  is  the  way  I  dope  the  thing  out. 
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U.S.  SUPPORT  WOULD  OFFSET  SOVIET  STRATEGY 

In  June  1945,  the  Soviets  put  on  tliis  pressure  on  Turke3^  They 
ti-ied  to  break  them  down.  They  tried  to  get  them  to  give  way  so  that 
they  could  change  their  government,  get  a  government  in  Turkey  that 
would  be  friendly  to  the  Soviets,  set  up  a  stooge  type  of  govenmient 
there.  They  did  not  get  anywhere  with  it.  They  tried  that  periodically 
since,  again  and  again.  It  has  failed.  So  that  the  Russians  turned  their 
attention  to  Greece.  There  they  have  an  easier  operation.  They  have 
friends  in  the  country,  as  Ambassador  MacVeagh  has  just  been  ex- 
plaining. They  have  people  along  the  borders ;  they  have  elements  to 
work  with  which  they  lack  in  Turkey. 

I  should  think  that  their  plan  for  Turkey  would  be  to  keep  up  this 
pressure,  oblige  the  Turks  to  maintain  a  very  large  standing  army, 
neglect  the  economic  development  of  their  country,  hoping  that  in  the 
long  run  the  pressure  would  be  so  great  and  the  people  would  become 
so  discouraged  that  they  would  finally  say,  "Hell,  what's  the  use? 
Let's  come  to  the  best  terms  we  can  with  these  fellows." 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  the  Turks,  recognizing  that  the  main- 
tenance of  that  situation  out  there  is  of  direct  interest  to  us,  have  need, 
morally  and  materially,  of  getting  some  definite  indication  of  support 
by  the  United  States  for  tlieir  position,  and  of  getting  aid  that  is  going 
to  enable  them  to  carry  this  situation  on. 

I  might  say  again,  expressing  my  personal  view  in  this,  that  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  can  keep  the  Turkish  situation  healthy,  maintain  them 
in  their  independence,  in  their  position  as  they  are  today,  if  we  can 
convince  the  Russians  that  we  mean  business  in  that  area  and  are  not 
going  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the  Soviets  beyond  Avhere  they  have 
gone  now,  that  is  the  surest  way  of  preventing  a  world  conflict. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  me  to  go  on  with  a  number  of  other 
points  that  I  can  develop  here  or  whether  you  would  like  to  ask  me 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  I  would  leave  that  to  the  Senators. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  there.  What  is 
troubling  me,  Mr.  Ambassador,  is,  assuming  we  give  them  aid,  they 
have  an  army  now  of  500,000 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  It  is  larger  than  that  now. 

Senator  Smith.  Even  assuming  we  give  thorn  this  aid,  and  the  Rus- 
sians actuality  made  up  their  minds  to  go  through  there,  the  army 
would  not  amount  to  anything  except  resistance  for  a  short  time,  un- 
less we  were  committed  to  backing  her  up  all  the  way  throug'h  in  set- 
ting up  our  own  forces  to  back  her  up.  That  is  what  bothers  me  with 
this,  in  giving  military  aid  to  her,  because  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
possibly  build  a  Turkish  Army  to  resist  Russia  if  Russia  definitely 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  the  East  or  come  down  across  the 
Black  Sea  or  doAvn  from  Bulgaria. 

.Vmbassador  Wilsox.  I  think  there  is  no  question.  Senator,  that  the 
Turks  could  not  hold  out  for  any  length  of  time.  They  could  hold  out 
for  a  short  time  now.  If  we  could  assist  them  in  building  up  a  mod- 
ernized mechanized  type  of  army,  to  improve  their  air  force,  they 
could  hold  out  a  great  deal  longer.  But  my  point  is  that  if  you  keep 
tlie  Turkish  situation  a  healthy  one  and  you  can  convince  the  Soviets 
that  the  only  way  they  can  get  their  hands  on  Turkey  is  by  going 
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across  tlie  frontiers,  which  in  the  last  30  years  that  sort  of  action  has 
provoked  two  general  wars,  into  both  of  which  the  United  States  was 
drawn  reluctantly  at  first,  but  nevertheless  drawn — if  you  can  con- 
vince the  Russians  of  that,  you  will  have  no  danger  of  that  situation 


occurring 


Senator  Smith.  In  other  words,  then,  it  is  sort  of  a  moral  bluff  to 
Russia? 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  I  would  not  say  bluff. 

U.S.    AID    PALLIATIVE   OR    SOLUTION 

Senator  Smith.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  back  it  up  with  something 
more  than  just  to  give  them  financial  aid  to  hold  their  military  force 
there.  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  Russian  situation,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  gotten  to  the  place,  either  through  the  United  Nations  or 
individually,  where  we  have  to  move  in  on  Russia  and  say,  ''What  are 
your  designs?",  and  possibly  help  Russia  get  the  access  to  warm 
water  that  she  desires,  without  lessening  our  aid  to  Turkey — unless 
you  think  Russia  will  hold  back  then,  and,  as  has  been  said  before, 
put  her  interest  in  some  other  area  on  this  big  crescent,  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world  for  a  minute,  and  leave  this  in  abeyance  just  because 
we  have  temporarily  bolstered  Turkey  and  made  it  pretty  costly  for 
Russia  to  come  in.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  palliative  rather  than  a  solu- 
tion. That  is  my  trouble  in  the  Turkish  thing. 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  way  the  Rus- 
sians operate  that  they  go  very  prudently,  very  cautiously.  They  do 
not  take  risks.  They  feel  out  situations.  They  find  a  soft  spot ;  they  go 
in  and  clean  it  up  and  they  are  there,  and  you  do  not  get  them  out  very 
easily.  If  they  run  up  against  determination,  against  a  sound  situation 
with  the  very  evident  appearance  of  backing  morally  and  materially 
from  strong  elements  in  the  world,  they  are  going  to  leave  that.  They 
are  going  somewhere  else. 

Now,  if  they  leave  Turkey  and  they  leave  Greece  and  go  somewhere 
else,  that  unfortunately  is  just  a  condition  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  today.  It  is  an  unhappy  world  and  a  dangerous  world,  as  I  see  it. 
"We  did  not  create  it  that  way.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

MATERIAL  AGAINST  A-ERBAL    SUPPORT 

Senator  Lodge.  Would  you  get  the  same  effect  if  you  were  to  de- 
clare— if  the  President  and  State  Department  were  to  declare — that 
the  integrity  of  Turkey  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States — 
period?  Would  that  not  do  just  as  well? 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  Senator  Lodge,  to  answer  your  question,  that 
in  itself  would  not  be  enough,  in  my  judgment.  That,  complementary 
to  aid  to  Turkey  now,  I  think  would  be  very  helpful.  But  suppose  that 
you  did  that,  that  you  made  a  statement  that  the  United  States  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  Turkey  if  she  were  attacked.  In  my  judgment  the 
Turks  would  not  feel  disposed  to  demobilize  their  army  then.  They 
would  still  feel  that  they  would  have  to  keep  their  army  in  being.  After 
all,  the  United  States  is  a  long  ways  away.  How  would  we  get  forces 
there  ?  How  would  we  operate  ?  Turkey  demobilizes.  The  Russians  then 
call  our  bluff.  Turkey  is  overrun.  I  do  not  believe  a  responsible  Tur- 
kish statesman  would  feel  that  they  could  demobilize  their  armed 
forces  with  only  a  declaration  of  that  sort. 
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Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all  we  can  do,  anyway.  Take  in  Germany. 
The  Kussians  have  about  35  divisions  and  we  have  less  than  one 
division.  We  have  American  troops  in  Germany,  but  we  could  not 
stop  them.  But  the  thing  that  prevents  the  Russians  from  coming 
in  is  the  fear  of  the  American  potential.  You  can  threaten  them  with 
the  American  potential  by  passing  a  few  paragraphs  in  Washington 
as  well  as  you  can  by  sending  50  Americans  in  uniform,  can  you  not  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Would  that  not  involve  a  commitment,  though, 
if  we  made  that  sort  of  statement,  that  if  anything  did  eventuate,  we 
would  go  in  with  armed  forces,  which  is  not  the  implication  necessary 
from  this  bill  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  What  I  had  in  mind  to  say,  Senator,  is  that 
I  do  not  think  that  meets  the  point  that  we  have  here. 

I  think  our  interest  here  is  to  maintain  Turkey  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. If  the  Turks  feel  obliged  to  keep  up  a  very  large  standing 
army  with  a  drain  on  their  economy,  eventually,  in  the  long  run, 
you  are  going  to  get  bad  conditions  in  the  country — discontent,  dis- 
couragement, and  very  possibly  a  feeling  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
track  and  that  they  ought  to  try  to  come  to  some  terms  with  their 
great  neighbor,  or  something  of  that  sort.  In  other  words,  you  might 
get  a  change  brought  about  internally  in  Turkey,  and  right  before 
your  eyes,  while  you  were  guaranteeing  Turkey  against  an  invasion 
over  the  frontiers,  you  would  have  the  situation  change  and  the  Soviets 
would  be  inside  and  have  control  as  they  now  have  in  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria. 

ASSTSTATSrCE  WOULD  BE  LIMITED 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Ambassador,  does  that  not  commit  us  to  a 
rather  long-time  and  indefinite  extension  of  aid  and  assistance? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  on  giv- 
ing aid  and  assistance  to  Turkey  indefinitely.  As  I  see  it,  if  you  can 
give  the  Turks  aid  now  in  improving  and  modernizing  their  armed 
forces,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  they  could  partially  demobilize,  that 
they  could  get  a  good  many  men  out  of  their  army  so  that  they  could 
go  back  to  work  in  the  fields,  back  in  the  factories  where  they  are 
very  much  needed,  to  increase  production. 

Also,  I  think  Turkey  should  go,  and  the  Turkish  Government  in- 
tends to  go,  to  the  new  bank  to  get  credits  for  industrial  development, 
for  economic  projects.  Turkey  needs  very  much  assistance  in  improv- 
ing her  transport.  The  railroads  have  suffered  very  much  during  the 
war.  They  need  replacement — rails,  rolling  stock,  repair  shoj^s,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  Turkey  has  a  very  valuable  asset  in  a  big  coal 
deposit  on  the  Black  Sea.  With  modern  machinery  Turkey  could 
produce  coal  for  export  and  get  foreign  exchange  that  way.  Turkey's 
agriculture  is  very  antiquated.  It  could  be  improved  with  tractors 
and  modern  equipment.  So  that  Turkey  in  the  long  run  could  im- 
prove productivity  and  be  earning  money  with  which  she  could  keep 
up,  I  should  hope,  this  modernized  type  of  army. 

RUSSIAN  ACCESS   TO   STRAITS 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  say  one  word  in  connection  with  what 
Senator  Smith  just  mentioned,  about  Russia  getting  access  to  warm 
water. 

Russia  has  complete  freedom  of  passage  through  the  straits  now. 
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Senator  SiiiTH.  I  understand  that. 

Ambassador  "Wilsox.  There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  vray  of  Russian 

shipping  gomg  through  the  straits. 

Senator  S:mith.  She  is  afraid  of  getting  bottled  up  m  case  of  a 
war.  There  is  no  way  to  neutralize  that  area  and  protect  her  from 
that  without  her  running  the  show.  I  hare  always  been  sympathetic 
with  tlie  Russian  eagerness  to  find  some  outlet  other  than  through  the 
Baltic,  wliich  is  frozen  up  in  whiter.  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate 
aspiration,  but  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  do  not  get  a  little  bit 
hysterical  about  those  straits  getting  bottled  up. 

(Discussion  was  had  off  the  record.) 

Senator  S^iith.  I  am  afi'aid  that  would  be  no  more  efl'ective  than  the 
French  ^laginot  Ime  when  they  get  to  it.  I  am  very  much  disturbed 
about  this  being  a  palliative  rather  than  a  cure. 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  We  are  not  building  up  the  Turkish  Army  in. 
order  to  hold  up  an  attack  by  Russia  indefiniteh',  but  hj  givuig  Turkey 
assistance  in  her  military  needs  now  we  can  take  the  load  off  her 
economy  so  she  can  get  developed  somidly  in  her  economic  life  to  pre- 
vent the  sort  of  situation  that  has  taken  place  in  Greece  today,  to  keep 
the  situation  healthy ;  and  if  we  do  that,  there  is  no  risk  of  having 
this  armed  conflict  come  about. 

AID  FROM   TXrrED  XATIOXS 

Senator  S^hth.  If  the  Security  Council  were  strong  enough  to  do 
things  of  this  kind,  Turkey  would  be  safer  to  disband  her  whole  army 
and  go  to  work.  It  would  be  much  better  msurance  than  for  us  to  give 
her  temporarily  a  little  aid  to  build  an  army  that  I  thuik  would  go 
over  night.  It  seems  to  me  the  wrong  approach  to  a  situation  where  we 
are  trymg  to  build  collective  security  for  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  this 
at  least  is  an  area  where  we  could  expect  to  get  sometlung  out  of  the 
United  Xations,  or  write  it  off  as  a  theoretical  experiment. 

Ambassador  "Wilsox.  The  record,  as  one  has  seen  it  so  far,  of  action 
in  the  Security  Comicil.  would  not  encourage  me  to  believe  any  very 
effective  support  for  Turkey  could  be  obtained  through  the  Security 
Council,  with  the  veto  as  it  has  been  used  by  Soviet  Russia  there  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Saitth.  I  agree  with  you.  but  I  feel  that  chamiel  ought  to  be 
moved  into  at  the  same  time  we  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Coxxally.  As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  TTilson.  your  thesis  is 
that  if  we  do  give  this  aid  to  Turkey,  there  would  not  be  any  Russian 
attack.  !My  view  largely  comcides  with  yours,  that  their  policy  is  one 
of  caution  and  pushing  in  where  they  find  they  can  move  in.  but  if 
they  know  that  they  are  going  to  be  resisted,  or  think  they  will  be,  that 
they  probably  would  not  make  a  straight-out  attack,  because  they  would 
face  the  whole  world  in  an  aggressive  policy  that  would  rob  a  neigh- 
boring nation  of  its  territory  or  its  mdependence.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
course. 

RUSSIA-TURKEY  TERRITORIAL  DISPUTE 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question,  if  Senator  Lodge  will  bear  with 
me.  These  two  provinces  that  Russia  demanded  from  Turkey — what, 
if  anything,  is  the  historical  basis  for  tliat  claim  ?  Did  Russia  once  own 
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them,  or  were  they  involved  in  some  war  with  Turkey  ?  What  right  have 
they  to  make  such  a  demand  ? 

Ambassador  TVilsox.  These  provinces  belonged  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  about  the  16th  century,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  until  1878.  when,  following  the  war  between. 
Turkey  and  Eussia  in  1S77-T5.  those  two  provinces  were  ceded  to 
Eussia.  to  be  held  as  collateral,  as  a  pledge  for  a  very  large  war 
indemnity  that  was  imposed  on  Turkey. 

The  Turks  were  never  able  to  pay  off  that  indemnity,  and  those 
areas  stayed  with  Eussia  until  the  Bolshevik  Eevolution.  when,  after 
the  Treaty  of  Brest,  Litovsk.  the  Soviet  Government  declared  that 
it  renounced  its  rights  under  the  treaties  of  the  Tsarist  Empire  and 
returned  those  areas  to  Turkey  voltmtarily. 

Senator  Coxxally.  And  they  have  remained  there  ? 

Ambassador  TTilsox.  They  have  remained  in  Turkey's  hands. 

The  Treaty  of  1921  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey  formal- 
ly turned  those  areas  back  to  Turkey,  where,  as  I  say,  they  had  been 
from  the  16th  century  down  until  past  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Senator  Coxxatj.y.  That  is  all. 

□OIEDIACT  OF  U.S.  AID 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  clear  in  my  mind 
what  it  is  that  gives  this  Turkish  situation  its  emergency,  immediate 
character.  TThy  do  we  have  it  now  rather  than  last  year.  Is  there 
sometliing  that  has  happened  in  the  last  3  months,  in  the  case  of 
Greece  we  realize  that  the  British  are  pulling  out  and  that  gives  it 
its  timeliness.  TThat  is  it  that  gives  Turkey  its  timeliness  now? 

Ambassador  TTilsox.  I  should  say.  Senator,  that  it  was  the  noti- 
fication by  the  British  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  take  care 
of  furnishing  military  ecmipment  to  Turkey.  In  the  past.  Britain 
has  been  doing  that.  Britain  has  been  extending  very  considerable 
armament  loans  to  Turkey.  Britain  has  now  informed  us  that  she  will 
not  l>e  able  to  do  that  any  longer.  The  Turks  have  a  program  where 
they  hope  to  l^e  able  to  improve  and  strengthen  their  army,  and  where 
else  can  they  turn  for  it  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Although  their  economic  situation  is  not  so  desperate 
as  it  is  in  Greece  or  in  lots  of  other  countries,  this  is  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic aid,  is  it  not  ?  It  will  relieve  them  of  some  military  expenditures 
that  they  would  have  to  assume  otherwise  if  they  we're  to  maintain 
their  army  at  its  present  size. 

Ambassador  Wilsox.  That  is  correct.  Senator.  The  dano:erous  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  would  be  that  they  would  then  go  into  their 
gold  reserves  and  get  their  financial  situation  into  a  bad  position, 
because  they  wouM  feel  it  essential  to  use  those  funds  to  do  it 
themselves. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  British  have  annoimced  that  they  were  not 
going  to  help  Greece  and  they  were  not  going  to  help  Turkey,  but 
apparently  they  are  going  to  go  on  with'certain  activities  in* other 
parts  of  the  world.  Do  you  have  any  theories  as  to  why  the  British 
have  decided  to  give  up  in  one  place  and  not  to  give  iip  in  another 
place  ? 
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Ambassador  Wilson.  I  might  say  that  so  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned, 
they  have  a  mission  of  military,  air,  and  naval  advisers  there. 

(Discussion  was  had  off  the  record.) 

Ambassador  Wilson.  They  are  prepared,  I  believe,  to  continue  that 
anission  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Instruction  in  material  that  has  been  furnished 
by  them.  They  have  men  there — naval  officers,  air,  artillery,  and  radar 
experts. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  there  has  been  no  military  develoi^ment  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  3  or  4  months  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly startling  or  different  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Of  course,  troops  remain  along  the  border. 
There  has  been  nothing  as  startling  as  the  situation  last  October. 

Senator  Connallt.  Senator  Lodge  made  the  distinction  between 
Turkey  and  Greece,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  both  occupy 
a  strategical  position  in  that  area,  according  to  my  view  we  have  to 
deal  with  them  both.  If  we  simply  dealt  with  Greece  it  would  probably 
stimulate  their  pressure  on  Turkey — it  would  stimulate  the  Kussian 
pressure  on  Turkey — and  since  the  President  has  come  out  openly 
before  the  world  as  to  the  both  of  them,  we  could  not  very  well  split 
them  up  and  simply  aid  Greece  and  leave  Turkey  out  on  a  limb.  What 
do  you  have  to  say  about  that  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Senator,  of  those  three  countries  that  occupy 
pretty  vital  positions  there — Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran — Turkey  is 
right  in  the  center.  Turkey  is  in  the  soundest  and  healthiest  position 
of  any  of  the  three  in  its  resistance  to  the  spread  of  Soviet  Communism. 
If  Turkey  should  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  and  get  a  Communist 
regime  established  within  it,  and  be  broken  down,  I  do  not  see  how  in 
God's  world  you  could  hold  the  two  countries  on  the  flanks. 

Also,  here  is  another  aspect  of  it  that  strikes  me.  This  program  for 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  attracted,  of  course,  tremendous  inter- 
est throughout  the  world.  There  have  been  reactions,  noticeable  reac- 
tions, in  many  countries.  It  has  been  enthusiastically  welcomed  in 
Turkey.  If  now  this  should  be  split  up,  if  Turkey  should  be  put  out 
and  aid  given  to  Greece  alone,  the  Turks  brought  to  feel  that  we 
believed  that  they  were  either  a  bad  risk  or  that  they  did  not  merit 
support  or  that  we  did  not  care  whether  they  fell  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation or  not,  I  feel  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  might  just  as  well  not  do  anything 
about  Greece. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  If  you  do  anything  of  that  sort,  you  might 
as  well  scrap  the  whole  program. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  might  just  as  well  come  home  from  every  place, 
had  we  not,  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Yes ;  come  home  and  prepare  for  the  worst,  I 
would  say. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  glad  you  made  that  so  clear.  We  get  a  lot  of 
letters  that  say  the  Turks  are  this,  the  Turks  are  not  that,  they  were 
former  enemies  and  did  nothing  to  aid  us  in  the  last  war,  and  they 
mistreated  the  Armenians,  and  the  case  for  Turkey  has  not  been  made 
as  clear  as  the  case  for  Greece. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  certainly  has  not. 
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Senator  Lodge.  I  Imow  what  a  lot  of  f  resliman  Senators  think.  They 
do  not  get  this  Turkey  business  at  all.  That  is  why  I  asked. 
Ambassador  Wilson.  Am  I  taking  too  much  time? 
Senator  Hatch.  No. 

TURKISH    SUPPORT   OF   THE   WEST 

^  Ambassador  "VYilson.  May  I  say  a  word  on  those  points  you  men- 
tioned. Senator  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  it,  what  we  are  doing  here  is  not 
because  we  like  the  color  of  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  or  the  Greeks  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  We  are  doing  it  because  it  is  in  our  own  interest, 
and  we  would  do  it  regardless  of  what  regime  was  in  Turkey  or  in 
Greece. 

It  is,  however,  much  easier,  more  sympathetic,  to  give  assistance  to  a 
country  which  is  trying  to  do  things  that  appeal  to  us,  that  seems  to 
be  on  the  right  track,  and  whose  record  is  a  fairly  good  one. 

Well  now,  I  think  that  a  very  good  case  can  be  made — I  am  not 
trying  to  do  any  special  pleading  for  Turkey.  I  went  out  there  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  country.  I  had  never  been  in  the  Middle  East 
before.  I  went  out  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  prejudice  one  hears — 
the  Armenian  question,  the  Turkish  record  during  the  war.  I  tried 
objectively  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are  there,  and  I  have  come  to 
certain  conclusions  on  some  of  these  points. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  question  of  Turkey's  war  record.  In  the  First 
World  War,  Turkey  was  an  ally  of  Germany.  They  lost  disastrously 
in  that  war.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  liquidated.  Only  through  the 
efforts  of  Attaturk  and  a  group  he  rallied  around  him  in  Anatolia  were 
they  able  to  save  the  heartland  of  Turkey,  the  area  inhabited  purely 
by  Turks  without  foreign  elements  of  any  important  size  there. 

Eesponsible  Turks  who  were  playing  a  role  during  that  time,  and 
who  are  now  in  the  Government,  told  me,  and  I  believe  them,  that 
their  experience  with  the  Germans  during  that  First  World  War 
brought  them  to  realize  that  if  Turkey  had  been  on  the  winning  side 
with  the  Germans  then,  Turkish  independence  would  have  disap- 
peared. The  domineering  attitude  of  the  Germans  and  the  way  the 
Germans  took  over  Turkey  and  ran  it  led  them  to  decide  that  never 
again  were  they  going  in  with  the  Germans. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  First  World  War,  particularly  after  the  world 
economic  crisis  that  set  in  the  early  1930-s,  Germany  and  Turkey 
traded  a  great  deal.  Well,  Turkey  had  to  find  markets  for  her  goods. 
Turkey  needed  imports  of  machinery  and  capital  goods.  She  could 
not  get  them  anywhere  but  in  Germany.  She  traded  with  Germany. 

"^^Hien  the  war  began  to  appear  imminent  in  May  of  19rS9,  Turkey, 
instead  of  leaning  toward  the  German  side,  made  a  pact  with  Britain 
and  France,  and  lined  herself  up  definitely  with  the  Western  Powers^ 
and  after  thenar  broke  out,  in  October  19-S9,  Turkey  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Britain  and  France.  In  other  words,  she  definitely 
tied  hersel  f  up  with  the  Western  Powers. 

Constant  pressure  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  was  put  on  the  Turks  dur- 
ing the  war  by  the  Xazis  to  allow  them  to  come  through  and  to  uti- 
lize Turkish  territorv  against  the  British,  and  the  Russians  fH 
refused  every  single  time.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the  Soviet 
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Government  itself  expressed  gratitude  to  the  Turks  for  the  vahie  of 
Turkish  neutrality  during  the  war  at  the  very  critical  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Stalingrad. 

Until  the  end  of  1943  no  request  was  made  of  the  Turks  that  they 
enter  the  war  on  our  side.  At  the  conference  at  Aden  in  southern  Tur- 
key in  January  of  1943,  when  Prime  INIinister  Churchill  met  there 
with  President  Inonu  of  Turkey,  Inonu  asked  him: 

Should  we  prepare  to  come  into  this  war?  Should  we  begin  to  get  ready?  If 
-so,  we  have  to  do  some  planning.  We  have  to  get  military  equipment. 

And  Churchill  said : 

No.  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  what  you  are  doing  now,  because  we  haven't 
sufficient  equipment  to  put  Turkey  in  a  position  where  she  can  hold  out  against 
the  Germans,  and  we  don't  want  another  case  like  Poland  being  overrun  and 
Yugoslavia  being  overrun. 

Again,  in  about  the  middle  of  1943,  the  Turkish  Government  in- 
quired of  the  British  if  the  situation  remained  the  same,  or  if  they 
should  make  any  preparations  toward  coming  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  They  were  told  no,  to  carry  on,  "The  situation  is 
all  right  as  it  is." 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

TUKKISH   PARTICIPATIOX   IN   WORLD  WAR  II 

Ambassador  Wilson.  At  the  Tehran  Conference  early  in  December 
of  1943  wo  know,  as  published  the  other  day  when  the  report  was 
made  public,  that  there  Avas  an  agreement  that  Turkey's  entrance  into 
the  war  would  be  desirable,  and  Stalin  went  out  of  his  way  to  state 
that  if  Turlcoy,  by  declaring  war  on  Germany,  should  be  attacked  by 
Bulgaria,  Russia  would  come  to  the  aid  of  Turl^ey  and  attack  Bul- 
garia. 

At  the  Cairo  Conference  that  followed  the  Tehran  Conference,  when 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  IVIinister  Chui-chill  invited  President 
Inonu  to  come  and  talk  with  them  and  the  Soviets  were  represented 
by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Ankara,  a  request  was  made  of  the 
Turks  that  they  enter  the  war.  But  there  were  two  conditions  he  felt 
would  be  necessary  of  fulfillment  before  he  would  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the' people  and  his  country  into  the  war.  The  first  was 
that  the  Turldsh  Army  be  built  up  so  it  would  have  some  hope  of  with- 
standing a  German  attack  when  it  came.  The  Turks  lacked  guns,  they 
lacked  airplanes,  they  lacked  dumps  of  ammunition,  of  gas.  and  so 
forth.  The  second  condition  Avas  that  he  be  informed  of  the  military 
plan  for  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  forces. 

President  Tnonu  is  a  soldier.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Ottoman  Army 
in  the  First  World  War.  Tie  was  the  leading  Turkish  field  comrnander 
in  the  Turkish  War  of  Inrlppendence  from  1019  to  1922.  He  thinks  in 
military  terms.  He  was  quite  prepared,  he  said,  to  come  into  the  war, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  simply  declare  war  and  sit  there.  He  wanted 
to  know  the  mission  that  the  Turkish  Armed  Forces  were  to  fulfill. 

Eeo-arding  the  first  of  these  conditions  or  points  that  he  raised, 
material,  the  British,  of  course,  had  the  res]:)onsibility  for  military 
operations  out  there.  We  did  not.  Turkey  received  from  the  British 
a  rei'tain  amount  of  material,  but  never  sufficient  to  make  the  Turks 
feel  that  they  could  justifiably  take  the  risk  of  coming  into  the  war, 
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and  I  mig'ht  add  that  recently,  a  few  weeks  asfo,  there  was  published  in 
London  the  report  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wilson, 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  there  was  a  section  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Turks, 
as  to  why  the  Turks  would  not  come  into  the  war,  and  he  summed  it 
up  by  saying,  in  effect : 

There  were  two  reasons  the  Turks  did  not  come  into  the  war.  First,  we  were 
unable  to  furnish  them  the  military  equipment  they  required  for  their  defense; 
and  secondly,  the  Turks  had  a  great  fear  of  the  German  aviation,  the  Luftwaffe, 
and  the  reasons  for  that  were  that  their  two  principal  cities,  Istanbul  and 
Smyrna,  were  largely  of  wood  construction,  and  would  be  destroyed  immediately 
by  an  air  attack ;  and  thirdly,  their  coal  business  at  Zonguidak,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  would  be  perhaps  45  minutes  from  the  Soviet  air  bases,  and  that  is  the 
source  of  all  power,  railways  and  electric  light  plants  in  Turkey,  and  that  could 
be  destroyed  and  put  out  of  whack  in  short  order. 

Now,  on  the  second  point  of  President  Inonu's  request  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  Turkish  military  forces  were  to  be  bi'ought  into  a 
plan  for  carrying  on  operations  against  the  Germans,  he  never  received 
any  reply  whatsoever. 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Wilet.  I  would  like  to  have  3'ou  put  down  categorically, 
as  well  as  3'ou  can,  why  this  is  all  in  our  self-interest.  Everybody  has 
kept  off  of  oil  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Senator. 

Have  you  finished  your  answer  to  the  other  question,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador ?  You  do  not  mind  if  he  finishes  that  answer  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  There  is  just  one  tag  end  I  would  like  to  put 
on  that  question  of  the  Turkish  attitude  during  the  war,  and  that  is 
that  Field  Marshal  Wilson's  report  also  details  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  Turks,  although  nominally  neutral,  gave  considerable  aid 
to  the  allied  forces  during  the  war.  They  permitted  the  British  to  bring 
in  aviation  technicians  in  civilia.n  dress  in  considerable  number.  They 
permitted  the  British  to  prepare  and  construct  a  number  of  airfields 
in  Turkey  from  which  the  British  would  be  able  to  operate  later  if 
the  need  arose.  They  permitted  the  British  to  create  dumps  of  aviation 
gasoline  and  of  bombs  in  Turkey. 

They  also  assisted  the  British  by  carrying,  in  small  Turkish  vessels, 
supplies  to  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos  when  the  British  were 
trying  to  hold  out  in  those  islands.  And  after  the  British  were  driven 
out,  they  evacuated  a  great  many  of  the  British  soldiers  and  wounded 
in  their  own  ships,  and  took  them  into  Turkey  and  put  the  wounded 
into  hospitals  and  looked  out  for  them  there.  So  they  gave,  within  the 
limits  of  what  they  could  and  maintain  their  apparent  neutrality  vis- 
a-vis the  Germans,  a  very  considerable  measure  of  assistance  to  the 
Allied  cause  during  that  period. 

That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say  on  this  question  of  their  record  during 
the  war.  Some  point  was  made  of  the  Armenian  question.  If  that  is 
of  interest,  I  will  go  into  it. 

TURKISH-GERMAN  COOPERATION  UNTRUE 

Senator  Smith.  There  are  stories  that  just  before  the  battle  of 
Stalingrad,  when  it  looked  as  though  the  Germans  were  going  to  take 
it,  the  Turks  were  about  to  go  in  on  the  German  side,  when  they 
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learned  from  Von  Papen  that  the  city  had  not  fallen.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anythino^  to  that  story  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  My  judgment  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  it 
for  the  reason  that  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  Turks  had  been  with 
the  Germans  before,  they  knew  them  very  well,  and  they  were  very 
certain  they  would  not  get  into  that  position  again. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  have  been  told  by  some  witness  that  they  got 
word  that  Stalingrad  had  fallen,  and  were  ready  to  declare  war  on 
Eussia  when  Von  Papen  himself  told  them  that  rumor  was  untrue, 
but  they  were  ready  to  declare  war  at  that  time. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  My  judgment,  Senator,  is  that  it  is  totally 
incorrect.  I  have  seen  transcripts  of  reports  of  Von  Papen  to  his 
government  in  which  he  stated  that  hopes  of  bringing  Turkey  into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  might  just  as  well  be  given  up,  that 
the  most  they  could  hope  for  was  to  keep  Turkey  neutral,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  if,  as  a  matter  of  commonsense,  the  Turks  had 
permitted  British  aviation  technicians  to  come  in  and  had  them  in 
the  country,  and  had  British  airfields  there  and  were  acting  in  sup- 
port of  Britain,  when  the  President  himself  declared,  in  December  of 
1943,  that  he  was  prepared  to  come  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
British — it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

PUBLICATIOlSr  OF  AlVrBASSADORS'  TESTIMONIES 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  information  public  property,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  How  much  of  it,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Your  story  about  the  concealed  cooperation  which 
Turkey  gave  Britain  during  the  war. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  That  can  be  made  available.  That  is  in  the  re- 
port of  Field  Marshal  Wilson. 

Senat/)r  Hatch.  It  is  not  generally  published  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  news  to  me,  and  it  puts  a  totally  different 
climate  into  that  phase  of  the  picture. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  It  would  be  quite  in  order  to  make  excerpts 
from  that  report  available. 

The  Chairman.  "^^Hien  we  have  finished,  I  would  like  to  send  the 
transcript  of  both  of  the  Ambassadors'  testimonies  to  them  immedi- 
ately, and  I  would  like  to  have  them  edit  their  testimony  as  liber- 
ally as  possible  so  that  we  can  print  as  much  of  their  testimony  as 
they  think  is  appropriate  in  connection  with  our  complete  hearings, 
because  I  think  the  information  we  have  had  this  morning  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  many  Senators  are  yearning  for. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  properly  edit  your 
testimony  after  we  send  it  to  you,  we  will  appreciate  it.  I  think  the 
exhibit  you  have  just  submitted  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

Senator  Wiley  wants,  as  he  says,  a  statement — 1,  2,  3,  4 — as  to  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  that  it  is  to  our  self-interest  to  do  the  thing 
which  is  contemplated. 

(Discussion  was  had  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  If  Senator  Wiley  were  here,  I  am  sure  he  would 
now  ask  you  this  question:  An  answer  of  that  candor  can  scarcely  be 
made  public  in  those  terms,  can  it  ? 
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Ambassador  Wilson.  Senator,  so  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
I  should  not  mind  at  all  if  it  were  made  public.  However,  I  am  an 
ofScial  of  the  Government.  I  think  it  might  prove  embarrassing  to  our 
Government,  it  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, if  I  were  to  go  back  there  as  our  representative  there,  to  have 
that  statement  made  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
even  to  be  in  our  record,  because  you  have  been  so  frank  about  it. 

In  my  view  you  have  told  the  exact  truth.  Yet  it  is  not  a  statement  we 
•can  circulate. 

STATEISIENT   OF   U.S.    SELF-INTEREST 

Now  we  are  down  to  the  question,  what  reason  can  you  give  the 
American  people  publicly  to  identify  our  self-interest  in  this  program  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  The  first  thing  that  would  come  into  mj  mind, 
Senator,  would  be  that  we  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  support  of  the  independence  of  small 
countries  and  of  their  right  then  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life.  And 
here  we  have  a  case  where  a  small  country  has  been  subjected  to 
considerable  pressure,  and  we  feel  that  in  accordance  with  our  obli- 
gations it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  encouragement  and  support 
to  these  countries  to  maintain  their  independence  against  any  efforts 
from  outside  to  destroy  or  weaken  or  break  down  that  independent 
position. 

The  Chairman.  "Wliy  does  that  involve  ourselves?  Suppose  you 
think  that  over. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  think  that  over.  Senator, 
]3ecause  the  answer,  as  I  stated  it  frankly  a  moment  ago,  is  so  clear 
I  do  not  know  how  far  one  could  go  in  stating  what  are  the  facts 
publicly. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  when  you  get  the  transcript  we  will 
leave  a  blank  for  you  to  answer  that  question,  because  it  is  a  question 
that  has  got  to  be  answered,  and  we  have  got  to  know  how  far  we  can 
go  in  answering  it. 

(Insert  further  comment  when  available.) 

(Discussion  was  had  off  the  record.) 

ISSUE   OF  U.N.   protection   OF   TURKEY 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  personal  view, 
because  of  your  experience  in  Turkey.  I  have  been  in  Turkey  and  I  can 
corroborate  everything  you  say,  from  personal  experience.  I  was  there 
with  the  Hines  mission,  and  so  I  loiow  something  about  Turkey,  and 
I  still  want  to  convince  myself  here  that  we  ha^^e  not  got  an  outstand- 
ing case  where  an  area  of  the  world  threatens  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  and  we  should  put  our  strength  behind  the  United  Nations, 
knowing  about  that  and  recognizing  it  and  maldng  it  a  United  Nations 
policy,  even  at  the  risk  of  ha^dng  an  affront  to  Russia  by  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  that  is  more  important  than  for  us  to  get  into  a 
unilateral  position  where  we  are  practically  making  a  unilateral  alli- 
ance with  Turkey,  saying  to  Russia,  "You  have  misbehaved,  and  we 
will  back  Turkey  up  ourselves." 

Senator  Connallt.  If  there  should  be  a  Russian  attack,  then  UNO 
would  be  authorized  to  step  in. 
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Senator  Smith,  I  think  it  is  section  32  [34?]  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  that  refers  to  where  there  is  an  area  of  the  world  that  looks  as 
though  it  might  be  a  scene  of  future  difficulty,  and  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  made  these  demands  on  Turkey  before  she  will  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  friendship  is  something  we  should  frankly  say  to  them  that 
here  is  somethmg  about  which  we  are  troubled,  and  we  think  the 
United  Nations  ought  to  have  a  policy  to  protect  these  countries  that 
want  to  protect  their  independence.  I  am  concerned  with  the  unilateral 
Trmnan  doctrine  idea. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Do  you  want  my  views,  my  personal  views? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes.  You  may  leave  it  off  the  record  if  you  want  to. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  I  do  not  care  about  its  being  off  the  record. 

As  I  see  it,  in  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  I  agree  100  percent  with 
you.  Senator,  that  we  should  support  the  United  Nations  and  build 
it  up  ill  every  way  we  possibly  can.  I  was  one  of  our  representatives  at 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  when  we  worked  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  this,  and  I  feel  very  deeply  about  the  strengthenmg  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  feel  so  deeply  about  it  that  I  would  not  want  to 
see  the  United  Nations  at  this  stage  loaded  with  a  problem  which  in 
my  judgTnent  would  tend  to  weaken  the  United  Nations  today  rather 
than  strengthen  it. 

We  have  had  how  many-^10,  I  think — examples  of  Soviet  veto 
against  any  effective  action  by  the  United  Nations.  We  laiow  what 
the  Soviets  are  after  in  the  case  of  Turkey.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  I  cannot  conceive  that  if  we  go  to  the  United  Nations  with  a 
request  for  assistance  for  Turkey  that  the  Soviet  representative  is 
going  to  say,  "Yes,  I  will  go  along  with  you."  He  is  going  to  block 
it  in  any  way  he  possibly  can. 

That  would  be  such  a  blow,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  people  in  Turkey 
who  have  been  standing  up  for  8  years  against  this  oppression,  it 
would  be  such  an  indication  that  the  United  States,  instead  of  facing 
up  frankly  to  its  responsibilities  in  this  world  today  was  trying  to 
get  around  it  and  to  pull  a  Munich  by  hiding  behind  something  else, 
that  I  think  it  would  discourage  tremendously,  and  weaken  the  will 
to  resist  of  the  Turkish  people. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that.  It  seems  to  me  you 
have  a  perfect  alibi  for  these  people  who  desire  to  take  action  if  there 
is  a  veto  or  some  stickiness  there.  Then  we  have  a  perfect  reason  for 
taking  our  own  action.  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  have  this  ma- 
chinery work,  but  even  if  it  does  not  work  we  are  going  to  take  our 
position  just  the  same. 

Of  course,  I  realize  there  is  no  issue  immediately  that  goes  to  the 
Council  as  a  threat  of  war  except  in,  you  might  say,  the  nebulous  sense. 
We  know  there  is  a  threat  of  war,  but  we  do  not  like  to  sa}'  so  openly. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Senator,  there  is  nothing  in  the  charter,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  prevents  two  or  more  nations  from  making  ar- 
rangements to  help  each  other  and  work  along  the  lines  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  the  charter,  which  is  all  I  can  see  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  case.  We  are  trying  to  strengthen  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  charter,  which  is  that  the  United  Nations  are  composed  of  sov- 
ereign and  independent  and  stable  nations.  We  are  trying  to  help 
Turkey  to  be  just  that. 
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N'ow,  there  is  anothe]-  ande  to  it,  it  strikes  me.  T  liave  often  won- 
dered whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Turks,  or  whether  in  my 
talks  with  them  I  should  suggest  to  them  that  perhaps  they  should 
bring  this  thino-  before  the  United  Nations.  I  am  convinced  it  would 
be  a  mistake.  The  Turks  believe  that  in  the  long  run  their  only  hope 
of  stability  and  getting  this  pressure  from  Kussia  off  their  backs  is 
going  to  be  to  work  out  some  satisfactory  relation  with  their  great 
neighbor  to  the  north.  If  we  should  raise  this  thing  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  now,  I  think  we  would  embitter  the  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  so  much  more  than  they  are  at  present  that  we 
would' set  back  indefinitely  any  possibility  of  working  out  a  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

CONSEQUENCES    OF    U.S.    REFUSAL    TO    ASSIST 

Senator  Barkley.  Let  me  ask  you  this  in  connection  with  that  very 
thing.  I  would  like  to  have  your  personal  view  as  to  the  reaction  that 
would  result.  Suppose  that  the  United  Nations  were  equipped  now 
with  the  authority  and  with  the  fimds  to  do  what  we  are  proposing, 
and  that  it  was  brought  to  the  Security  Council,  and  that  after  de- 
bate, deliberation,  and  controversy  the  SoA^iet  delegation  would  veto 
it.  That  would  probabl}^  be  several  months  hence.  In  the  meantime 
the  situation  might  have  grown  worse,  both  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Then,  because  of  the  veto  or  our  inability  to  get  the  United  ISTations 
to  take  action,  or  its  unwillingness  or  its  impotence  to  take  action 
we  were  then  forced  to  do  what  we  are  now.  What  would  be  the  re- 
action in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  the  world  to  our  position 
as  it  would  then  exist,  having  gone  in  a  roundabout  way  to  avoid  this 
responsibility  by  putting  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  United  Is'ations, 
which  could  not  accept  it  for  any  reason,  whether  the  veto  or  other- 
wise? Where  would  we  be  then  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  the  ]\Iedi- 
terranean  region  but  of  the  world  at  large,  in  your  mind?  Would  it 
strengthen  or  weaken  our  position  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  United  Nations.  We  would  be  going  in  and  then  doing 
something  which  the  United  Nations  was  not  in  agreement  should  be 
done.  We  would  be  doing  it  unilaterally. 

Senator  Barkley.  And  we  would  be  doing  it  against  the  verdict  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  had  passed  upon  it,  no  matter  whether  their 
verdict  came  about  through  impotence  or  failure  to  act  or  inability  to 
act  by  unanimous  vote.  That  phase  of  it  is  important,  as  affecting  the 
moral  standards  and  the  standing  that  we  will  necessarily  occupy  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  in  this  whole  enterprise. 

It  is  not  anything  we  want  to  do ;  it  is  not  anything  we  will  relish. 
It  is  not  anything  we  go  out  to  seek.  But  it  is  a  situation  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  these  2:overnments. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Would  we  not  actually  be  committing  an  il- 
legal act  if  we  submitted  it  to  the  United  Nations  and  then  refused  or 
failed  to  abide  by  their  action  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  riffht.  Senator.  If  we  go  to  the  United 
Nations  and  they  decline  to  act  for  any  reason,  we  might  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  being  a  moral  violator,  at  least,  if  not  a  legal  violator, 
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of  the  very  thing  we  proposed  and  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  about. 
There  are  very  serious  imi3lications. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  further  question.  Either  course  we  pursue 
involves  risks,  does  it  not  ?  To  do  what  we  are  asked  to  do  does  involve 
£b  risk.  We  might  as  well  recognize  it.  Not  to  do  it  at  all  involves  a 
risk  also,  based  upon  what  you  and  Ambassador  MacVeagh  have  stated. 
Which,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  greatest  risk  so  far  as  physical  involve- 
ment in  any  conflict  may  be  concerned  in  the  future  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  greatest  risk  to  us  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  Senator,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
feel  the  vastly  greater  risk  would  be  to  do  nothing  rather  than  to  go 
ahead  and  take  our  responsibilities,  face  up  to  them,  and  do  something. 

(Discussion  was  had  ofl'  the  record.) 

Senator  Connallt.  Fundamentally  the  Turks  are  pretty  good  fight- 
ers, are  they  not — good  soldiers  if  they  are  equipped  and  trained? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  All  high  military  people  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  say  that  the  Turk  is  an  excellent  fighter  and  Ms  morale  is 
good  today.  He  is  a  particularly  good  defensive  fighter. 

The  Chairman.  They  showed  that  at  the  Dardanelles  during  World 
War  I. 

Ambassador  Wilson.  I  think  the  British  would  testify  to  that. 

BRITISH  AID  TO  TURKEY  AND  GREECE 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  Ambassador  MacVeagh  precisely  what 
is  meant  in  the  British  note  when  it  says  it  is  withdrawing  its  support 
and  contribution  to  Greece  on  March  31.  Precisely  what  is  it  that  is 
being  withdrawn  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  That  is  the  payment  of  their  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  upkeep  of  the  army. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amomit  to  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  putting  that  in  the  record  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  It  is  already  stated  in  various  economic 
reports. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures. 

Senator  Barkley.  Just  this  question,  Mr.  MacVeagh.  Have  the 
British  made  any  contribution  toward  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Greece  by  food  ? 

Ambasador  MacVeagh.  They  have  made  their  contribution  to 
UNRKA. 

Senator  Barkley.  Up  to  now  UNRRA  has  done  all  of  that  and  they 
made  no  separate  contribution. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Connally.  What  you  have  said  here  is  all  true.  If  we  made 
a  straight  loan  to  Turkey,  say,  and  said  nothing  about  relief  or  mili- 
tary assistance  or  anything  else,  she  would  be  able  to  use  it  for  an  army 
or  anything  else,  could  she  not  ? 

Ambassador  Wilson.  That  is  correct.  Senator,  except  that  I  should 
hate  to  see  that  changed  to  a  loan. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  want  to  chano-e  it.  I  am  standing  by 
the  bill.  "  ^ 
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Ambassador  Wilson.  A  nonproductive  obligation  incurrino;  that^ 
amount  for  military  armament  that  wonld  have  to  be  paid  back  over 
a  period  of  years  would  be  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  Turkish  econ- 
omy. That  we  want  to  avoid.  I  think  anything  of  an  economic  nature'- 
that  will  increase  Turkey's  wealth  and  create  foreign  exchange  Tur- 
key should  repay,  and  they  are  perfectly  prepared  to  do  it. 

Ambassador  MacVeagh.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  amount 
that  the  British  have  been  contributing  that  they  intend  to  cut  off 
toward  the  support  of  the  Greek  Army  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2' 
million  pounds  a  month,  and  it  is  that  sum  that  they  have  recently 
given  indications  they  cannot  continue  to  extend  except  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  a  few  months  more  while  this  proposition  is  being: 
considered  over  here. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  $8  million,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  amount 
of  our  program  allocated  to  military  purposes  is  just  about  the  equiv- 
alent of  that  over  the  period  involved. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  practically  $100  million  a  year  that  they 
are  giving,  and  our  $150  million  would  cover  15  to  18  months. 

EFFECT  OF  U.S.  AID  TO  GREECE 

Senator  Connally.  This  question  is  more  or  less  of  a  general  nature. 
Mr.  ]\IacVeagh.  If  we  grant  this  aid  to  Greece,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  a  rallying  point  toward  the  unification  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  the  Greek  elements  ?  In  other  words,  would  the  ones  that 
were  sitting  on  the  fence,  wobbling,  knowiiig  that  it  was  going  to  get 
this  relief,  be  inclined  to  come  to  its  support  ? 

Ambassador  INIacVeagh.  More  than  that.  The  psychological  value  of 
the  relief  coming  from  the  United  States,  which  is  so  great,  would  do- 
more  to  throw  the  people  together  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind — if  it  would  tend  to 
rally  them  to  a  united  Greece. 

Ambassador  MacA^eagh.  The  same  amount  of  money  coming  from 
the  British  would  not  have  the  same  effect.  They  do  not  have  any 
more  tmst  in  the  British  and  they  do  not  feel  they  have  had  sufficient 
attention.  They  have  a  long  series  of  memories  of  things  attempted  to 
be  done  with  too  little  means  and  never  being  finished,  and  they  have 
no  more,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  trust  in  the  British  ability  to  carry  anything 
out.  They  have  that  for  us  now.  God  help  us  when  we  try  to  put  it 
through  .We  have  to  put  it  through  right. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

U.S.  ASSISTANCE  IS  LEGITIMATE  SELF-INTEREST 

Senator  Wiley.  As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  feel  that  in  our 
own  self-interest — and  I  want  that  amplified  on  the  record — we  are 
going  to  do  what  will  benefit  our  self-interest.  In  other  words,  we  ar© 
going  all  out  to  stop  Russia  at  the  Bosphorus,  and  stop  communism. 
Yet  we  had  a  former  Ambassador,  Kennedy,  who  said,  "Let  commu- 
nism go.  It  will  wear  itself  out,"  or  what  not.  There  you  have  two  ideas 
clashing.  That  is  what  you  have  in  America  today.  You  have  two  Am- 
bassadors clashing  here,  Kennedy  and  you,  on  that  theory. 
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I  could  not  help  but  be  very  much  impressed  the  other  day  by  for- 
mer Mayor  LaGuardia,  when  he  told  very  dramatically  how  once  we 
put  ourselves  into  the  Balkans,  what  it  means  in  years,  in  lives,  and  in 
expenditm'es.  He  said  it  was  like  the  old  Irish  tale  of  a  man  coming 
aromid  a  corner  in  Dublin  and  seeing  a  man  and  woman  fighting.  He 
interfered,  and  they  turned  on  him  and  licked  hell  out  of  him.  The 
Balkans  are  a  family  of  nations.  They  fight  among  themselves,  prob- 
ably. To  me  this  is  such  a  tremendous  change  m  our  policy  that  I  want 
to  be  very  clear  in  my  own  thinking,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you,  sir, 
to  put  them  down,  as  many  as  you  can,  and  show  that  it  is  to  the  self- 
interest  of  our  own  countiy  tiiat  we  take  this  very  important  step. 

We  say  it  is  only  a  loan,  as  Senator  Connally  says. 

Senator  Connally.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Wiley.  The  world  does  not  interpret  it  that  way.  The 
world  inter])rets  it  as  our  interfering  deliberately  in  the  Near  East, 
and  we  can  only  justify  that  on  good,  sound  self-interest. 

Ambassador  JVLvcVeagh.  I  think  they  are  good  sound  grounds. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  you  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  play  both 
sides  of  the  street  and  play  the  Kussians  off  against  us  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagii.  We  in  Greece  are  right  up  against  these 
fellows,  and  just  for  your  interest  I  wdll  read  you  a  few  lines  of  Mr. 
Stalin's  own  statement  made  20  years  ago.  People  do  not  seem  to  read 
what  Mr.  Stalin  says.  Here  it  is : 

The  essential  task  of  the  victorious  revolution  in  one  covintry  is  to  develop 
and  support  the  revolution  in  others,  so  the  victorious  revolution  in  a  victorious 
country  ought  not  consider  itself  as  a  victory  self-contained,  but  as  a  means  of 
hastening  the  victory  in  another  country. 

What  is  going  on  in  Greece  now  is  the  efforts  of  the  successful 
revolution  in  the  bordering  countries  to  bring  about  a  successful  rev- 
olution in  the  next  country.  Wlien  that  is  successful  in  the  next  coun- 
try, it  is  the  doctrine  of  international  communism  to  breed  into  the 
next  country  as  it  goes  along.  The  same  line  has  to  be  drawn,  and 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  a  strategic  line.  If  they  break  that  down,  the 
Avhole  Near  East  falls  and  they  pick  the  lock  of  world  dominion. 
Every  one  of  these  revolutionists  has  been  turned  back  in  the  Near 
East.  Hitler  was  turned  back  at  El  Alemain ;  the  fellow  before  him, 
the  Kaiser,  was  turned  back  at  Jerusalem.  They  always  go  dow^n  to 
that  region.  If  they  ever  go  through  that  area,  we  will  have  to  fight  our 
battle  against  this  spreading  movement  somewhere  along  another  line 
further  back — Dakar  or  Casablanca.  That  is  where  our  interest  comes 
in,  not  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  Greece.  In  our  own  interests  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  hold  them  before  they  get  to  a  critical  line  which  weakens 
our  position  when  the  time  comes  when  they  wish  to  communize  the 
Western  BCemisphere, 

Senator  Hatch.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? 

Ambassador  MacVeagii.  This  is  'The  Foundations  of  Leninism," 
a  series  of  talks  by  Mr,  Stalin  published  in  Moscow  in  1934. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  think,  if  we  are  going  to  have  another  war,  we 
had  better  fight  it  on  some  other  shore. 

Ambassador  MacVeagii.  I  think  the  way  to  stop  the  war  is  not  to 
have  the  war,  and  we  will  not  have  it  unless  the  other  fellow  is  in 
such  a  position  that  he  can  pull  another  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Senator  Wiley.  We  are  the  greatest  spenders  and  the  most  extrav- 
agant people  in  the  world,  and  we  can  spend  ourselves  into  a  revolu- 
tion. Something  was  said  that  it  was  not  intended  that  we  should  go 
all  over  the  world  and  meet  these  similar  situations.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  after  this  thing  is  done  we  will  have  a  bill  of  goods  sold  us 
by  j)ractically  every  country  in  Europe  where  communism  is  coming 
in:  "Boys,  you  had  better  come  in  and  look  after  us." 

Ambassador  INIacVeagh.  We  must  not  be  simple  minded.  We  must 
not  say  we  see  a  Communist  under  every  bed.  That  is  emotional.  But 
when  you  see  a  clear-cut  situation,  where  the  other  fellow  is  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  us,  and  is  absolutely  against  you  in  everything  he 
thinks  in  the  world,  his  whole  attitude  is  against  you.  Commmiism 
is  never  at  peace  with  caj)italism.  Then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  size  up 
the  situation,  estimate  the  enemy,  estimate  liis  position,  and  take  your 
action  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  "Wlien  you  get  these  transcripts,  I  am  going  to  hold 
you  responsible  for  taking  out  anything  that  should  not  be  published. 

We  are  very,  very  much  obliged  to  both  of  you.  You  have  given  us 
a  most  illuminating  morning. 

Senator  Connallt.  I  just  want  to  compliment  both  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors. I  am  very  happy  to  have  f  oimd  Ambassadors  who  are  looking 
after  their  jobs  and  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  are 
familiar  with  all  the  aspects  of  these  foreign  countries.  I  think  you 
are  both  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  coming  down 
here  and  telling  us  so  fully  and  so  frankly. 

The  CHAiRMAisr.  We  are  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  on  Monday,  in 
the  caucus  room. 

(AVliereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene on  Monday,  March  31,  1947,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  318,  Senate 
Office  Building.) 
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[Fkom  the  Official  Minutes] 
Executive  Session,  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  JMarch  29,  1947 

The  coimnittee  met  in  executive  session  at  10  a.m.  for  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  938. 

Present :  The  Chairman  and  Senators  Wiley,  Smith,  Hickenlooper, 
Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

For  record  of  proceedings,  see  official  transcript. 

[At  the  time  of  printing,  the  committee  was  miable  to  locate  the 
transcript  of  this  hearing.] 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

S.  938 


TUESDAY,   APRIL   1,    1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  the  committee  room,  the  Capitol, 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

Also  present:  Senators  Murray,  Pepper,  Johnson,  Ball,  and 
Fulbright. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Ave  had  better  hear  Mr.  Porter  first.  The 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  will  be  here  at  10 :45.  I  thought  we  would 
hear  Mr.  Porter  pending  the  Secretary's  arrival. 

Mr.  Porter,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go  ahead  in  your  own  way 
and  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  know. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr,  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  myself,  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  wonder  if  you,  Mr.  Porter,  would  say  how  you 
got  into  this  Greek  thing,  what  your  background  for  it  was,  and  how 
you  got  into  the  picture? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  POETER,  CHIEE.  TJ.S.  ECONOMIC  MIS- 
SION TO  GREECE 

Mr.  Porter.  The  origination  of  the  American  Economic  Mission  to 
Greece  began  last  July,  when  Mr.  Venizelos,  who  was  then,  I  believe, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  and  a  small  group  of  the  Greek  Government 
came  to  Washington  to  determine  what  credits  might  be  available 
from  lending  institutions,  and  they  had  several  conferences  with  Mr. 
Clayton  and  Mr.  Acheson  and  other  people  at  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  you  if  Mr.  Venizelos  is  pretty  high  up 
in  the  Greek  picture  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  He  is  the  present  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of 
National  Economy,  and  Minister  of  the  Merchant  Marine  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  very  old,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  This  is  the  son  of  the  old  man,  who  is  dead.  This  is 
Sophocles  Venizelos. 

As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  it  was  my  understanding  that  both 
Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Acheson  said  to  the  Greek  delegation  that  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  Department  of  State  that  Greece  perhaps  was  not  mak- 
ing the  fullest  utilization  of  her  own  resources,  whereupon  Mr.  Veni- 
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zelos  requested  that  a  small  technical  mission  of  Americans  come  to 
Greece  and  make  a  first-hand  survey.  The  request  was  later  renewed,  as 
I  understand  it,  by  Mr.  Tsaldaris,  former  Prime  Minister  and  now  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  of  Mr.  Byrnes  in  Paris. 

The  Department  then  organized  this  mission  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber, and  I  was  requested  to  head  it  as  Chief  of  the  Mission.  The  circum- 
stances which  prompted  them  to  request  me  to  take  this  assignment  I 
do  not  know.  I  agreed  to  do  it.  We  left  Washington  with  a  small  staff 
of  eight  and  arrived  in  Athens  on  the  18th  of  January. 

Senator  Smith.  Was  your  Commission  composed  of  experts  in  dif- 
ferent fields,  or  were  they  just  generally  selected  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  They  were  experts. 

Senator  Lodge.  Had  you  had  any  previous  relationship  with  Greece 
or  the  Balkans  or  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  No.  Our  mission  was  wholly  an  economic  mission,  and 
wnthin  our  terms  of  reference  there  was  no  inquiry  into  political  prob- 
lems. We  had  a  fiscal  expert,  an  engineer,  two  economists,  an  agricul- 
tural attache,  and  a  small  secretarial  staff. 

Senator  Smith.  Was  your  work  carried  on  parallel  with  the  FAO  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  No.  The  FAO  had  completed  its  inquiry,  Senator,  and 
filed  a  preliminary  report  and  its  recommendations  at  Geneva  even 
before  we  left.  But  the  FAO  mission  primarily  was  directed  toward 
agricultural  rehabilitation,  and  we  were  given  a  somewhat  broader 
scope  concerning  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  economy  generally. 

We  spent  approximately  2  months  in  Greece,  about  half  of  which 
was  spent  out  of  Athens  and  the  remainder  in  detailed  conferences 
with  the  ministers  of  state,  with  industrialists,  businessmen,  the  bank- 
ing cormnunity,  and  all  other  sources  of  information  that  we  felt  it  was 
appropriate  to  contact. 

ECONOMIC   CRISIS 

We  found  when  we  got  to  Athens,  the  elements  of  an  immediate 
economic  crisis,  and  I  think  it  can  be  described  as  three  factors  that 
were  principally  exerting  their  pressures  upon  the  Greek  economy. 
The  first  was  a  tremendous  budget  deficit.  During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  example,  the  overdraft  by  the  government  at  the  Bank  of 
Greece  was  some  77  billion  drachmas,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  $9 
million.  In  addition  to  that,  the  preliminary  estimates  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year,  which  in  Greece  begins  on  April  1,  involved  a  deficit 
of  around  $287  million,  or  three  times  the  total  note  issue. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  internal  price  level  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  a  fairly  vigorous  increase.  The  index  as  constructed  by 
UNRRA,  which  is  a  kind  of  crude  index  but  is  the  best  they  could  do, 
during  the  first  week  in  February  showed  a  rise  of  about  5  percent.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  gold  reserves  and  foreign  exchange  of  the 
Bank  of  Greece  diminishing ;  and  the  free  sale  of  gold,  which  was  the 
expedient  that  they  resorted  to  during  1946  to  stabilize  the  currency, 
was  threatened  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  more  gold 


sovereigns. 


LABOR    unrest 


Those  factors  expressed  themselves  in  fairly  widespread  labor  un- 
rest. The  first  week  that  we  were  in  Athens  there  was  a  general  civil 
service  strike  of  all  the  civil  servants.  Some  77,000  of  them  walked  out 
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for  several  dnys  just  as  Mr.  ISIaximos,  tlie  present  Prime  ]Minister, 
took  oflS.ce.  They  were  demanding  almost  a  100-percent  increase  in 
tlieir  wages.  It  was  settled  by  the  expedient  of  giving  them  6  weeks' 
pay  during  January  and  February  for  4  weeks'  work. 

in  addition  to  that,  the  dockworkers  at  Piraeus,  the  merchant  sea- 
men, flour  mill  workers,  and  others  went  on  a  stiike,  and  a  general 
strike  or  a  series  of  individual  strikes  because  of  these  circumstances 
seemed  indicated.  I  personally  feel  that  this  was  a  reaction  upon  the 
part  of  the  Greek  people,  the  trade  union  leaders,  and  others,  not  only 
as  to  the  extremely  difficult  conditions  within  the  coimtry  but  with  the 
prospect  of  UNEEA  aid  ceasing  they  recognized  that  there  were 
going  to  be  further  pressures  on  an  already  completely  low  standard 
of  living. 

Senator  George,  Did  you  indicate  what  steady  income  or  assured 
income  the  State  had  ? 

jNIr.  Porter.  Do  you  mean  what  the  State  has  ? 

Senator  George.  That  tliey  did  have  when  joii  looked  into  it. 

STATE  REVENUE 

Mr.  Porter.  As  to  the  State  revenue.  Senator,  I  believe  that  some  60 
percent  of  their  total  revenues  during  1946  came  from  outside  sources, 
such  as  the  sale  of  UNERA  goods  and  the  British  military  subsidy. 
The  ordinary  revenues  were  less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  revenues. 
And  during  1946  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Helmis,  somehow  con- 
trived to  cover  about  70  percent  of  his  budget  from  his  current  reve- 
nues, both  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  But  this  was  done  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  at  the  sacrifice  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  and 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  since  liberation,  in  spite  of  some  $700 
million  of  foreign  assistance,  that  has  gone  into  Greece  from  all 
sources,  the  country  has  merely  managed  to  survive. 

reconstruction 

Reconstruction,  while  there  are  some  bright  spots  liere  and  there, 
in  general  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  when  the  Nazis  were  expelled.  The  Corinth  Canal  was  still 
blocked;  the  highway  system  is  still  just  a  series  of  potholes,  and  you 
average  less  than  10  miles  an  hour  in  taking  the  trip  in  a  jeep  or  com- 
mand car.  Agriculture  has  been  revived  to  approximately  prewar  lev- 
els. That  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  vigorous  program  of  UNEEA 
in  agricultural  rehabilitation.  Most  of  the  draft  animals  have  been  re- 
placed, even  though  80  percent  of  them  were  either  taken  off  or  de- 
stroyed during  occupation,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  seed,  fertil- 
izer, and  agricultural  implements  has  been  supplied,  but  aside  from 
agriculture  and  some  industrial  recovery — and  industry,  of  course, 
is  a  very  small  part  of  Greece's  activities— the  countiy  is  still  in  des- 
perate shape. 

We  were  there  at  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  even 
though  our  terms  of  reference  were  to  make  a  study  and  diagnosis 
of  the  existing  economic  conditions,  and  perhaps  some  suggestions  as 
to  what  the  Greek  Government,  the  Greek  State,  could  do  to  better 
utilize  its  own  facilities,  this  immediate  situation  Mr.  Maximos  asked 
us  to  consider  and  make  some  suggestions  upon,  which  we  did.  As  a 
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result,  the  present  Government  issued  a  national  declaration  of  eco- 
nomic principles  which  was  claimed  by  him  to  be  the  policy  of  his 
Government.  I  will  not  burden  the  committee  with  the  details  of  them 
except  to  say  that  they  are  expressed  in  very  general  terms,  they  call 
for  the  management  of  foreign  exchange,  the  centralization  of  exports, 
the  reformation  of  the  civil  service,  the  use  of  all  available  labor  in  re- 
construction, and  price  controls  wherever  they  are  feasible  with  respect 
to  essential  commodities,  and  a  freeze  on  employment  by  the  State  of 
further  civil  servants;  what  they  call  the  purification  of  the  pension 
lists  and  indigents. 

I  cite  that  only  as  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  this  Government  in 
principle  recognizes  the  need  for  very  vigorous  measures  if  she  is 
going  to  get  started  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  think  you  said  about  $700  million  has  already 
gone  into  Greece,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  accomplished 
anj^thing. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF   AID 

Mr.  Porter.  If  I  conveyed  that  impression,  Senator,  I  am  sorry.  I 
think  certainly  it  has  prevented  wholesale  and  mass  starvation.  It  has 
rehabilitated  agriculture  to  the  extent  that  we  expect  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  agricultural  exports  this  year  over  last 
year.  Those  measures  which  I  referred  to,  that  ]\Ir.  Maximos  an- 
nounced, in  my  view  will  not  be  given  any  particular  content  in  the 
absence  of  American  assistance  and  supervision  and  guidance,  and 
that,  again,  is  recognized  by  the  Government.  I  found  on  every  hand 
opposition  parties — Mr.  Sophoulis  as  well  as  the  Populist  group — are 
eager,  as  they  expressed  in  their  note,  for  American  technical  super- 
\dsion  and  participation  in  the  administration  and  management  of 
this  assistance  if  it  is  forthcoming. 

"We  have  furnished  what  data  we  have  accumulated  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  some  of  our  estimates  in  this  program  for  $350  million  as 
aid  to  Greece  during  the  next  15  months  are  based  upon  some  of  the 
estimates  that  we  sent  back.  I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  the  $350 
million  envisaged  by  the  program  that  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Clayton 
have  presented  does  not  mean  that  Greece  is  going  to  be  able  to  take 
it  easy.  It  still  puts  the  economy  on  an  austerit}^  basis,  and  particularly 
when  you  consider  that  the  best  estimate  that  we  could  get  for  the 
calendar  year  1946  from  UNKRA  aid  and  the  British  military  subsidy 
amounted  in  dollar  volume  to  about  $330  million.  So  here  is  $350  mil- 
lion for  15  months.  That  means  that  the  Government  will  have  to  take 
these  measures  that  Mr.  Maximos  has  accepted  in  princi]:)le. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  a  little  confused.  You  say  $350  million? 

Mr.  Porter.  As  I  understand  the  program,  there  is  $150  million  for 
the  military  subsidy,  there  is  $150  million  out  of  this  pendin<r  bill  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  and  there  is  the  additional  $50  mil- 
lion for  relief  from  the  post-UNRRA  bill,  which  would  make  a  total 
of  $350  million  for  the  next  15  months. 

Senator  Lodge.  Out  of  tlip  gonei-al  relief  bill*  that  is  in  the  House, 
the  Greeks  would  got  $50  million,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  right. 


*H.J.  Res.  153,  "A  Bill  for  Relief  Assistance  to  Countries  Devastated  by  War." 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FUNDS 


Senator  Lodge.  And  are  there  not  still  some  funds  in  that  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  EouNDS.  They  have  used  $5,200,000  of  that  $25  million  loan. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  about  $20  million  left? 

JNIr.  Porter.  I  think  they  have  some  confirmed  credits  issued  against 
that. 

Mr.  Rounds.  These  figures  were  as  of  the  early  part  of  March. 

GREEK   FUNDS   ABROAD 

Senator  Lodge.  What  funds  has  the  Greek  Government  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Greek  State,  or  the  private  holdings  of  individuals, 
the  Greek  nationals? 

Senator  Lodge.  Both. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the  data  on  private  holdings 
of  Greek  nationals.  So  far  as  the  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the 
Greek  Government  are  concerned,  the  latest  information  that  I  had  on 
that  indicated  that  the  Bank  of  Greece  had  approximately,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  in  foreign  exchange,  in  gold  dollars  and  sterling,  $100  million. 
Of  that,  gold  in  dollars  accounted  for  only  $12,500,000,  and  of  course 
the  sterling  holdings  are  not  fully  convertible  into  dollars. 

Senator  Lodge.  One  of  the  questions  asked  here  by  some  Member  of 
the  Senate  says : 

Are  there  $220,000,000  of  Greek  credits  blocked  in  London  banks  whicli  tlie 
Greeks  cannot  use  outside  of  tlie  Britisli  sterling  zone,  and  which  Greek  Em- 
bassy officials  here  say  they  could  spend  if  released  for  the  same  kind  of  relief 
we  shall  be  asked  to  provide?  If  so,  is  there  no  way  to  use  these  credits  in  this 
situation? 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

lSh\  Porter.  I  imagine  that  that  may  be  referring  to  some  shipping 
balances  held  by  Greek  nationals,  both  in  the  insurance  fund  and  cer- 
tain blocked  accounts  on  profits  that  are  held  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  think  that  is  probably  true  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  do  not  know  that  the  figure  of  $220  million  is  true, 
but  we  got  certain  information  from  the  British  Economic  Mission 
that  there  were  some  sterling  balances  from  that  sources  in  private  ac- 
count. Of  course,  those  do  not  belong  to  the  Greek  State,  and  under 
both  Greek  and  British  law  there  is  no  way  of  requisitioning  or  seques- 
tering them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  have  those  figures  in  mind  when  you  made 
the  recommendation  for  this  particular  figure? 

Mr.  Porter.  We  did  not  take  into  account  the  availability  of  sterling 
balances  except  in  the  balance  of  payments  some  few  items  that  could 
be  brought  into  sterling  regularly  were  considered. 

Senator  Barkley.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Greek  liberation  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  Senator,  I  think  it  was  in  October  of  1944 — October  15, 
1944. 

Senator  Barkley.  In  a  little  over  2  years  this  total  of  $700  million 
has  been  spent,  which  roughly  averages  about  $350  million  a  year.  And 
if  that  amount  of  expenditure  in  Greece  resulted  in  no  material  im- 
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provement  in  their  econoixiic  and  physical  condition,  outside  of  agri- 
culture, I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  this  $350  million  spread  out 
over  15  months  will  rehabilitate  them  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
with  more  speed. 

INCREASE   IN   EXPORTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Senator,  there  are  two  factors  that  will  increase  Greece's 
capacit}'  at  reconstruction.  One  is  the  increase  of  her  exports.  In  1946, 
Greek  exports  were  about  $40  million.  We  hope  that  that  will  be  more 
than  doubled.  I  think  it  can  be. 

Senator  Barkuey.  Of  what  does  that  consist  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  It  consists  principally  of  tobacco  and  some  currants; 
although  there  has  been  an  embargo  on  olive  oil  up  to  the  recent  time 
because  it  is  a  staple  commodity  in  Greece,  we  are  expecting  her  to 
export  in  dollar  volume  over  $20  million  worth  of  olive  oil  in  1947. 
While  that  target  is  fairly  high,  with  proper  management  of  her  ex- 
ports I  think  it  can  be  done. 

There  is  the  second  factor,  that  under  the  UNEEA  agreement  the 
goods  were  landed  portside  and  became  the  profit  of  the  Greek  State. 
The  Greek  Govermnent  was  faced  many,  many  times  on  reconstruction 
problems  with  this  very  difficult  dilemma,  that  if  they  made  local 
drachma  available  through  increasing  the  note  issue  for  the  internal 
cost  of  reconstruction,  that  created  a  further  budget  deficit  which  was 
immediately  reflected  in  the  price  level,  and  the  usual  consequences 
would  ensue.  We  believe  that  under  this  program  they  can  make  the 
internal  costs  available  because  of  the  added  resources  and.  further, 
the  adoption  of  policies  that  Mr.  Maximos  has  announced,  where  re- 
construction can  begin. 

I  found  capital  goods  in  some  limited  quantities  on  the  docks  at 
Piraeus — machine  tools,  roadbuikling  equipment — where  I  was  told 
that  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  utilized  was  that  there  were  no  in- 
ternal drachma  for  the  internal  costs. 

Similarly,  on  the  reconstruction  of  their  road  system,  the  dei^art- 
ments,  as  they  call  them,  of  the  Greek  Pro-^nnces.  were  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  no  allocations,  or  small  allocations,  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose.  This  program,  as  we  envisage  it,  will  £^ive  the  Government 
a  chance  to  take  these  other  steps,  increase  her  exports,  have  a  very  rigid 
control  of  imports  limitinar  the  imports  to  ^-he  goods  of  prime  neces- 
sity and  reconstruction,  and  get  started  on  a  program  of  reconstruction. 

ECOlSrOMIC  PROSPECTS  IN"    15    MONTHS 

Senator  White.  You  share  the  view  that  has  been  suggested  by  some 
of  our  witnesses,  that  after  this  15-month  period  that  the  money  is  sup- 
posed to  last,  Greece  will  be  in  shape  to  then  do  some  financing  through 
the  International  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  certainly  hope  she  will. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  a  hope,  or  is  that  what  we  are  counting  on  in 
our  policy?  T  am  asked  by  many  people  what  will  happen  when  the 
15  months  are  gone.  Will  we  have  to  put  up  some  more  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  If  this  monev  is  wisely  expended  and  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  the  administration  of  the  principles  that  they  have 
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to  qualify,  and  I  hope  before  15  months,  assuming-  internal  pacifica- 
tion and  the  sealing  of  the  borders,  for  additional  assistance  from  the 
established  lending  agencies  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Smith.  That  would  seem  to  bring  us  to  the  very  important 
question  of  whether  you  felt  from  the  contacts  there  that  they  had  the 
talent  in  Greece  to  put  those  principles  into  effect,  or  whether  we  have 
to  send  a  commission  to  Greece  to  run  this  show  for  them  and  bail 
them  out  with  our  brains  as  well  as  our  money. 

"aggressive   supervision  of  rUjSTDS" 

Mr,  Porter.  I  think  we  have  to  have  aggressive  supervision  of  these 
funds.  That  is  a  principle  on  w^hich  I  found  no  dispute  all  the  way 
from  the  Archbishop,  ]Mr.  Damoskinos,  down  to  Mr.  Sophoulis,  who 
is  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  opposition.  I  think  that  there  are 
able  people  in  the  civil  service  in  Greece  and  in  industry  who  have  the 
capacity  for  planning  and  for  administration,  but  the  devastation  that 
was  wrought  physically  I  think  is  equal  to,  if  not  exceeded  by,  the 
complete  deterioration  of  public  administration  in  Greece,  and  one  of 
the  urgent  needs  for  which  the  Greek  Government  has  already  asked 
relief  is  that  a  mission,  a  small  mission,  be  sent  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  her  civil  service  and  put  in  sj^stems  of  classification  and  pro- 
motion. We  have  the  very  definite  belief  that  about  half  of  the  present 
civil  service  can  be  eliminated,  standards  put  in,  and  a  more  efficient 
job  done  by  Government.  Again  that  is  a  principle  accepted  by  the 
present  Government. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  May  I  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Porter :  If 
at  the  end  of  15  months  we  find  the  Greek  situation  not  greatly  im- 
proved, that  they  have  merely  held  their  own  and  they  still  are  not  able 
to  operate  their  own  economy  or  qualify  themselves  for  loans  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  then  what?  Will  it  be  necessarv  for  us  to  appropri- 
ate another  $200  or  $300  million? 

Mr.  Porter.  Of  course  that  is  the  risk  inherent  in  this  policy.  I  as- 
sume that  if  we  take  on  this  obligation  it  will  be  a  continuing  resioon- 
sibility,  and  certainly  if  the  program  as  outlined  is  even  partially 
successful,  Greece  technically  can  stand  on  her  OAvn  feet,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  But  there  have  been  some  $300  million  al- 
ready spent  in  Greece  in  one  way  or  another,  and  we  find  Greece 
today  in  a  crisis.  Suppose  we  spend  $350  million  more  in  Greece.  At 
the  end  of  15  months,  Greece  is  still  hanging  on  by  her  teeth.  Wliat 
then?  And,  if  we  stopped  our  aid  at  that  time,  Greece  would  still  say. 
or  we  would  say,  that  Greece  was  not  able  to  stand  on  her  feet.  Would 
we  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  another  $200  or  $300  million? 

]Mr.  Porter.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  analyzed 
at  tliat  time. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  is  the  question  that  I  think  we  have 
to  practically  consider  here. 

Mr.  Porter.  On  that  question,  Senator  Hickenlooper,  T  share  Mr. 
Clayton's  sentiment,  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of 
failure  on  this  program. 
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PROSPECTS   FOR  FAILURE 


Senator  Hickenlooper.  At  least  I  would  take  a  miicli  different  view 
of  it  if  I  thought  failure  were  certain.  I  would  rather  have  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  this  thing,  that  we  can  do  something  strildng.  But  if 
we  do  not,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  going  into  this  thing  with 
a  sort  of  Pollyannaish  attitude  that  we  do  this  and  everything  is  going 
to  be  all  rightin  Greece.  If  it  is  not  all  right,  then  what  ? 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  that  contingency  just  as  much  as  the 
optimistic  contingency. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  predict  before  this  com- 
mittee. Senator 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  predict. 

Mr.  Porter  (continuing) .  Wliat  will  happen  in  15  months. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  am  asking  you  on  the  practical  thing  that 
will  confront  us  in  15  months  if  that  contingency  happens.  Will  we 
say  that  we  do  not  want  to  throw  any  more  good  money  after  bad  ?  Or 
will  we  say  that  our  obligations  are  such,  and  we  have  spent  all  these 
hmidreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  that  we  will  have  to  appropriate  some 
more  money  ?  Wliat  is  it  ? 

Suppose  this  program  meets  with  difficulties  we  do  not  anticipate, 
that  the  morale  of  the  Greek  people  is  lower  than  we  anticipate,  that 
they  do  not  bounce  back  as  we  expected,  and  at  the  end  of  15  months 
we  find  that  this  money  is  gone  and  we  find  that  the  Greeks  are  not 
materially  further  alona;  on  self-sustaining  programs  than  they  were 
when  they  started  in.  We  have  a  record  of  that  now.  We  have  spent 
$300  and  some  million  and  we  are  up  against  this  situation. 

Mr.  Porter.  Senator,  at  least  from  my  own  point  of  ^dew  when  you 
consider  the  experiences  that  the  Greek  people  and  the  Greek  economy 
have  had  during  the  war,  the  occupation,  and  since,  to  me  it  is  remark- 
able that  tlipv  have  come  as  far  as  they  have  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  agriculture,  with  some  scant  reconstruction,  with  certain  of  the 
industries  operating  at  70  percent  of  prewar. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  still  do  not  have 
an  answer.  I  did  not  get  an  answer  from  Mr.  Clavton.  except  that  he 
did  not  envision  any  failure  of  this  program.  I  could  not  get  an  answer 
from  him  as  to  what  would  be  our  position  if  it  did  not  make  the  prog- 
ress we  anticipate  it  will.  Will  it  be  the  course  of  wisdom  for  us  to  then 
appropriate  more  monev  to  continue  the  program  that  we  have  put  so 
much  money  in  ?  I  am  just  making  the  assumption  that  it  may  not.  If  I 
assumed  that  it  did  not  as  a  major  premise  in  my  thinking,  I  would 
take  a  different  attitude. 

ASSTTMPTTON    OF    SUCCESS 

Mr.  Porter.  You  are  taking  the  assumption  of  failure,  and  I  feel 
that  I  take  the  assumption  of  success. 

Senator  ITtckenlooper.  I  am  taking  the  assumption  of  success  or  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  thinsf.  If  I  did  not  take  the  assumption  of  suc- 
cess is  one  thin  jr.  I  think  it  is  also  wise  to  at  least  speculate  on  the 
assumption  of  failure.  Wiat  will  we  do  if  it  does  not  succeed? 

Mr.  Porter.  Then  T  assume  it  would  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
review  the  policy  and  determine  then,  in  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances, future  action. 
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Senator  Hatch.  In  fact,  Mr.  Porter,  it  is  almost  impossible,  is  it  not^ 
to  determine  a  policy  now  as  to  what  will  be  the  condition  15  months 
from  now  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  find  it  impossible  to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  jnst  have  to  know  then  how  much  progress  has 
been  made,  if  any,  or  none,  and  we  cannot  determine  a  policy  until 
those  conditions  have  developed. 

Senator  Coxnally.  If  a  hungry  man  meets  you  on  the  street  and 
wants  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  you  would  not  refuse  him  be- 
cause you  might  fear  that  next  week  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  an- 
other cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  from  somebody  else. 

acting  secretary  of  state  dean  acheson  called 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Porter,  would  you  be  go,od  enough  to  stand 
aside  just  temporarily  so  that  we  can  conserve  the  time  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  I  am  sure,  has  plenty  of  other  things  to 
attend  to  besides  us  ? 

Will  you  come  up  to  the  table,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  some  questions.  If  any 
members  of  the  committee  have  questions  they  want  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary, I  suggest  that  they  proceed  now. 

fifteen  unanswered  questions 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  two  different  types  of  questions.  The  first 
relates  to  some  of  these  amendments  which  I  offered.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  day  to  bring  those  up  or  not.  The  other  relates  to  some  of 
the  questions  in  this  pamphlet  which  I  do  not  find  have  yet  been 
answered. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the  questionnaire*,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Department  has  done  an  amazino;  job  of  furnish- 
ing a  complete  written  answer  to  every  question  in  the  questionnaire, 
and  it  is  now  being  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  will 
be  available  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  simplifies  it.  I  have  been  through  this  thing 
and  there  are  about  15  questions  to  which  I  have  not  found  answers. 

The  Chairman.  Every  question  has  been  answered  in  writing  by  the 
Department. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  this  an  appropriate  time,  then,  to  ask  the  Acting 
Secretary  to  comment  on  some  of  these  amendments  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suit  yourself,  sir.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  ask 
him  up  again. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  offered  four  amendments  to 
this  bill.  The  first  one  relates  to  the  proposition  that  these  funds  will 
not  be  used  to  pay  any  foreign  debts  that  may  be  owed  by  the  Greek 
or  Turkish  Government.  You  accepted  that  amendment  in  principle. 
Then  I  sent  the  text  down  to  you  and  you  made  certain  changes  which 
I  have  adopted,  so  I  think  that  one  is  all  right. 

*Sep  :  "OreeJc-Ti'rl-ifih  Aid  Bill,  nnsircrs  snTimittefl  hu  flip  Denarfmenf  nf  State  to  nues- 
tions  relating  to  S.  9S8,  A  Bill  Providing  for  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,"  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Committhee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Washington  :  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1947). 
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GREEK    SYSTEM    OF    TAXATIOIS' 


The  second  one  relates  to  the  proposition  that  any  government  fur- 
nished assistance  under  this  act  shall  agree  to  undertake  the  setting 
up  of  a  bona  fide  system  of  taxation,  the  purpose  of  that  being  that 
we  should  not  tax  our  own  people  of  moderate  means  while  the  Greek 
millionaires  go  untouched. 

Mr.  Clayton,  while  he  did  not  endorse  any  amendment  at  all,  did 
endorse  the  idea.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  this  amendment,  and  whether  you  had  any  comment  j^ou 
cared  to  make  about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DEAN  ACHESON,  ACTING  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  did  see  it.  Senator  Lodge.  It  is  not  altogether 
fresh  in  my  mind.  I  think  it  related  to  a  system  of  income  taxation. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  idea  is  that  they  shall  make  a  bona  fide  effort 
to  tax  their  own  people  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

Secretary  Achesoist.  Yes ;  I  remember  this.  I  should  hope  that  this 
would  not  be  put  in  the  law.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  you  have 
to  work  out,  we  will  have  to  work  out,  with  the  Government,  and 
if  we  require  that  within  a  certain  length  of  time  they  agree  that 
they  will  do  this,  I  think  particularly  in  the  case  of  Turkey  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  I  think  the  Turks  are  doing  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  will  want  to  agree  in  writing  that  they  will 
adopt  a  system  of  taxation  which  we  regard  as  satisfactory. 

The  Greeks  are  probably  in  such  a  very  desperate  state  that  they 
will  do  almost  anything.  But  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  put  this  require- 
ment in  the  law.  We  will  see  that  it  is  carried  out.  If  you  put  it  in 
the  law  you  face  the  Government  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  writ- 
ten agreement  which  they  will  have  to  refer  to  their  Parliament,  and 
we  will  be  involved  in  all  sorts  of  domestic  difficulties. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  these  results  much  more  easily  if  it  is 
left  to  the  administrative  operation  and  not  made  a  requirement  of 
law. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  confident  that  you  can  get  the  substance 
of  this  accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

Senator  Con-ntally.  It  would  also  increase  the  "yawp"  about  the 
imperialism  of  the  United  States  coming  in  and  dictating  to  the 
Government  what  it  shall  do — I  mean  among  the  Yugoslavs  and 
Bulgarians  and  their  master. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  limited  it  just  to  millionaires  it  would 
not  be  a  very  difficult  type  of  imperialism. 

GREAT   rORTCnSTES   IN   ATHENS 

Here  is  a  dispatch  which  says  that  great  fortunes  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  Athens  as  a  result  of  the  importation  of  colored  combs, 
nylons,  shoes,  lipstick,  and  other  things. 

Then  the  third  amendment. 

Senator  White.  What  is  it  ? 
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Senator  Lodge.  "No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  act 
which  shall  have  the  object  (a)  of  promoting  the  continuance  or  ex- 
pansion of  any  totalitarian  purpose  or  goal,  whether  commimistic  or 
fascistic;  or  (h)  of  rejecting  the  proposition  that  individuals  have 
inalienable  rights  and  must  be  both  free  and  the  masters  of  their 
government." 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  we  suggested  some  language.  The  idea 
is  quite  all  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all  right  ? 

Secretary  Achesoist.  Yes. 

ADMINISTRATOR   CONFIRMED   BY   SENATE 

Senator  Lodge.  Then,  the  last  one  relates  to  this  question  which 
several  Senators  have  brought  up.  I  have  not  put  it  into  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  by  a  great  many  people,  the  matter 
of  having  an  administrator  who  would  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  That  principle  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Clayton.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  what  you  thought  the  rate  of  compensation  should  be  and 
whether  vou  thouo-ht  the  Greek  or  Turkish  aid  should  be  under  one 
administrator  or  under  two. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  particular  amendment  would  be,  I  am 
afraid,  a  confusing  one,  Senator  Lodge,  because  what  we  were  talking 
about  the  other  day  in  the  hearing  was  that  the  chief  of  the  mission,  if 
you  sent  a  chief  of  a  mission  out.  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  entirely  agreeable,  of  course.  This  amendment  here,  as  I 
read  it,  I  thought  referred  to  an  official  in  Washington.  It  says : 

There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  State  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Administrator  of  Greek  and  Turkish  aid.  Tlie  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 

shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of dollars  per  annum,  and  shall 

perform,  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
such  functions  relating  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  AID   PROGRAM 

I  thought  that  would  be  generally  understood  to  mean  that  you 
would  have  someone  in  the  Department  of  State,  like  Cla}i;on  or 
myself  or  someone  of  that  sort,  reporting  to  the  Secretary,  with  an 
office  in  Washington,  who  would  take  on  this  particular  job.  That,  I 
think,  is  unnecessary  to  put  into  the  act.  There  will  be  some  person  who 
will  be  charged  with  pullmg  together  in  Washmgton  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  mission  in  Greece.  It  will  be  much  better  to  allow  the 
actual  administration  in  the  United  States  of  the  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  those  departments  of  the  Government  which  are  equipped 
to  handle  the  various  parts. 

For  instance,  the  shipping  part  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission :  anything  that  had  to  do  with  food  would  be  carried 
out  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Treasury  Procurement 
would  purchase  those  things  with  which  it  deals;  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Xavy  Department  would  handle  the  things  with  which 
they  deal.  We  Avould  have  a  person  in  Washington  whose  job  it  would 
be  to  service  the  missions,  to  see  that  whatever  they  asked  for  was  im- 
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mediateh^  processed  in  Washing-ton,  to  find  out  wlietlier  it  was  pos- 
sible ancl  within  the  limits  of  what  we  were  doing,  and,  when  it  was 
agreed  upon,  to  see  that  the  proper  department  provided  it. 

I  do  not  think  you  need  another  high  officer  in  the  Department  of 
State  to  do  that  job.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  you  get  too  many  high 
officers  in  the  department,  each  doing  a  particular  job,  and  somebody 
has  to  spend  his  time  coordinating  all  of  those  fellows. 

So  far  as  the  head  of  the  mission  is  concerned,  we  have  never  raised 
any  question  of  that.  Senator  Vandenberg. 

Senator  George.  Would  you  confine  Senate  confirmation  to  the 
head  of  an  important  mission  of  this  kind  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  all  we  were  asked  about,  and  I  should 
think  that  would  be  sufficient.  Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forth 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  commission  or  a 
board.  We  think  that  in  this  sort  of  administrative  job  the  important 
thing  is  to  center  responsibility  in  a  man.  He  is  the  fellow  who  is  held 
responsible,  and  he  then  can  pick  out  his  assistants.  I  think  if  the 
Senate  confirms  this  man,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confirm  his  assistants. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Is  it  your  idea  that  that  man  shall  have 
charge  of  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  situation  ? 

CONTROL   OF  PR0GR.\M   IN   TURKEY 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  think  not.  Senator.  I  was  talking  to 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Connally  about  the  Turkish  situa- 
tion the  other  day,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  situation  there,  that  we  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  whatever  is  done  in  Turkey  done 
througli  the  Ambassador,  Mr.  Wilson,  or  whatever  Ambassador  is 
there.  Mr.  Wilson  is  planning  to  go  back. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  one  of  the  great  steps  which  Turkev  took 
after  the  last  war.  under  Ataturk,  was  the  abolition  of  the  capitula- 
tions. Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  foreign  courts  and  foreio-n  of- 
ficers in  Turkey.  That  was  a  source  of  tremendous^  irritation  to  the 
Turks,  and  part  of  the  revolution  was  to  stop  all  foreign  capitulations. 
They  had  the  same  kind  of  situation  that  they  had  in  China  years  ago, 
in  which  the  various  legations  had  their  compounds  and  they  ad- 
ministered their  own  law.  There  were  American  courts,  British  courts, 
and  thino-s  of  that  sort. 

Now,  if  you  set  up  a  person  known  as  the  Chief  of  a  Mission,  you  will 
get  into  ail  kinds  of  difficulty  with  the  Turks,  who  will  tliink  that  we 
are  trying  to  bring  back  the  old  system  of  extraterritoriality. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  How  will  you  avoid  the  suspicion  that  cer- 
tain political  groups  or  parties  will  use  this,  under  that  kind  of  system, 
for  their  own  plans  ? 

Secretary  Aoheson.  You  can  do  exactly  the  same  thing  through  the 
Ambassador.  They  are  quite  used  to  that. 

Senator  S^riTH.  He  would  have  to  approve  their  setup. 

Secretary  Aoheson.  He  would  approve  what  they  are  doins  and 
would  do  exactly,  in  Turkey,  which  will  be  a  much  smaller  and  sim- 
pler program,  what  the  Chief  of  the  INIission  with  all  his  assistants 
would  do  in  Greece,  and  you  will  not  get  the  irritation. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  deal 
aJlmost  exclusivelv  with  the  Turkish  Department  of  State  or  corre- 
sponding group  there?  Will  he  be  able  to  get  to  the  lower  levels? 
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Secretary  Aciieson-.  He  can  do  it  perfectly  well.  It  is  a  question  of 
face  and  appearance.  Whatever  is  done  through  the  American  Ern- 
bassy  will  not  bother  the  Turks  at  all.  If  you  get  another  official  in 
there  who  is  supposed  to  be  clothed  with  a  different  sort  of  authority, 
you  will  immediately  have  all  kinds  of  problems  raised. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Will  he  in  fact  attempt  to  exercise  supervi- 
sion at  lower  levels  ?  I  say  "in  fact  exercise  supervision."  Whether  he 
does  it  openly  or  not  may  be  another  thing.  Or  will  he  confine  his 
dealings  merely  with  the  Turkish  Government  and  let  his  supervision 
stop  there,  with  their  reports  to  him  as  to  what  they  are  doing? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No.  He  would  do  whatever  observation  in  the 
field  was  necessary  and  whatever  direct  steps  were  necessary.  The 
Turkish  program  would  be  a  very  much  simpler  tiling  than  the  Greek. 
You  do  not  have  all  these  imported  supplies  and  all  this  distribution 
question.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  purchase  and  delivery  to  the 
Turks  of  certain  military  equipment.  Well,  after  you  have  delivered 
it,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  do  not  have  to  do  any  more.  If  they  are 
going  to  undertake  to  do  anything  about  the  railways,  it  is  a  question 
of  delivering  equipment  at  the  proper  place  on  the  railways.  The  Turks 
will  lay  the  rails  and  do  whatever  is  necessary.  It  will  be  a  simple 
program. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   CHIEF   OF   MISSION 

The  Chairman.  Clearly  the  situation  is  different  and  simpler  in 
Turkey,  but  do  you  propose,  or  are  you  suggesting,  that  the  law  itself 
shoulct  be  blank  on  the  subject  of  responsibility  in  Turkey?  We  are 
proposing  to  specify  responsibility  in  Greece.  Now,  do  we  remain 
entirely  silent  in  respect  to  responsibility  in  Turkey,  or  do  we  identify 
the  Ambassador? 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  can  do  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  You  can 
say  that  any  Chief  of  a  Mission  who  is  appointed  shall  l)e  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  you  can  say  that  a  Chief 
of  Mission  shall  be  appointed  with  respect  to  each  country,  and  in 
respect  of  Turkey  we  would  send  up  for  confirmation  the"^  name  of 
the  Ambassador,  so  there  would  be  only  one  person  in  Turkey. 

confirmation  by  the  senate 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  it  is  all  right  to  define  a  Chief  of 
Mission  in  both  countries,  to  be  confirmed  byl;he  Senate? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  do  that,  Senator  Van- 
danberg.  If  I  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  the  Chief  of  Mission  sent  to  either  one  of  these  countries 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  without  asserting  that  there  must  be  one  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir ;  because  there  will  be  one.  There  will 
be  one  for  Greece,  and  the  one  for  Turkey  will  be  the  Ambassador.  We 
will,  if  you  wish,  send  up  the  name  of  the  Ambassador  for  further 
confirmation  from  the  Senate,  and  send  up  the  name  of  the  Chief  of 
Mission  for  Greece  for  confirmation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  it  very  clear.  You  would  not 
object  if  it  be  the  committee's  conclusion  that  they  wanted  to  identify 
the  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  Mission  in  both  countries,  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 
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Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir;  we  would  not  object.  We  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  be  persuaded  that  the  other  way  was 
satisfactory. 

U.S.   EXPERTS   TO   GREECE 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  plan  to  send  a  mission  to  Greece  of  experts, 
like  a  railroad  expert,  utilities  expert,  and  so  on  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  under  this  headman  there  will  be  people 
of  that  sort.  Those  people  would  go,  I  presume,  whenever  a  project 
was  started  in  regard  to  railroads,  or  the  harbor,  or  building  a  bridge. 

Senator  Smith.  Including  a  monetary  expert  for  their  finances  and 
currency,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Secretary  Aciieson.  As  I  envisage  it,  and  Mr.  Clayton  was  talking 
to  you,  the  people  would  perform  essentially  two  types  of  operations. 
There  would  have  to  be  some  people  vv^ho  would  be  put  into  the  essen- 
tial key  Ministries  which  are  necessary  to  control  the  basic  factors — 
control  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange,  control  of  imports  and  exports. 
Those  people  would  have  to  be  put  in  there  so  that  the  Chief  of  our 
Mission  would  know  that  there  was  no  escape  going  on,  that  gold  was 
not  flowing  out,  that  licenses  were  not  being  given  for  the  import  of 
mmecessary  luxury  goods,  which  would  be  indirectly  draining  our  help. 
Those  people  have  to  perf  orrh  control  functions. 

Then  you  will  have  other  people  whose  work  will  be  advisory.  If  you 
have  to  fix  up  some  bridges,  fix  up  some  of  the  railroads,  for  instance, 
you  would  have  some  engineers  who  know  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  they  would  go  in  and  make  up  a  proposal  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  say,  "Here  is  something  on  which  to  bid.'' 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  just  advisory.  The  other  group  would  have 
authority  to  act. 

Secretary  Achesoist.  You  have  to  have  people  in  these  places  I 
talked  al30ut,  who  have  authority  to  say  to  Greece,  "Stop  doing  tliis  I 
You  are  draining  off  3^our  resources." 

Senator  Smith.  Will  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  Greeks  on 
that? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  have  to  liave  an  agreement 
with  the  Greek  Government. 

if  the  greek  government  should  fall 

Senator  Smith.  Where  will  we  be  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there 
should  be  an  upset  in  the  Government  and  a  new  election  and  a  new 
government  in  power?  Have  you  thought  that  through,  as  to  Avhat 
happens  in  that  case  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  have  no  problem  if  you  have  an  election 
and  a  new  government  in  power.  The  only  problem  you  have  is  if 
you  have  a  revolution  and  a  whole  new  constitutional  system  which 
repudiates  what  has  been  done  before.  Any  government  which  comes 
along  would  carry  out  the  obligations  entered  into  by  the  prior  one. 
There  probably  will  be  provisions  in  here  saying  that  either  govern- 
ment can  call  the  agreement  off.  If  the  new  Greek  Government  wanted 
to  call  it  off,  we  would  pack  our  bags  and  go  on  home. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OP  TURKISH   AID 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  be  clear  about  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  aid.  You  plan  to  have  the  Turkish  aid  administered 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ambassador. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  mostly  military  aid  anyway. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  he  has  his  military  mission  and  the  personnel 
already  has  the  status  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  problem  there. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GREEK  AID 

jSTow  you  come  to  Greece,  and  you  have  a  Chief  of  Mission.  Does 
he  report  to  you  through  the  Ambassador  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  physically,  yes.  His  cables  would  come 
through  the  Ambassador.  He  would  be  doing  a  wholly  different  job 
through  the  Ambassador.  The  Ambassador  would  advise  him,  if  neces- 
sary and,  if  necessary,  would  advise  us  if  he  were  getting  into  any 
trouble  of  a  political  nature. 

But  so  far  as  running  the  shop  is  concerned,  the  Ambassador 
would  leave  him  alone  and  he  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  he 
can. 

REAR   ECHELON   IN   AMERICA 

Senator  Lodge.  You  will  have  to  have  a  very  capable  rear  echelon 
here  in  America,  because  he  is  going  to  have  to  get  a  lot  of  civilian 
personnel  and  it  is  gong  to  be  awfully  easy  for  people  with  an  ax  to 
grind  to  put  themselves  into  that  civilian  personnel  if  he  takes  off 
in  a  hurry  and  gets  over  there  and  does  not  have  some  very  high- 
class  people  back  here  screening  his  personnel. 

Secretary  Acheson.  He  has  to  have  a  man  v^hom  he  selects.  We  would 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  we  did  when  General  Marshall  was  in 
China,  having  a  man  whom  General  Marshall  selected  who  has 
thoroughly  understood  the  various  departments  with  which  he  has 
to  work,  and  who  would  have  a  small  group.  You  do  not  need  a  vast 
number  of  people. 

Senator  Lodge.  No,  no. 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  way  it  operates  is  that  all  communications 
go  through  that  rear  echelon  and  he  follows  each  one  up  to  see  that 
the  proper  officer  in  the  State  Department  or  Agriculture  or  some- 
where else  is  taking  the  action.  If  he  does  not  take  it  right  away,  then 
this  fellow  will  come  to  me  or  to  General  Marshall. 

Senator  Lodge.  Suppose  you  pick  up  a  high-class  civilian,  as  Mr. 
Clayton  has  suggested,  and  he  leaves  for  Greece  right  away,  as  I 
suppose  he  would.  He  has  to  have  an  awfully  good  man  to  pick  his 
assistants  for  him.  Do  you  not  envisage  a  great  many  people  are  going 
to  try  to  muscle  in  on  this  thing  who  have  no  business  being  in  on  it  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  think  that  he  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  not  leaving  for  Greece  until  he  has  his  basic  setup  and  has 
a  person  picking  his  assistants  whom  he  knows  he  can  trust  and 
relies  on  thoroughly. 
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TJ.S.   STRATEGIC  POSITION"   OF  AREA 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  one  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  that  I  would  not  want  to  ask  publicly,  and  I  thought  you 
might  want  to  answer  it  here.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  whole  picture 
suggests  to  us  that  because  Greece  and  Turkey  are  the  countries 
around  the  Dardanelles  and  the  exit  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  means  that 
it  is  vitally  important  for  our  whole  strategic  position  to  control  that 
area,  so  that  if  there  is  an  outbreak  we  will  at  least  have  a  threat  to 
Russia  through  that  control  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  can  put  it  the  other  way.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  trying  to  control  it.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Soviets  should  not  control  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  with  you.  I  wonder  if  that  is  not  what 
we  are  getting  at  in  feeling  that  this  is  the  immediate  impact  in  these 
two  particular  countries.  We  are  not  talking  about  China,  Korea,  or 
other  spots  that  may  be  dangerous,  at  this  moment. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  why  that  area  is  so  important. 

PRIMARILY  A   STRATEGIC  MISSIOIST 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  corollary  to  that  is  that  this  is  not  primarily 
a  relief  mission  or  an  economic  mission,  it  is  a  strategic  mission. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  Senator  Hickenlooper's  question,  which  has 
interested  me  very  much,  and  which  I  have  been  thinking  about  since 
he  asked  it,  resolves  itself  to  this:  It  seems  to  me  the  question  of 
what  to  do  15  months  from  now,  if  this  thing  has  been  an  economic 
thing,  will  be  determined  by  what  the  strategic  situation  is,  not  by 
the  economic  factor. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Thej^  are  both  involved. 

MEANING  OF  "mISSIOn" 

Senator  Barklet.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  with  regard  to  this 
mission:  Wlien  the  word  "mission"  is  used,  it  is  usually  interpreted 
to  mean  a  whole  bunch  of  people.  If  you  were  to  send  an  individual, 
he  would  be  a  mission.  There  will  be  various  levels  from  the  head  of 
it  all  the  way  down,  and  if  you  undertook  to  confirm  all  of  them  you 
would  have  quite  a  spread  at  the  lower  levels  of  appointments  that 
would  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Do  you  think  that  if  you  put  the  full  responsibility  on  this  one  man, 
the  head  of  it,  that  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  wisely  go  in  the  matter  of 
confirmation  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  think  that  would  be  as  far  as  the 
Senate  would  wish  to  go. 

Senator  Barkley.  Is  it  your  idea  that  a  preliminary  mission  would 
go  over  there  to  make  a  survey  of  what  is  necessary,  and  then  ha^-e 
another  one  to  carry  it  out,  or  that  the  same  one  would  do  both  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  you  would  select  a  man.  As  soon  as 
he  could  get  something  established  here  in  Washington  to  carry  on 
behind  him  and  send  him  the  people  he  wanted,  he  and  a  few  of 
his  assistants  would  go  over  there  and  stav  there. 
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RISK  OF  FAILURE 


Senator  Barklet.  With  regard  to  the  question  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  asked,  which  was  a  very  interesting  and  pertinent  one,  of  course 
we  all  realize  that  we  are  taking  risks  here,  risks  of  failure  as  well  as 
risks  of  involvement.  The  question  is  where  the  smaller  risk  lies, 
assuming  that  we  have  a  duty  in  connection  with  it. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  the  success  of  this  enterprise  at  the  end 
of  15  months  had  not  been  all  that  we  had  hoped  for,  but  that  it  had 
been  partially  successful — half  successful,  maybe — then  we  would  have 
to  determine  the  situation  as  it  existed  at  that  time  in  deciding  whether 
we  would  go  any  further  with  any  further  appropriations,  or  whether 
we  would  leave  it  where  it  is. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  do  that  in  advance,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  could  not  do  it  in  advance. 
If  the  effort  failed  or  were  not  successful,  the  important  consideration 
would  be  why.  Wliat  has  happened  which  has  not  allowed  it  to  come 
through?  If  it  were  that  there  were  some  economic  difficulties  that 
had  not  been  anticipated,  then  I  should  think  we  had  better  tackle  those 
and  overcome  them.  If  it  is  because  there  has  been  a  revolution  which 
has  been  supported  from  the  outside,  then  you  have  the  great  strategic 
question  of  whether  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  move  in  or  whether 
it  is  not. 

Senator  Connallt.  In  the  meantime  we  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  wait  until  just  exactly  1-5  months  expired.  This  mission  and  the 
department  would  be  cognizant  of  the  progress  some  months  before  the 
ending  of  that  period,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  xVcheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  You  would  begin  to  foresee  whether  it  was 
working  out  or  whether  it  would  be  successful.  So  there  would  not  nec- 
essarily be,  if  we  should  take  action,  any  period  of  a  vacuum  between 
our  future  course  and  the  end  of  this  course,  would  there  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

MILITARY  attache 

Senator  Connally.  One  other  question  and  I  will  turn  you  over  to 
Senator  Hickenlooper. 

In  Turkey  you  will  have  military  people  who  will  be,  I  assume,  at- 
tached to  the  military  attache  in  the  Embassy  to  aid  them  in  expending 
the  funds  and  adjusting  themselves  to  the  equipment  that  we  should 
furnish  them,  or  the  funds  that  we  should  furnish  them.  There  would 
not  be  any  independent  establishment.  They  will  simply  be  attached 
to  the  Embassy,  and  the  Ambassador,  being  in  charge  of  the  whole 
works,  will  be  able  to  have  them  function  properly.  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairinian.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  made  a  suggestion  yesterday  in 
connection  with  the  relationship  of  the  United  Nations,  without  any 
thought  that  it  was  in  final  shape  but  to  personify  an  idea  which  I 
deeply  feel,  if  it  is  feasible  at  all,  would  make  a  very  large  contribution 
to  the  happier  thinking  of  an  awful  lot  of  American  citizens.  Without 
discussing  it  this  morning,  may  I  ask  you  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  have  j'our  Department  mull  that  over  and  see  whether  there  is 
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anything  in  it  which  you  could  reconstruct,  perhaps,  in  a  fashion 
satisfactory  to  the  Department  ? 

Secretary  AcHEsoisr.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  George  ? 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  not  here  when  you  appeared 
before  the  committee  the  other  day,  and  I  may  ask  you  some  questions 
that  are  already  in  the  record.  If  they  are  already  in  the  record  simply 
say  so,  and  I  will  look  at  the  record. 

Section  (2)  of  this  bill  provides : 

By  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938 
(52  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph ; 

That  reference  is  not  to  any  military  personnel,  is  it,  or  does  that 
include  military  personnel  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  military  personnel  are  in  section  (1)  of  the 
act,  subparagraph  (2). 

Senator  George.  I  understand  that.  I  was  asking  about  (2). 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  George.  In  (3)  there  is  a  provision  made  for  detailing  a 
limited  number  of  members  of  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  Greece,  or  Turkey  in  tliis  instance,  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only.  Is  there  any  other  provision  in  this  bill  that  provides  for  the 
detailing  of  enlisted  personnel  of  the  military  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  only  provision.  Senator, 
that  deals  with  that. 

Senator  George.  That  is  the  only  provision  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

SOURCE  of  JIILITARY  SUPPLIES 

Senator  George.  How  is  it  contemplated — this  may  be  in  the  record, 
and  if  so,  you  say  so  and  it  will  shorten  the  examination — that  we  will 
provide  military  supplies  and  implements  ?  That  is  to  say,  from  exist- 
ing stockpiles  or  from  American  factories  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Senator,  the  Secretary  of  War  covered  that,  but 
it  will  now  take  only  a  minute  to  repeat  it. 

Senator  George.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  his  testimony. 

Secretary  Acheson.  In  so  far  as  it  is  convenient  and  possible — and 
I  will  explain  those  words  in  a  minute — the  idea  would  be  to  supply 
out  of  surplus  military  equipment.  There  are  some  items  of  equip- 
ment which  it  might  be  necessary  to  supply  which  are  not  surplus 
but  which  the  Army  has.  Those  will  be  supplied  out  of  the  Army 
stocks,  and  the  Army  would  be  reimbursed  out  of  this  bill.  That  is, 
if  they  were  in  an  essential  reserve  equipment.  Some  items  which  are 
not  in  either  category  might  have  to  be  purchased  from  new  manu- 
facturing. 

Senator  George.  But  the  bulk  of  the  supplies,  the  military  supplies 
and  equipment  and  implements,  are  to  be  furnished  either  out  of  the 
stockpile  that  we  now  have  or  out  of  the  supplies  that  the  Army  now 
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has,  with  only  those  exceptional  things  that  can  not  be  supplied  out 
of  either.  Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  that  is  the  idea.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
material  is  not  in  stockpile  at  all.  The  military  supplies  are  not  all 
combat  mateiiel.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  military  supplies  would 
be  trucks  and  gasoline,  food  for  the  Army,  cloth  for  uniforms,  shoes, 
or  leather  for  shoes^  and  equipment  of  that  sort,  a  very  large  part  of 
which  would  not  be  in  surplus. 

Senator  George.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  arms  and  munitions 

Secretary  Acheson.  When  it  comes  to  arms,  I  think  it  would  depend 
on  the  type  of  equipment.  Some  of  the  equipment  of  the  Greek  Army 
is  American  equipment,  some  is  not.  That  part  which  is  American 
would  be  supplied  out  of  supplies,  if  we  had  it.  If  not,  we  would  have 
to  purchase  it. 

Senator  George.  If  we  are  going  to  place  orders  in  this  country  in 
the  American  factories  for  any  considerable  part  of  the  $150  million 
or  $200  million  that  we  are  going  to  give  to  Greece  for  military  pur- 
poses, that  would  be  very  much  like  supplies  on  order,  would  it  not, 
and  equipment  on  order?  It  would  not  meet  any  immediate  emer- 
gency of  Greece,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  mean,  if  it  took  a  long  time  it  would 
not.  A  lot  of  it  I  think  can  be  purchased  at  once. 

WHY   the    sudden   EMERGENCY? 

Senator  George.  "What  I  am  getting  around  to  is  why  this  very 
sudden  emergency  on  which  we  must  act  quickly?  Now,  if  it  is  an 
emergency  and  you  are  going  to  come  back  to  the  American  factories 
to  have  a  part  of  it  made,  and  have  your  military  and  naval  appro- 
priations, of  course,  increased,  or  at  least  supplemented  or  reim- 
bursed— that  is  perhaps  the  better  word — by  whatever  amount  we  take 
from  then,  and  then  let  them  go  ahead  with  a  program  of  military 
expansion  here  in  the  building  of  arms  and  munitions,  what  becomes 
of  the  emergency  character  of  this  whole  Grecian  picture  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  the  emergency  character  of  it  is  this.  Sena- 
tor :  The  Greek  Army  has  been  largely  supported,  so  far  as  purchasing 
what  it  needs,  from  outside  of  Greece,  by  fimds  from  the  British. 
Those  funds  have  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $8  and  $10  mil- 
lion a  month.  The  British  have  informed  us  that  as  of  yesterday  they 
can  no  longer  continue  that.  As  a  result  of  discussions  which  we  have 
had  with  the  British,  they  have  agreed  that  a  payment  which  they  were 
going  to  make  on  the  1st  of  April,  of  £2  million,  they  will  make.  They 
will  also  make  a  payment  on  the  15th  of  April  £1  million.  So  they 
have  £3  million  which  they  had  not  expected  to  get.  That  ought  to 
carry  them  along  into  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Senator  George.  Well  now,  coming  back  to  what  the  British  have 
supplied  them,  has  the  British  Government  supplied  them  with  Amer- 
ican lend-lease  arms  and  equipment,  or  has  it  been  British-manufac- 
tured equipment  and  arms  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  both. 

Senator  (Gteorge.  Both  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 
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Senator  George.  Are  the  British  ijoino-  to  take  out,  if  they  withdraw 
their  military  force,  whether  it  be  10,000  or  16,000  or  what,  all  of  the 
equipment  and  arms  and  munitions  which  they  have  in  Greece,  or  are 
they  «:oing  to  leave  it  there  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir.  There  are  two  types  of  equipment  in 
Greece.  One  is  the  equipment  which  the  Greek  Army  has,  and  the  other 
is  the  equipment  which  the  brigade  of  British  troops  that  they  have 
there  has. 

BRITISH  TO  WITHDRAW  ALL  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

Senator  George.  I  am  speaking  of  that.  They  will  take  all  of  that 
out? 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  will  take  all  of  that  out  when  they  take 
the  troops  out. 

Senator  George.  All  of  their  own  equipment  for  their  army  will  go 
out  with  their  army  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  assume  it  will. 

Senator  George.  Let  me  inquire  whether  or  not  we  are  presently  sup- 
plying Greece  with  any  arms  and  military  equipment,  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  the  last  60  or  90  days. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  believe  not.  I  had  better  look  that  question  up. 
The  only  transfers  that  I  know  of  that  we  have  made  or  agreed  to  are 
of  a  small  number  of  training  planes  for  the  Greek  Army,  but  we  will 
have  to  get  you  the  correct  answer  on  that. 

WHY  THE  "iMlVIEDIATE  EMERGENCY" 

Senator  George.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  brought  on  the  immedi- 
ate emergency  calling  for  action  by  this  Govermnent  in  the  form  pro- 
posed here  in  this  legislation  ?  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  the  British  note  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  Was  it  the  British  note  alone  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  plus  the  ending  of  the  UNRE  A 
program  in  Greece. 

Senator  George.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  the  UNRRA  end  of 
it. 

Did  not  our  Government  know  of  the  condition  of  Britain  in  the 
Near  East  and  of  the  British  Government  generally  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  known  of  the  problems  which  the 
British  Government  has  been  facing,  and,  as  I  said  to  the  committee 
the  other  day,  when  Senator  Yandenberg  asked  me  a  similar  question, 
we  have  known  for  the  last  45  days  before  we  got  the  note  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  the  British  Treasury  were  in  disagreement 
as  to  what  British  policy  should  be  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Foreign 
Office  believing  that  it  was  important  that  the  British  should  continue 
their  financial  support,  the  Treasury  saying  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  do  so.  The  final  catastrophe  which  came  on  England  in  the  coal 
shortage  in  the  winter  produced  somewhat  of  a  panic,  and  the  result  of 
that  was  that  the  Treasury  won  the  decision,  and  it  was  decided  that 
they  could  no  longer  support  the  financial  drain  which  was  going  on  in 
Greece. 

Senator  George.  But  the  British  still  had  their  reserves  against  the 
British  loan  in  our  Treasury  ? 
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Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  the  British  loan. 

Senator  George.  They  had  not  drawn  that  down  to  a  vanishing  point 
by  any  means. 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  balance,  but  I 
can  find  that  out  for  you. 

Senator  George.  I  think  I  know  about  the  exact  balance,  but  I  mean, 
our  Treasury  must  of  necessity  have  known  of  the  condition  of  the 
British  Government,  its  financial  condition. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  George.  And  months  before— not  on  the  date  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  note. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is,  how  did  this  note  create  such  an  im- 
mediate emergency  that  we  are  called  on,  without  ample  time,  to  give 
fair  consideration  to  all  the  problems  involved  here  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  the  British  note  informed  us  that  as  of 
the  end  of  their  fiscal  year,  which  was  March  31,  they  could  not  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  with  financial  aid  to  Greece. 

WHY   NOT  ASK   THE   BRITISH   FOR   A   DELAY? 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  would  it  not  have  been  per- 
fectly pertinent  for  our  Government  to  have  said,  "We  want  until  July 
at  least  to  think  through  and  explore  some  of  the  tremendous  problems 
that  you  are  asking  us  to  take  on  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy"  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  it  would  have  been  altogether  possible. 

Senator  George.  Did  anybody  suggest  that,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  had  discussions  with  the  British  Ambassador 
and,  as  I  reported,  I  think,  to  this  committee  before,  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend the  ])eriod  of  time  in  which  the  British  would  continue  their 
financial  aid,  and  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of  that. 

Senator  George.  Did  you  go  into  that  in  your  direct  examination 
before  this  committee?  Tf  you  did,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  again. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

WHO    MADE    THE    DECISIOir? 

Senator  George.  Then  I  come  to  what  to  me  is  a  very  pertinent 
question.  If  you  do  not  Avant  to  answer  it,  or  if  you  want  to  answer 
it  off  the  record,  do  so.  "VAHio  made  the  decision?  I  understand  it  is 
the  President's  decision,  but  who  made  the  decision  to  enter  upon  this 
program  first  in  Macedonia  with  a  loan  of  $400  million  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  for  the  purposes  set  out  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  As  you  say.  Senator  George,  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

Senator  George.  I  know  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Which  he  made  on  the  recomm.endation  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy,  and  the  Treasury. 

Senator  George.  And  it  was  made  upon  the  recommendations  of 
those  four  Secretaries? 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  was  made  upon  the  recommendations  of 
those  four  Secretaries,  and  reviewed,  bv  the  entire  Cabinet  and  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Cabinet.  Then,  on  Thursday  of  the  week  in  which 
the  President  first  considered  the  matter  on  a  Wednesday,  he  then 
met  with  leaders  from  the  Hill  and  discussed  the  matter  with  them, 
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reviewed  the  matter  with  them,  reviewed  the  matter  on  Friday  with 
the  Cabinet,  and  a  week  from  the  next  Monday  had  another  meeting 
with  the  leaders  from  Congress. 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  four  Secretaries  suggest  that 
in  a  matter  of  this  very  vital  and  almost  supreme  importance  Britain 
owed  it  to  us  to  allow  us  until,  say,  July,  or  60  or  90  days,  in  which 
to  explore  the  whole  problem  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  cannot  answer  that  because  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  George.  I  am  the  person,  I  think,  who  had  the  discussions 
with  the  British. 

Senator  George.  You  had  them  with  the  British  Ambassador? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  You  do  not  know  how  far  they  went  beyond  the 
Ambassador  himself  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well.  no.  I  am  sure  that  they  went  to  London. 

Senator  George.  Did  you  have  any  positive  statement  that  we  would 
not  have  any  further  time  to  consider  this  problem  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  only  statement  I  had  was  the  attempt  to 
induce  the  British  to  continue  their  financial  support  after  the  31st, 
and  we  finally  ended  up  with  their  agreement  to  make  these  two  pay- 
ments which  I  have  just  recounted. 

A    MILITARY    OR    ECONOMIC    DECISION" 

Senator  George.  Was  this  regarded,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  military 
decision  or  an  economic  decision  or  both?  If  you  would  rather  not 
answer  it,  I  do  not  want  to  press  for  an  answer.  I  do  not  want  to  press 
for  an  answer  on  a  point  that  you  do  not  want  to  discuss. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  something  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  answer.  I  do  not  think  those  words  were  used.  All  the 
pertinent  aspects  of  this  matter  were  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  including  all  the  aspects  which  have  been 
gone  over  with  this  committee. 

Senator  George.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  never  any  thought 
in  your  mind,  at  least,  that  the  British  would  withdraw  from  the  Near 
East  and  Middle  East  all  of  their  activities.  Britain  is  not  getting 
out  of  Turkey  and  Iran  and  Iraq  and  that  whole  area,  is  she  ?  I  do  not 
mean  getting  her  military  forces  out.  I  mean  Britain  is  not  withdraw- 
ing all  of  her  activities  in  that  area  ? 

BRITISH    IN    difficult    SITUATION 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir.  The  British  are  withdrawing  their 
forces  from  Egypt.  They  are  in  a  very  difficult  situation  there.  They 
have  now  put  up  to  the  United  Nations  the  question  of  the  future 
government  of  Palestine.  They  are  pulling  out  of  India  and  Burma. 

Senator  George.  Yes,  I  know  about  that.  Is  she  withdrawing  her 
forces  from  north  Italy  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Her  forces  will  be  withdrawn  from  north  Italy 
under  the  treaty,  after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  But  the  immediate  withdrawal  is  in  Turkey  and 
Greece.  She  has  no  military  force  of  any  military  consequence  in 
Turkey. 
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Secretary  Acheson,  There  are  no  forces  of  any  sort  in  Turkey,  and 
the  only  British  forces  in  Greece  are,  I  think,  a  brigade  at  the  present 
time,  maybe  a  little  more  than  a  brigade,  which  it  has  been  stated  by 
the  British  Government  will  be  withdrawn  in  the  near  future.  That 
has  been  their  policy  right  along. 

BRITISH   PROTECT   COMMERCIAL   INTERESTS 

Senator  G'eorge.  In  point  of  interest  she  is  not  withdrawing  from 
the  Near  East  at  all.  In  other  words,  Britain  does  not  intend  to  clean 
out  and  get  out.  She  is  going  to  maintain  all  of  the  commercial  interest 
in  that  area. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  presume  that  that  is  very  important  to  her; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  And  you  cannot  give  any  more  direct  answer  as 
to  why  Britain  could  not  give  a  little  more  than  2  weeks  for  this 
country  to  canvass  this  most  important  step  and  be  better  prepared 
to  take  it  deliberately  than  you  have  given  on  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  it  was  the  great  pressure  under  which 
the  British  are  laboring,  and  the  rather  severe  fright  which  the  events 
of  this  winter  have  given  them. 

Senator  George.  I  know  the  stress  of  the  British  Empire,  Mr,  Sec- 
retary, but  I  do  not  think  Britain  is  going  down  and  under  by  any 
sort  of  means.  In  fact,  if  she  can  unload  a  few  more  problems  of  this 
kind  on  us  or  someone  else,  she  is  going  to  be  stronger  than  she  has 
been  since  before  World  War  I. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  doubt  that  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  George.  You  do  ? 

Secretary  Acheson,  Very  much.  I  think  the  British  are  infinitely 
weaker  than  they  were  before  World  War  I, 

Senator  George.  I  know,  but  I  said,  if  they  could  unload  a  few  more 
problems  of  this  kind. 

Secretary  Acheson,  It  is  not  that.  That  is  not  the  basic  British 
trouble. 

Senator  George,  You  say  the  Secretary  of  War  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  supplies,  the  military  supplies  and  equipment 
and  so  forth,  that  were  to  be  furnished  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  And  that  is  fully  covered  in  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  in  his  testimony ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

effect  of  the  death  of  THE  KING 

The  Chairman.  Before  I  turn  you  over  to  someone  else,  will  you  com- 
ment on  what  the  effect  the  death  of  the  King  has  upon  this  situation  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I  just  heard  it  as  I  came 
in  the  door  of  the  committee  room.  A  reporter  told  me  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Senator  Connally,  You  cannot  blame  him  much,  can  you  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  had  no  official  information  about  it. 
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THE  BRITISH   ARE   GETTING  OUT 


Senator  Coxnallt.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  Senator 
George's  questions,  regardless  of  whether  the  British  did  the  right 
thing  or  not,  and  regardless  of  the  time  factor  and  all  that,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  getting  out  and  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  just 
up  to  us  as  to  whether  we  want  to  go  in  or  whether  we  do  not.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  Facts  are  facts  and  realities  are  realities. 

Senator  George.  You  say  they  are  getting  out,  Mr.  Secretary.  You 
have  only  their  note  for  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  are  stopping  as  of  the  31st  of  March  the 
payments  which  they  have  been  making  except  for  the  ones  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  they  withdraw  the  troops  ? 

Secretary  Acheson".  I  think  wliat  they  stated  was  that  they  expected 
them  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  near  future. 

(Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.) 

IJ.S.  supplies  for  RUSSIA 


The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  two  or  three  questions.  Here  is  a  brief  para- 
graph from  a  letter  that  I  received  and  which  is  typical  of  a  lot  of 
questions  that  I  get.  I  will  read  it : 

What  I  want  to  know  is  why,  when  we  are  being  propagandized  at  every  turn, 
and  in  every  column  of  the  newspapers,  on  the  menace  of  Russia,  and  the  need 
for  preparing  to  withstand  her  attack  upon  us,  we  are  supplying  every  con- 
ceivable element  that  country  will  require  to  use  against  us — if  that  be  Russia's 
aim?  Only  a  short  time  ago,  a  year,  perhaps,  the  Springfield  Republican  carried 
a  photograph  of  one  of  three  of  the  largest  seagoing  cranes  ever  built  which  were 
being  towed  across  the  Atlantic  to  Russia — supplied  from  twenty  owned  by  the 
United  States  Army.  Only  this  winter  the  newspapers  printed  photographs  of  one 
of  the  three  largest  electric  generators  ever  built,  all  going  to  Russia.  On  IVIarch  15, 
my  brother-in-law  was  in  a  large  plant  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  shipping  four 
carloads  of  tractors  each  day — to  Russia. 

He  adds: 

Those  supergenerators  were  built  right  here  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  General 
Electric  plant  in  Pittsfield. 

Those  questions  are  awfully  embarrassing.  "\^niy  do  we  go  on  send- 
ing tliem  all  those  things  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  the  items  which  have  been  listed  in  that 
letter  are  of  two  different  categories.  My  strong  suspicion  is  that  the 
tractors  have  been  cash  purchases  by  the  Russian  Government,  which 
we  have  not  undertaken  to  embargo.  Tlie  other  items  are  undoubtedly 
what  is  called  the  lend-lease  pipeline.  That  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  unhappy  people  in  charge  were  going  to  be  in  trouble  whatever 
they  did.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there  was,  under  lend-lease,  a  series  of 
orders  in  partial  state  of  completion.  Tliese  orders  had  been  made  to 
Russian  specifications,  which  are  different  from  American.  We  neo-o- 
tiated  with  the  Russians  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  them  that 
they  would  buy  and  pay  for  these  items,  and  they  were  given  credit 
and  they  will  repay  that  credit. 
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It  seemed  to  us  that  that  was  a  sound  thing  to  do.  We  could  either 
have  done  that  or  you  could  have  canceled  the  orders  and  had  the 
U.S.  Treasurv^  pay  the  damage  to  the  producer  who  had  put  a  certain 
amount  into  these  contracts  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  claim  for  an- 
ticipated profit.  It  seemed  to  us  better  to  have  the  Russians  take  over 
the  contracts  and  pay  for  them,  and  this  was  not  military  equipment. 
This  was  all  industrial  equipment.  So  we  did  that. 

I  think  the  progress  of  those  shipments  has  been  stopped  by  reason 
of  the  interpretation  which  the  Comptroller  General  has  put  on  some 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which  forbade  the  use  of  any  appro- 
priated funds  to  carry  out  these  orders,  and  that  interfered  with  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  procurement  divisions.  I  am  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  what  happened.  Those  are  held  up  pending  the  clarifica- 
tion of  what  this  lavSt  legislation  was. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  presume  they  paid  for  these  generators  and 
went  in  and  bought  them  ? 

Secretary  AciiEsoisr.  I  should  suppose  those  were  probably  under 
the  lend-lease  arrangement,  the  liquidation  of  lend-lease  order  on 
V-J  Day. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  we  will  not  see  a  continuation  of  that? 

Secretary  Acheson".  No.  These  are  certain  specific  orders  which 
were  in  course  of  manufacture,  and  our  contract  with  the  Russians 
requires  that  they  take  these  over  and  pay  for  them  over  a  period  of 
time. 

lend-lease  settle]mext  for  russla. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  are  we  getting  along  with  our  lend-lease  settle- 
ment with  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  are  not  getting  on  with  it  at  all. 

Senator  Wiley.  So  these  went  along  with  the  rest  of  the  orders, 
and  we  are  not  getting  paid  for  any  of  it  ? 

Secretary  AcHESoisr.  We  have  a  contract  on  tlie  uncompleted  items, 
but  on  the  delivery  before  V-J  Day,  although  we  have  sent  many  notes 
to  the  Russians,  we  have  not  made  any  progress,  and  that  matter  is 
under  discussion  in  Moscow. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that  clear.  Since  V-J  Day  everything  is 
being  paid  for  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  We  stopped  all  deliveries  on  V-J  Day 
except  those  which  were  at  sea  at  the  time.  Everything  which  was  on 
the  books  of  a  noncombat  military  type,  the  Russians  then  took  over 
and  agreed  to  pay  for,  and  they  are  now  receiving  that,  or  were  until 
it  was  stopped  by  this  act  of  Congress,  and  have  agreed  to  pay  for  it 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  explanation  of  that  big  plane? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  a  crane,  not  a  plane — ^three  seagoing 
cranes. 

You  can  see  why  that  is  very  baffling  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

ATTITTDE   OF   NONCOMMUNIST   NATIONS 

Senator  Lodge.  Wliat  do  the  non-Communist  nations  think  about 
this  adventure  of  ours?  Can  they  not  help  out  to  some  extent  to  carry 
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some  of  the  j&iiancial  load,  or  indicate  some  sign  of  non-Communist 
solidarity  about  this  thing  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  the  non-Communist  nations  in  Europe 
are  veiy  much  cheered  up  by  this  action.  We  have  reports  from  Italy 
and  France  that  this  has  made  a  very  great  impression.  So  far  as  the 
nations  that  you  have  in  mind,  such  as  Canada  and  possibly  Australia, 
we  have  made  some  inquiries  and  we  do  not  think  the  prospects  are 
very  good. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  they  do  not  favor 
the  closed  shop  ? 

Senator  Connallt.  They  think  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  why 
should  they  bother  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  that  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  could  afford  to  make  a  contribution. 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  could  make  a  small  one.  The  Canadian 
contribution  throughout  has  been  very  small. 

OIL  FROM  THE   NEAR  EAST 

Senator  Wiley.  What  percentage  of  oil  is  furnished  to  our  Navy 
by  these  oil  sources  in  the  Near  East  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  cannot  answer  that.  Senator  Wiley.  I  can 
find  out  from  the  Navy  Department  and  give  you  the  figure. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  understand  it  is  a  large  percentage,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Achesox.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wiley.  Our  interest  is  in  oil  and  whatever  other  strategic 
material  is  furnished  in  the  Near  East  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  that  is  the  only  material  which  is 
furnished  by  that  area  to  us. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  know  how  much  oil  is  being  furnished  to 
our  planes  that  remain  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  or  wherever 
they  are? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No. 

Senator  Wiley.  By  the  Near  East  production  wells?  You  do  not 
know  that  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No.  If  you  wish  those  figures,  I  will  get  them 
from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

the  question  of  U.S.  self-interest 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  of  course,  I  asked  certain  questions,  and  I 
understand  from  Senator  Vandenberg  that  they  have  been  answered  in 
writing.  I  feel  that  the  American  people  are  not  as  dumb  as  we  some- 
times assume  they  are.  The  question  of  self-interest  here  is  the  domi- 
nant factor.  It  is  not  simply  feeding  the  Greeks.  We  had  a  showing 
here  that  the  Greeks  were  morally  and  in  every  other  way  more  or  less 
depleted.  It  is  a  question  of  national  self-interest,  of  stopping  the 
onrush  of  an  ideology  that  we  think  is  in  conflict  with  us  all  over  the 
world. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  say  that,  and  we  should  show  why 
it  is  important  that  we  go  in  and  assist  Turkey  and  Greece,  because  in 
doing  that  we  are  contributing  to  advancing  our  objective,  and  our 
objective  must  be  to  see  to  it  that  in  case  of  another  world  conflict  it  is 
not  fought  on  the  American  coast  or  in  America.  We  must  see  to  it 
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that  if  we  have  to  fight  all  over  the  world,  we  have  something  with 
which  to  fight,  and  that  is  oil.  That  is  strategic  material.  We  have 
depleted  our  own  in  the  last  world  war  to  such  an  extent  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  to  us  in  the  future.  I  think  you 
ought  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Otherwise  I  don't  think  that  you  can  get 
the  American  people  to  understand.  You  have  given  Greece  $700  mil- 
lion. How  many  people  live  in  Greece  ? 

Secretary  Achesoi^.  Seven  and  a  half  million. 

Senator  Wiley.  Then  you  have  all  the  rest  of  these  people  coming  to 
us  and  saying,  "By  George,  the  Communists  are  about  to  eat  us  up. 
You  had  better  feed  us  if  we  are  going  to  be  on  your  side."  That  is  the 
psychological  situation  you  are  going  to  face  that  is  going  to  pour  in 
on  3'ou  in  an  endless  stream. 

QUESTIOlSr  OF  NEGOTIATING  WITH  RUSSIA 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  not  have  this  further  thing  in  the  picture, 
that  we  feel  by  taking  this  stand  now  that  we  will  press  Russia  to 
really  sit  down  with  us  and  settle  some  of  these  differences?  Do  we  not 
really  feel  that  they  have  been  letting  things  drift  along,  vetoing 
everything  we  want  to  do,  trying  to  block  any  settlement  that  we  feel  is 
right,  both  in  the  German  question  and  everywhere  else,  and  that  this 
move  will  help  them  see  that  we  mean  business  and  they  will  really  sit 
down  at  a  table  and  iron  things  out  ?  Is  that  really  the  picture  ?  Are 
we  thinking  in  terms  of  sitting  down  with  the  Russian  officials,  even  the 
President  with  Stalin,  at  some  kind  of  a  party  and  saying,  "Here,  let's 
get  this  straightened  out"  ?  Is  that  in  our  policy  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
you  can,  at  any  time,  sit  down  with  the  Russians  and  solve  questions.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  way  that  our  problems  are  going  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  Russians.  I  think  they  will  have  to  be  worked  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  by  always  indicating  to  the  Russians  that  we 
are  quite  aware  of  what  our  own  interests  are  and  that  we  are  quite 
firni  about  them  and  quite  prepared  to  take  necessary  action.  Then  I 
think  solutions  will  become  possible. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  not  plamiing  any  early  participation  for  the 
settlement  of  the  issues  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  cannot  sit  down  with  them. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   THE   BILL 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  point  of  policy  that  I  would  like  to 
settle  before  the  Secretary  leaves.  The  committee  has  to  go  to  work 
actually  on  writing  up  the  bill,  I  hope  tomorrow.  I  have  a  file  of 
amendments  here,  15  or  20  of  them.  Senator  Pepper  yesterday,  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  Senator  Murray  and  some  others,  said  they  wanted 
to  appear  before  this  committee  in  connection  with  their  amendments. 
If  that  is  going  to  be  done,  we  are  going  to  be  here  the  rest  of  the  week 
without  any  chance  to  go  to  work  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  very  frankly  said  to  Senator  Pepper  that  my  own  view  was  that 
any  amendments  they  had  they  would  probably  want  to  discuss  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  anyway,  and  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  we  had 
gone  as  far  as  we  could  go  in  expanding  the  time  we  could  give  to  hear- 
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ings ;  that  if  we  were  going  to  come  within  even  remote  gunshot  of  the 
necessary  objective,  we  would  have  to  go  to  work  on  the  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  to  these  Senators 
that  we  would  not  reopen  the  hearings  here  for  them  unless  that  is  the 
view  of  the  committee.  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Secretary  was  that 
I  hope  very  much  that  either  he  or  someone  representing  him  could  sit 
with  us  when  we  do  write  up  the  bill,  so  that  we  can  be  working  on  that 
aspect. 

Now.  what  does  the  committee  say  about  procedure  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Pepj)er  did  not  want  an  open  hearing,  I 
take  it. 

The  Chairman.  No.  He  and  three  other  Senators  want  to  discuss 
these  15  or  so  amendments. 

Senator  Barkley.  Have  they  offered  all  15  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murray  has  eight  amendments.  Senator  Pep- 
per's amendment  is  not  here.  I  understood  from  him  there  would  be 
one.  Then  there  are  the  Johnson  amendments,  four  in  number,  and  Sen- 
ator P)all  has  some  amendments.  I  just  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to 
unravel  them. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  we  let  Pepper  come  in  and  talk  about  his,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  deny  the  rest  of  them  the  right  if  they  want  to  come 
and  testify  about  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  thej^  would  accept  the 
committee's  action  as  final  on  their  amendments  and  not  reintroduce 
them  in  the  Senate?  If  there  is,  we  might  save  a  little  time  by  letting 
them  come.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  get  that  assurance. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest  we  do  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  Personally,  I  know  how  embarrassing  it  is  to  say 
to  Senators,  "You  cannot  come  before  the  committee."  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  avoid  giving  them  a  day.  We  can  certainly  do  that  in  one 
morning.  It  might  save  time,  and  would  undoubtedly  save  feelings. 

Senator  Hatch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  the 
committee  be  laying  itself  open  to  wide-open  attack  on  the  floor  and 
elsewliere  if  we  refused  to  hear  Senators  in  good  faith  on  an  impor- 
tant subject  like  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  clear  what  vour  view  is  on  the  subiect. 
We  may  have  to  revise  our  timetable.  If  we  do  not  get  on  the  floor 
next  ^Monday,  I  do  not  know  when  we  will. 

Senator  Hatch.  Could  you  not  fix  some  time  limits  on  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  have  a  concrete  proposal. 

Senator  Barkley.  Well,  why  do  we  not  sit  this  afternoon  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  I  so  move. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  that  when  we  recess  we  reconvene  at 
1 :30  and  in"\dte  the  Senators. 

THREE   interesting   QUESTIONS 

Senator  Lodge.  I  still  have  three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Secretary.  Every  time  I  start  in,  my  questions  are  so  interesting  that 
they  suggest  something  to  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  order  that  we  will  meet  at  2  o'clock,  and 
we  will  notify  immediately  Senator  Pepper  that  we  will  hear  him  and 
anyone  else  who  has  amendments. 
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Senator  Barkley.  I  suggjesfc  that  you  notify  Senators  Pepper,  Mur- 
ray, Johnson,  and  Ball  that  if  they  wish  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the 
amendments,  we  will  hear  them  at  a  session  beginning  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  request  that  they  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible in  their  statements. 

I  understand  Senator  Lodge  wants  Secretary  Patterson  in  execu- 
tive session.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  try  to  have  Secretary  Patterson  here 
tomorrow  morning.  I  would  like  to  get  to  work  on  the  bill  pretty  soon. 
I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off. 

Senator  Lodge.  May  I  finish  these  few  questions  now? 

The  Chahjman.  Yes.  I  have  to  go  to  the  floor.  I  will  ask  Senator 
Connally  to  take  over.  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  I  get  the  Senate  opened. 
I  hope  we  can  finish  with  Mr.  Porter  before  we  recess  this  noon. 

Senator  Lodge.  My  questions  will  not  take  very  long. 

The  Chahiman.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  we  can  really  plan  on 
starting  to  do  business  some  time  tomorrow  morning.  We  will  have  the 
Secretary  of  War  here  for  Senator  Lodge. 

All  right,  Senator  Lodge. 

BRITISH    plan    of    WITHDRAWAL 

Senator  Lodge.  The  British  have  decided  to  witlidraw  their  support 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  in  a  number  of  other  places  around  the 
world.  Was  there  an  overall  British  plan  of  withdrawal  which  we  saw 
and  laiew  anything  about? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No;  only  so  far  as  we  knew  publicly  what  they 
were  doing  in  India  and  Burma  and  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  they  withdrawing  their  troops  from  Palestine  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  do  not  know.  They  have  left  the  whole  ques- 
tion up  to  the  United  Nations  and  they  have  asked  the  United  Nations' 
General  Assembly  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  future  of  IPales- 
tine.  I  think  they  are  about  to  ask  for  a  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  appoint  a  group  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
General  Assembly  meeting  in  September. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  we  do  not  know  in  detail  why  they  decided  to 
withdraw  in  one  place  ahead  of  another,  or  why  they  decided  to  with- 
draw more  in  one  place  than  in  another  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Not  through  any  communication  of  theirs.  I 
think  our  general  knowledge  makes  it  pretty  clear  why  they  are  acting 
as  they  are  in  these  various  places. 

PAYMENT   OF   THE    COST   OF   BRITISH   ARINIY   IN   GREECE 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  know  who  paid  the  costs  of  the  British 
Army  in  Greece  ?  Was  it  the  British  or  the  Greeks  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  was  both.  The  British  paid  all  the  direct 
costs  of  the  Army.  The  Greeks  furnished  certain  supplies  to  the  British 
Army  for  which  the  Greeks  charged  the  British.  The  British  purchased 
certam  imports  for  the  Greeks,  paying  for  them  in  sterling,  and  have 
offset  those  purchases  against  what  they  owe  the  Greeks,  so  that  the 
pay  of  the  troops  and  the  upkeep  of  the  troops  in  that  sense  ]iad  been 
paid  out  of  the  British  Treasury,  and  the  local  supplies  which  the 
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troops  have  consumed  has  really  been  paid  by  the  British  because  they 
have  purchased  sometliing  else  from  the  Greeks  and  struck  a  balance. 
Senator  Lodge.  That  concludes  my  questioning.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

IMPACT    OF    TRUMAN    MESSAGE    ON    RUSSIA 

Senator  Wiley,  What  is  the  effect,  so  far  as  we  know,  upon  the 
Russians  in  Moscow  since  President  Truman's  remarks  and  this  agree- 
ment has  come  in  here  ?  Have  you  any  inside  information  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  has  been  no  outward  effect  of  any  sort  so 
far  as  the  official  Russian  policy  is  concerned.  It  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. Nor  has  it  affected  the  negotiations  in  any  way,  so  far  as  we 
can  see.  The  inspired  newspaper  comment  in  Russia  is  regarded  by  all 
observers  as  being  unusually  cautious  instead  of  the  rather  tremen- 
dous blast  which  they  have  usually  given  out.  They  have  approached 
this  with  a  great  deal  of  caution. 

suddenness  of  crisis 

Senator  Hatch.  Senator  George  went  into  one  matter  that  has  puz- 
zled, I  think,  all  of  us  greatly,  and  that  is  the  suddenness  with  which 
this  crisis  arose.  I  gathered  from  your  remarks  this  morning  that  the 
division  between  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  Treasury  might 
have  precipitated  a  situation  where  the  British  themselves  did  not  have 
a  definite  policy. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  see  you  or  your 
representative  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Porter,  I  wonder  what  else  the  committee  wants  to  ask  you 
about,  or  are  there  some  further  things  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Mr.  Clayton  and  JNIr.  Ache- 
son  have  covered  it. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Connally  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I  was  not  here  when  you  began.  Did  you  cover 
this  border  situation  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  sir.  Our  mission.  Senator  Connally,  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  political  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  the  UNO  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  We  merely  undertook  to  examine  the  economic  diffi- 
culties of  Greece. 

U.S.  AID  TO  GREECE  SINCE  THE  WAR 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  for  the 
record,  either  from  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr.  Clayton,  a  concise  statement  m 
tabular  form  of  just  exactly  how  much  money  we  have  sent  over  to 
Greece  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir.  That  can  be  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  advised  that  that  is  in  the  questionnaire,  and 
is  answered  in  the  questionnaire. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  nothing  more. 

Senator  George.  Did  you  seethe  Greek  Army  ? 
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THE    GREEK    ARMY 


Mr.  Porter.  I  saw,  Senator  George,  a  great  number  of  the  Greek 
troops  at  various  points  in  Macedonia,  Peloponnesus,  and  Atliens. 

Senator  George.  Were  they  being  trained  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  made  no  particular  inquiry  into  that.  I  did  not  go  to 
their  barracks  or  training  camps,  I  saw  them  on  the  highways.  I  saw 
them  on  trains,  and  we  had  a  military  escort  when  we  went  up  near  the 
Bulgarian  border.  But  I  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  competence  or  the 
training  program  of  the  Army. 

Senator  George.  Did  you  ascertain  how  many  they  had  in  the  Greek 
Army  ? 

jNIr.  Porter.  Yes.  The  total  Greek  forces  under  their  present  pro- 
gram, including  the  Army  and  gendarmerie,  I  believe  number  around 
165,000. 

CONDITIONS    ALONG    BULGARIAN    BORDER 

Senator  Connallt.  You  did  go  up  on  the  Bulgarian  border,  you 

LIr.  Porter.  We  got  to  a  village  called  loniza,  outside  of  Salonika. 
W^e  went  up  there  to  examine  some  of  the  irrigation  works. 

Senator  Connally.  How  did  you  find  conditions  there  ?  If  you  go 
through  a  country  you  get  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Porter.  Senator,  we  were  there  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
there  was  not  much  agricultural  activity.  It  was  in  January  and  Feb- 
uary.  But  the  road  system  was  mibelievably  bad ;  there  is  a  lack  of 
maintenance  on  many  of  the  hydraulic  dams  that  can  be  repaired  and 
should  be  repaired.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vitality  among  the 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  the  agricultural  banks  in  planning  for 
the  next  year's  crop. 

ORDER    IN    the    COUNTRY 

Senator  Connally.  Was  the  country  orderly,  or  were  the  bands  rais- 
ing the  devil  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  Senator,  I  felt  that  there  was  not  only  in  the  provinces 
that  we  visited  but  throughout  all  Greece  a  very  definite  state  of  fear. 
We  visited  villages  where  some  of  them  had  been  raided  by  bandits. 
I  talked  to  merchants  at  Salonika  and  other  places  in  Macedonia  who 
were  complaining  that  they  could  not  get  goods  transported  because  of 
the  fear  that  they  would  be  seized  by  the  bandit  groups.  So  the  country 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  state  of  war. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make,  Mr.  Porter,  on 
this  news  of  the  death  of  the  King  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  sir. 

strength  or  king 

Senator  Smith.  I  wondered  how  strong  the  King  was  in  the  picture 
and  whether  there  was  any  setup  for  succession. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the  constitutional 
system  Prince  Paul  would  succeed  him.  What  will  happen  I  have  no 
views  about. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  you  get  the  impression  from  your  visit  there 
that  the  Government  was  fairly  well  set  up?  I  get  so  many  letters 
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from  people  who  say  "This  Greek  Government  is  no  good.  "Why  should 
we  bolster  it?" 

( Discussion  was  off  the  record. ) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Porter. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AFTER   RECESS 

The  session  convened  at  2  p.m.,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenbero-, 
chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  come  to  order.  Senator  Ball  was  here  fii*st. 
Senator  Ball,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL,  SENATOR  PROM 

MINNESOTA 

Senator  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
offered  this  amendment  which  the  drafting  counsel  prepared  to  re- 
quire confirmation  of  the  Commissioner  in  each  case  who  would  ad- 
minister this  assistance  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  suppose  they 
would  be  separate  Commissioners.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  committee  would  rather  have  a  commission  of  several 
members  or  a  single  commissioner.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  this  was  a  very  radical  departure  in  our 
foreign  policy,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  bears  the  major 
responsibility  in  that  field,  particularly  the  Senate,  we  should  take  a 
look  at  the  individual  or  individuals  who  are  going  to  administer  it. 

Personally,  I  would  hate  to  see  an  American  mission  charged  with 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  that  they  will  have  under  this 
legislation,  for  instance,  go  over  there  and  insist  on  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. If  they  invite  these  armed  Communists  into  the  government, 
that  will  be  disastrous,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  every  time  that 
kind  of  coalition  government  has  been  formed  it  has  wound  up  with 
the  Communists  running  the  show,  because  they  pursue  a  rule  or  ruin 
policy  which  puts  all  the  other  groups  that  proceed  according  to  demo- 
cratic rules  at  a  disadvantage.  That  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  I 
was  thinking. 

1  also  hope  that  this  time  we  can  avoid,  as  we  did  not  avoid  in  lend 
lease,  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  these  funds  that  we  are  appropriat- 
ing. I  am  now  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  know  how  tough 
it  is  to  cut  the  budget  either  four  and  a  half  or  $6  billion,  and  this  is 
$400  million,  which  isn't  hay.  As  I  think  some  Senator  mentioned  on 
the  floor,  he  hoped  that  this  time  it  would  not  go  to  provide  big  shiny 
automobiles  for  the  people  in  the  government  over  there  who  have 
a  little  something  to  do  with  the  funds. 

I  think  we  should  give  this  mission,  the  Americans  who  super\dse  it, 
the  widest  possible  authority  and  direction,  and  specific  directions, 
and  then  see  that  we  get  a  look  at  them  before  they  are  invested  with 
that  authority. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  we  should  confirm  the  whole  com- 
mission or  just  the  head  man  ? 

Senator  Ball.  If  it  is  a  commission  that  is  going  to  act  jointly,  I 
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would  say  confirm  the  whole  commission.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
preference  will  be.  Generally  I  favor  a  single  individual,  where  you 
can  pm  down  responsibility.  If  it  is  a  single  individual  and  he  is  re- 
sponsible, directly  under  the  President,  we  should  confirm  him. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  you  will  find  the  committee  favore  con- 
firmation and  also  favoi-s  following  tlirough.  We  are  much  obliged, 
Senator.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ball.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairmax,  Senator  Johnson,  joi\  were  next, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOmiSON.  SENATOR  FROM 

COLORADO 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  several  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
will  be  very  brief  and  try  not  to  consume  any  more  of  the  time  than 
absolutely  necessar}^  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  committee  and  calling  to  your  attention  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  submitted.  I  have  submitted  them  in  the  interest 
of  improving  the  projiosal,  if  that  can  be  done. 

limitations   for  new   U.S.    FOREIGN   POLICY 

My  first  amendment,  which  I  will  read,  is  brief : 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  adopted  as  its  policy  in  international  affairs  (a)  interven- 
tion in  civil  strife,  civil  war,  or  political  conflicts  in  foreign  countries;  or  (b) 
unilateral  action,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  in  disregard  of  its  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  all  economic,  political,  or  military  conditions  which 
may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

A.   NONINTERVENTION   IN   FOREIGN   CIVIL  STRIFE 

I  bring  that  amendment  up  first  because  it  is  the  most  important 
amendment  of  the  five  that  I  am  proposing.  My  reasons  for  fearing 
that  the  United  States  is  adopting  a  new  foreign  policy  which  will 
interfere  or  which  will  take  sides  in  civil  strife  and  civil  war,  mv  fear 
of  this  sort  of  inter\ention,  are  caused  by  wliat  the  President  said  in 
his  historic  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  Congress.  I  want  to 
briefly  refer  to  just  a  few  paragraphs. 

He  said: 

I  am  fully  awai'e  of  the  broad  implications  involved  if  the  United  States  ex- 
tends assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  I  shall  discuss  these  implications  with 
you  at  this  time. . 

Of  course,  that  merely  shows  that  he  did  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  this  new  procedure  in  international  affairs  and  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Then  he  goes  on  in  his  discussion  of  the  implications,  as  he  desig- 
nates them,  and  I  find  this  paragraph : 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures. 

That  "or"  in  there,  of  course,  is  very  significant,  because  in  that  "by 
outside  pressures"  we  know,  of  course,  that  he  refers  to  international 
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matters.  But  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  he  says,  "I  believe  it 
must  be  tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities,"  and  that 
is  the  paragraph  to  which  I  am  pointing  in  the  amendment  which  I 
am  submitting  to  you  here  and  now,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  has  never  been  heretofore  to  intervene  in  civil  strife  within 
a  country.  Of  course,  he  places  a  limitation  by  saying  "armed  minor- 
ities," but  even  so  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  adopt  as  our  policy 
any  such  intervention.  And  so  I  say  in  my  proposed  amendment, 
"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  adopted  as  its  policy  in  international  affairs 
*  *  *".  That  is,  we  are  not  making  a  departure.  This  Greek-Turkish 
thing,  or  this  Greek  affair,  is  the  exception,  and  while  we  are  doing  it 
in  this  case  we  do  not  want  that  to  be  thought  of  as  a  permanent 
policy. 

The  President  goes  on  and  he  makes  a  very  wise  observation.  He 
says,  "The  world  is  not  static  and  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred."  Well, 
of  course,  that  agrees  with  the  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  did  not  look  with  too  much  disfavor  upon  a 
revolution  occasionally  where  that  is  the  only  way  that  conditions 
could  be  improved. 

B.   U.S.   RELATIONS  WITH  THE  U.N. 

The  last  part  of  my  amendment  pertains  to  tying  up  our  action  with 
the  United  Nations,  and  since  I  introduced  my  amendment  I  notice 
in  the  press  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  effectively  does  tie  up  whatever  action  the  Congress  and 
the  United  States  take  with  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
splendid  amendment.  It  at  least  gives  the  United  Nations  the  power 
to  tell  us  if  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  if  they  want  to  do  it.  If  they  do 
not  want  to  do  it,  that  is  something  else.  But  it  does  at  least  give 
them  the  opportunity  in  an  official  way  to  call  our  attention  to  our 
wrong  methods,  so  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee did  offer  that  amendment,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Barkley.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  if  I  may,  Senator :  I 
have  not  studied  the  amendment  you  are  talking  about.  I  glanced 
over  it  yesterday.  My  recollection  of  one  part  of  it  is  that  it  authorizes 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  by  a  majority  vote  to  pass  a  res- 
olution that  we  shall  get  out,  in  effect.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  equipped  at  present,  either  financially  or  with  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  situation  which  this  resolution  attempts  to  deal 
with,  and  we  go  in  there  under  the  theory  that  we  are  the  only  agency 
that  can  do  this,  if  it  could  be  conceived  that  in  the  midst  of  our  oper- 
ation, after  we  had  been  in  there  3  months  or  6  months  or  9  months, 
that  the  United  Nations  should,  through  its  General  Assembly,  by  a 
majority  vote,  say  we  should  get  out,  what  sort  of  position  would  that 
leave  us  in  ? 

On  the  surface  it  strikes  me  that  it  authorizes  a  body  that  cannot 
deal  with  it  now  to  say  to  us,  after  we  have  gotten  started  and  before 
we  get  through,  "You  can't  do  it  either.  You  have  got  to  quit." 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  General  Assembly  would  adopt 
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such  a  resolution  as  that,  but  it  is  autliorizecl  to  do  it  and  bring  a  halt 
to  all  our  activities  over  there  if  a  majority  should  be  wliipped  up  to 
pass  a  resolution  like  that  for  anj^  reason. 

"NA-liat  is  your  reaction  to  that  idea  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  course,  Senator,  I  did  not  come  down  here  to 
testify  or  advocate  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  simply  referred  to  it  in 
passing  as  dealing  with  the  same  thing  I  tried  to  deal  with  in  my 
amendment.  However,  the  Senator  asks  what  kind  of  situation  that 
would  leave  the  United  States  in  if  something  of  that  kind  should 
happen.  I  would  say  it  would  leave  the  United  Nations  in  a  much 
worse  position  than  it  would  the  United  States. 

Senator  Barklet.  It  would  not  help  either  one  of  them,  would  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  It  might  very  well.  I  do  not  know  how  we  will 
proceed.  It  would  all  depend.  I  am  sure  the  United  Nations  would 
not  step  in  and  call  a  halt  unless  we  were  doing  something  which  was 
very  offensive  to  the  United  Nations,  and  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  than  to  believe  that  they  would  take  any  unwarranted 
action  and  an  arbitrary  position  such  as  the  Senator  has  outlined. 
Of  course,  if  they  did,  such  action  would  have  to  be  judged  on  its  own, 
and  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  now. 

Senator  Barklet.  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  about  it, 
except  that  I  understood  you  to  endorse  the  amendment,  as  a  whole. 
That  is  the  difficulty  in  my  mind.  I  am  as  anxious  as  anybody  in  the 
world  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  integrity  and  preservation  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  been  working  all  my  life  for  the  creation  of 
such  an  organization,  and  I  am  for  it  1,000  percent.  But  I  also  feel 
some  obligation  on  my  part,  so  far  as  my  vote  goes,  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity and  prestige  of  our  own  country  in  a  field  where  it  alone  can 
act,  and  that  is  the  theory  upon  which  we  are  acting  here  now,  and  we 
are  asked  to  do  this  because  nobody  else  can  do  it  and  it  needs  to  be 
done. 

Theoretically,  to  give  the  United  Nations  the  authority  to  stop  us 
in  a  field  that  they  camiot  themselves  occupy  presents  to  me  a  little 
difficulty.  I  do  not  know  what  the  amendment  will  look  like  after  it  is 
mulled  over  and  we  may  have  modified  it.  But  I  think  that  point 
bothers  me,  and  I  have  expressed  that  state  of  mind  to  Senator  Van- 
denberg  in  regard  to  it.  I  hope  we  can  work  it  out  so  that  it  will  clear 
up  any  fear  that  we  may  have  as  to  any  inconsistency  between  that 
and  what  we  can  do  here,  so  I  will  desist  from  further  controversy 
with  you. 

The  Chahiman.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  try  to  debate  that  this 
afternoon.  I  think  there  is  a  total  answer  to  what  you  have  said,  but 
I  will  defer  that  until  it  is  my  turn  to  testify. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  GREEK   DEMOCRATIC   G0\T1RNMENT 

Senator  Johnson.  The  next  amendment  which  I  have  is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  freedom  for  the  Greek  people  and  an  op- 
portunity on  their  part  to  select  a  democratic  government,  something 
which  I  do  not  think  they  have  at  the  present  time.  It  is  short,  and  I 
will  just  read  it  into  the  record : 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Government  requesting  such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  abolish  within 
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ninety  days  all  hereditary  offices  and  titles  under  sucli  government;  (b)  to  hold 
within  ninety  days  free  and  democratic  elections  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  government  and  the  membership  of  its  legis- 
lative body  and  to  grant  prior  to  such  elections  universal  suffrage  for  all  persons 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one;  (c)  to  afford  to  all  political  parties  full  opportunity 
to  participate  and  engage  in  election  activities  prior  to  the  holding  of  such 
elections:  and  (d)  to  grant  immediate  amnesty  to  all  political  opponents  of  the 
persons  or  parties  in  control  of  the  government  requesting  such  assistance. 

First,  Greece  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  today  which 
does  not  have  woman  suffrage. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as  I  say,  is  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tmiity  to  select  a  democratic  government  with  our  help,  which  the 
President  emphasized  in  his  message  was  one  of  the  objectives  of  our 
help. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Your  (a), 
there,  "to  abolish  within  90  days  all  hereditary  offices  and  titles  mider 
such  government-'— we  did  not  require  that  of  the  British  Government 
when  we  made  the  British  loan. 

Senator  Johnson.  No,  we  did  not  do  that.  We  should  not  have  done 
it.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  Greece. 

Senator  Barkley.  Does  that  amendment  contemplate  as  a  condition 
precedent  that  they  shall  adopt  women  suffrage,  for  instance,  before 
they  get  this  loan  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Their  election  shall  be  a  free  election  for  every- 
one over  the  age  of  21. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  would  require  a  change  of  their  constitu- 
tional system  and  their  election  system ;  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  .presume  that  that  would  not  be  a  difficult 
obstacle. 

GREEK  FISCAL  RESPONSIBIHTIES 

The  next  amendment  is  one  which  provides,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
prudent  banking  technique  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govermnent.  If  we 
are  going  into  the  loan  business,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
some  of  the  procedure  that  the  banking  industry  has  been  forced  to 
adopt  on  its  own,  and  I  should  like  to  read  that  amendment  also.  It  is 
very  short : 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
government  requesting  such  loan  shall  (a)  register  with  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  all  holdings  of  gold  held  by  such  government,  and  by  the  na- 
tionals of  such  government,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  (&)  register  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  all  foreign  assets,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
holdings,  of  such  government  and  of  the  nationals  of  such  government ;  (c)  make 
public  the  full  foreign  and  domestic  indebtedness  of  such  government;  and  (d) 
relegate  all  foreign  indebtedness  of  such  government  to  a  subordinate  position 
to  the  indebtedness  incurred  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  RFC  follows  that  last  technique  in  almost  all  of  the  loans  that 
it  approves;  when  it  comes  to  the  assistance  of  a  bankrupt  corpora- 
tion it  requires  that  bankrupt  corporation  to  give  a  priority  to  the  loan 
that  is  supposed  to  bail  them  out  of  their  great  difficulty.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  are  only  prudent  measures  which  should  be  observed 
by  this  country  if  we  are  going  into  the  loan  business. 

EMPHASIS  ON  NONMH^ITARY  CHARACTER  OF  AID 

The  next  amendment  I  think  does  not  require  any  explanation.  It  is 
technical.  What  it  does  is  to  provide  for  relief,  but  not  military  relief. 
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and  it  strikes  out  every  place  in  the  bill  any  reference  to  military 
relief,  and  it  makes  it  plain  and  inserts  in  certain  places  in  the  bill  the 
word  "nonmilitary." 

EXCLUSION    OF  TURKEY   FROM   AID   BILL 

The  last  amendment  is  anotlier  amendment  which  is  technical.  It 
strikes  out  certain  words  in  certain  lines  throughout  the  bill,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  confine  this  program  to  Greece,  and  does  not  include 
Turkey  in  the  program.  I  noticed  that  Governor  Dewey,  according  to 
the  papers,  when  he  endorsed  the  program,  never  mentioned  Turkey 
at  anv  time  in  his  endorsement.  He  simply  referred  to  Greece.  The 
Turkish  problem,  of  course,  is  a  distinct  and  separate  problem  from 
the  Greek  problem.  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  which  members  of 
this  committee  had  of  hearing  our  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Mr. 
Edwin  C.  Wilson,  in  his  testimony.  The  papers  say  that  after  his  tes- 
timony has  been  properly  watered  down  and  diluted  it  will  be  served 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Xaturally  you  folk  must  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  military  implications  of  the  aid  to  Turkey  than  I  do.  But  as  for 
me.  I  simply  do  not  like  to  see  us  extending  military  aid  to  Turkey, 

As  I  understand  the  objective,  it  is  to  build  a  maginot  line  out  there 
in  the  Dardanelles  area,  a  stop  Russia  line.  That  may  be  a  fine  thing 
to  do.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  that  is  a  good  thing  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  at- 
tempt any  such  maneuver  as  that.  But  I  know  that  if  that  is  the  ob- 
jective, $150  million  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  that  it  will  require 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  get  that  job  done,  if  that 
is  our  objective. 

If  we  are  going  to  enter  into  that  sort  of  an  enterprise,  it  seems  to 
me  the  first  thing  that  we  should  do  would  be  to  provide  for  great 
air  fields.  Of  course,  anyone  can  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  he  can 
see  that  Turkey  is  the  key  to  the  soft  underbelly  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
That  is  just  as  plain  as  anything  on  earth  can  be.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  aggressive  war  against  the  Russian  Empire,  certainly  Turkey 
would  make  the  finest  kind  of  springboard.  But  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  committed  to  that  kind  of  policy.  I  hope  not.  But  we  ought  to  have, 
certainly,  full  knowledge  of  vmat  the  objectives  are,  and  they  must  be 
military.  They  cannot  be  economic.  They  cannot  be  anjrthing  else  than 
a  military  objective.  And  it  is  a  step  which  I  dread  to  see  these  United 
States  take  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  they  do  not,  and  so  I  have  offered 
my  amendment  to  eliminate  Turkey  from  all  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you,  sir. 

You  are  next,  Senator  Pepper,  in  order  of  arrival. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  SENATOR  FROM  FLORIDA 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  the  privilege  of 
api^earing  before  you. 

As  I  break  down  the  proposal  that  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, recommended  by  the  President,  it  involves  these  proposals: 
First,  that  we  send  a  military  mission  to  Turkey,  at  least  to  train,  I 
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assume,  the  Army  or  to  perform  some  function  appropriate  to  a  mili- 
tary mission ;  that  we  also  send  a  similar  mission  to  Greece ;  that  we 
also  give — I  have  seen  no  reference  to  it  being  a  loan;  I  have  not 
understood  that  it  was  a  loan — to  Turkey  $150  million  in  the  next  15 
months,  presumably  to  equip  and  support,  to  the  extent  that  those 
funds  will  do  so.  the  Turkish  Army;  also,  to  give  to  Greece  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  next  15  months  to  equip  and  support  the  Greek  Arm}-, 
which  I  have  seen  estimated  at  125,000.  I  suppose  our  money  would 
be  the  principal  if  not  the  exclusive  support  of  the  army. 

Tlien,  that  we  in  the  same  period  of  15  months  let  Greece  have  $100 
million  for  relief  and  reconstruction. 

INTERS ATTONAL    AND    NONMILITART  RELIEF    FUND    PROPOSED 

Senator  Taylor  and  I  have  introduced  Senate  Eesolution  93,  the 
substance  of  which  is  that  the  U.S.  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions institute  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  fund 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  ,of  Greece.  Contributions  by  member 
nations  will  1)e  voluntaiy,  but  the  United  N"ations  may  recommend 
equitable  quotas.  A  U.S.  contribution  of  $250  million  is  authorized. 
The  international  fund  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  United  Nations  control;  (b)  relief  to  the  civilian  economy  only; 

(c)  the  Greek  Government  must  give  assurances  that  supplies  will  be 
distriljuted  without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or  political  belief ; 

(d)  the  United  Nations  observers  and  representatives  of  press  and 
radio  of  countries  contributing  to  the  fund  must  have  full  access  to 
observe  an  report  on  the  distribution  of  supplies;  (e)  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment must  furnish  pertinent  information  promptly;  (/)  the  United 
Nations  must  make  quarterly  reports  on  the  administration  of  the 
fund. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  the  international  fund,  the  resolution 
provides  for  immediate  advance  of  $100  million  by  the  Eeconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Greece  under 
the  control  and  administration  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
leave  out  any  authority  whatever  to  send  a  military  mission  to  either 
Turkey  or  Greece,  and  to  provide  any  fund  for  the  support  of  either 
the  Turkish  or  the  Greek  Armies.  We  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  we  do  by  way  of  Greek  aid  shall  be  hmited  to  a  financial  con- 
tribution to  Greece.  And  we  propose  that  this  fund  shall  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  United  Nations  organization. 

FUND   TO   BE   UNDER   AUSPICES   OF   UNITED    NATIONS 

First  let  me  talk  about  the  relief  fund,  and  then  about  the  other 
aspects  of  the  proposal. 

The  thing  we  are  getting  at  is  to  discharge  article  1  and  article  2 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  this  whole  proposal  of  ours.  And 
article  1,  paragraph  1,  reads  as  follows : 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are :  (1)  To  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  and  to  that  end :  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law,  adjust- 
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merit  or  settlement  of  international  disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

(2)  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other  ap- 
propriate measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace. 

(3)  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving  international  problems  of 
an  economic,  social,  cultural  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  the  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion  ;  and 

(4)  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment 
of  these  common  ends. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  in  the  beginning  that  all  of  us 
are  anxious  to  make  the  United  Nations  succeed.  If  we  clo  not  make  that 
organization  succeed,  we  are  right  back  where  we  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II,  and  nobody  can  calculate  the  terror  of  the  fu- 
ture ahead  of  all  mankind. 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FAVOR  NEUTRAL  AID 

The  Gallup  poll,  just  published  on  Friday,  I  think  is  very  informa- 
tive. It  does  say  that  56  percent  of  the  people  answered  "Yes"  to  this 
question :  "Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  bill  asking  for  $250 
million  to  aid  Greece?"  Forty-nine  percent  answered  "Yes"  to  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "On  the  proposed  $150  million  aid  to  Turkey?" 

But  down  in  the  report  appears  the  following,  and  I  quote : 

While  approving  Mr.  Truman's  general  policy,  the  majority  express  regret  that 
the  problem  of  Greece  was  not  put  up  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  beginning. 

That  is  quoted.  I  am  reading  from  this  Washington  Post  article: 

The  country  is  anxious,  however,  to  avoid  military  involvement  of  any  kind 
in  Greece.  This  is  shown  when  the  voters  were  asked  whether  they  favor  send- 
ing American  military  advisers  to  train  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Armies.  The 
replies  were  an  overwhelming  "No." 

SUGGESTED  PRECEDENTS  FOR  MILITARY  AID 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  memorandum  here  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  I  have  requested  be  prepared.  It  is  signed  by 
Charles  E.  Gellner,  General  Research  Section,  and  dated  March  25, 
1947. 

I  asked  whether  any  precedent  for  the  President's  proposal  that  we 
send  military  missions  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece  and  that  we  finance, 
partially  or  wholly,  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries,  was  set.  Here 
is  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report : 

Precedents  foe  the  Truman  Doctrine 

The  proposals  of  President  Truman  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  include 
several  points:  (1)  a  loan  for  economic  reconstruction;  (2)  a  loan  for  military 
supply;  (3)  the  detail  of  American  civilian  and  military  personnel  to  assist 
in  reconstruction  and  to  supervise  the  use  of  tlie  financial  assistance  furnished ; 
(4)  the  training  of  selected  Greek  and  Turkish  personnel.  All  this  aid  is  within 
the  general  framework  of  an  American  policy  to  support  free  peoples  resisting 
subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  outside  pressures. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy 
for  such  a  comprehensive  policy  outside  the  western  hemisphere.  Yet,  in  one 
sense,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  although  originally  applicable  only  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  is  a  precedent  for  the  present  Truman  Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine embodied  two  concepts — first,  in  accordance  with  the  American  view  of 
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the  political  and  strategic  realities  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  designed 
to  exclude  European  colonization  and  European  systems  from  any  portion  of 
the  western  hemisphere ;  second,  it  also  promised  that  the  United  States  would 
not  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  European  powers.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  President  Truman  has  merely  projected  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into 
the  political  and  strategic  realities  of  the  atomic  age,  that  he  is  merely  expand- 
ing the  hemispheric  strategic  area  idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  its  twentieth 
century  boimdaries.  At  the  same  time,  President  Truman's  proposal  could  be 
Interpreted  as  running  counter  to  the  second  concept  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
namely,  that  America  would  not  interfere  with  Europe. 

The  only  case  that  is  suggestive  of  a  precedent  that  Mr.  Gellner 
gives  here  is  our  action  in  China  since  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door. 
He  does  mention  that  that  might  possibly  be  considered  a  precedent. 
Later  on  he  goes  on  to  show  that  we  lent  some  money  to  China  before 
we  got  into  the  war,  and  finally  we  sent  some  Public  Health  and  tech- 
nical advisers,  including  Mr.  Lauchlin  Currie,  we  recall,  to  aid  the 
Government  of  China  in  working  out  their  fiscal  policy ;  and  then  in 
August  of  1941,  which  of  course  was  after  Lend-Lease  in  March  of 
1941,  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  military  mission  to  China. 

NO   STATUTORY  PRECEDENT 

Now,  it  may  be  that  under  the  Constitution  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  send  military  missions  to  any  country  in  the  world,  or  to 
the  army  of  any  country  in  the  world.  However,  we  have  a  statutory 
precedent  that  seems  to  indicate  that  Congress  feels  to  the  contrary, 
because  since  I  believe  in  1926  we  have  had  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  which  permits  the  U.S.  Government  to  send  military  missions 
to  South  America,  to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  is  pending  today  in  the  Congress  a  bill  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  send  military  missions  to  other  countries,  but  that  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Xow  then,  I  remember  when  t  was  in  Syria  in  1945,  in  the  company 
of  our  Minister,  the  Prime  ]Minister  and  the  Foreign  ]Minister  ap- 
pealed to  us  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  the  U.S.  Government  to  send 
even  a  little  handful  of  American  officers  over  there  to  his  government. 

Senator  Wiley.  Where  was  that  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  That  was  in  Damascus.  They  said  they  were  hav- 
ing trouble  getting  British  and  French  troops  out  of  Syria.  The 
French  were  telling  the  people  that  they  were  going  to  stay  there, 
that  we  had  abandoned  them  and  were  not  going  to  help  them,  and 
if  they  could  just  get  a  little  cluster  of  officers  from  America,  what 
it  would  mean  in  an  effort  to  gain  their  end. 

They  said  repeatedly  that  our  Government  had  advised  that  it  did 
not  have  authority  to  send  a  military  mission  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  therefore,  although  we  were  sympathetic  with  them, 
we  could  not  send  them  a  military  mission. 

SERIOUS  IMPLICATIONS   STT^ROUND   MILITARY  AID 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  rather  serious  thing,  therefore,  for  us  to 
extend,  so  far  as  I  can  tell  for  the  first  time,  this  authority  to  send 
a  military  mission  to  armed  forces  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tn  the*  second  place,  obviously  whether  the  Turkish  Army  has 
400,000  or  500,000  in  it— I  do  not  know  how  many  forces  this  $150,- 
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000,000  for  the  next  15  months  is  supposed  to  maintain;  I  do  not 
know  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  whole  Turkish 
Army,  estimated  at  600,000,  our  money  will  provide.  But  I  venture 
to  believe  that  whether  they  liave  $150,000,000  more  or  less  for  their 
Army  is  not  going  to  determine  whether  Eussia  will  threaten  the 
security  of  that  countr)\ 

Not  only  that,  but  under  this  United  Nations  Charter,  if  Turkey 
is  attacked  by  Russia  and  the  United  Nations  is  not  in  collapse,  and 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  not  to  violate  their  obligations 
to  stand  up  collectively  for  security,  how  can  we  avoid  going  to  the 
defense  of  Turkey  anyway?  And  surely  I  would  prefer  to  wait,  to 
meet  that  situation  when  it  arises,  when  we  will  have  a  clear  moral 
challenge,  as  we  had  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  other  occasions,  rather 
than  appear  to  anticipate  or  to  invite  military  action  in  the  area 
by  ourselves  being  the  first  to  put  indirectly  armed  forces  into  that 
area. 

U.N.   OBLIGATION   TO   SOLVE  RUSSO-TTJRKISH   DISPUTES 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  contemplates  that  there  will  be 
an  effort  toward  peaceful  settlement  of  prospective  or  existing  dis- 
putes. I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  that 
the  controversy  there  is  not  communism  in  Turkey.  I  spent  2  or  3 
days  there.  I  think  everybody  will  tell  you  that  that  goverimient, 
while  it  has  opposition,  has  done  a  great  job.  It  has  done  the  finest  job 
that  has  been  done  amongst  what  we  usually  call  the  backward  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  They  have  made  great  progress  toward  democracy, 
and  I  think  they  to  a  considerable  degree  recognize  democracy.  They 
have  women's  rights  in  Turkey.  I  saw  several  ladies  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  They  are  not  threatened  with  communism  over- 
turning their  government  from  within.  Their  only  danger  to  Turkey 
is  from  without.  It  is  because  Russia  has  made  a  demand  upon  them 
that  the  four  Black  Sea  powers — Turkey,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Russia — have  the  exclusive  say-so  about  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  we,  I  suppose,  fear  that  either  in  that  area  or  in  Ardahan  they 
might  use  force. 

Well  now,  is  it  wise  for  us  to  anticipate  the  exertion  of  force  by 
Russia,  either  by  sending  an  armed  force  in  there  ourselves  or  by 
furnishing  the  money  for  the  Turks  to  maintain  an  ainned  force  in 
that  area  ?  Would  it  not  be  verv  much  better  that  we  try  to  find  methods 
here  to  solve  this  dispute  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Nations? 

That  dispute  about  the  Dardanelles  is  in  process  of  conciliation  right 
now.  The  Russians  made  their  demand;  and  Turks  resisted  it,  and 
there  have  been  proposals  and  counterproposals  have  been  presented, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  things  now  that  has  beeii  considered — a  rei-ision 
of  the  Montreux  Convention.  It  is  in  process  of  consideration  now 
among  the  major  powers,  and  I  ha^-e  heard  of  no  recent  great  threat- 
ening force  delivered  to  Turkey  by  Russia. 

So  if  we  ai'e  going  to  settle  the  problem  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  does 
seem  to  me  we  are  not  a  party  to  the  Montreux  Convention  and  it 
should  not  be  a  unilateral  settlement  l>etween  us  and  Russia,  and  if 
Russia  threatens  by  force  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  surely  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  a  matter  of  collective  responsibility  for  the  United 
Nations  obligation,  and  until  that  collective  responsibility  fails  I 
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believe  that  we  ought  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  go  outside  of  the 
organization  to  try  to  handle  the  matter  by  unilateral  action. 

V.N.   PRESSURE   REMOVED   RUSSIAN   TROOPS   FROM   IRAN 

I  think  of  the  analogy  of  Iran.  There  were  troops  in  Iran,  Russian 
troops.  It  was  alleged  by  Iran  then  to  the  U.N.  that  they  violated 
the  sovereignty  of  Iran.  When  I  was  out  there,  they  were  trying  to  get 
everybody's  troops  out  of  Iran,  and  the  Russians,  in  violation  of  their 
treaty,  stayed  over  when  the  British  left.  We  and  the  British  did  not 
send  our  troops  back  into  Iran  and  say,  "Well,  the  Russians  won't 
leave,  hence  we  are  going  back."  We  moved  against  Russia  through 
public  opmion  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  finally  so  much  pressure  was  put  on  Russia  by  doggedly  keeping 
that  matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  that  Russia  even- 
tually yielded  to  that  pressure  without  a  soldier  being  advanced  and 
without  a  dollar  being  put  out,  so  far  as  I  laiow,  by  the  country  into 
the  Iranian  Army.  Russia  finally  left  the  soil  where  they  had  no  right 
to  be  and  that  was  a  great  victory. 

I  think  also  the  U.N.  was  responsible  for  getting  French  and 
British  troops  out  of  Syria.  So  the  United  Nations  has  some  victories 
to  its  credit.  I  recall  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  periodically 
weakened  as  the  powers  started  to  make  compacts,  such  as  Locarno 
and  others,  outside  the  scope  of  the  League  of  Nations  itself,  and 
started  off  on  these  collateral  settlements  of  the  European  situation 
rather  than  proceeding  through  the  League  of  Nations  itself.  So  I 
think  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  weakening  the  United  Nations 
by  going  outside  of  it  in  an  effort  to  find,  as  the  charter  commands  us 
to  do,  some  way  of  adjusting  this  dispute  or  resisting  this  threat. 

U.N.   COMMISSION  STUDYING  AGGRESSION  IN  GREECE 

In  Greece  we  have  just  been  told  by  Senator  Austin,  and  we  know 
otherwise,  that  there  has  been  this  commission  out  there.  This  matter 
is  already  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
formally  brought  there  by  Greece,  alleging  that  the  sovereignty  is 
being  violated  by  aggression  across  her  northern  border,  presumably 
from  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  and  maybe  some  also  from  Albania.  A 
commission  is  over  there.  It  is  now  writing  up  its  reporting  for  presen- 
tation to  the  United  Nations  Organization.  When  that  report  comes 
back,  I  presume  the  United  Nations  Organization  will  take  it  up  and 
act  upon  it.  It  may  be  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  find  any  solution 
of  it.  They  may  be  unable  to  go  forward  in  protecting  Greece.  But  they 
have  not  yet  failed.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  threat  of  13,000  of 
these  guerrillas  could  not  be  so  great.  They  tell  me  now  that  the  very 
moral  influence  of  that  commission  going  out  there  has  been  such  that 
these  infiltrations  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  if  not  curtailed 
almost  entirely.  And  I  do  not  see,  at  the  present  time,  such  a  threat 
that  13,000  people  up  in  the  mountains  are  going  to  take  over  and  be- 
come dominant  in  Greece  so  that  it  justifies  us  in  violating  one  of  our 
own  precedents  and  beginning  to  support  the  Greek  Army  in  that 
country. 
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DOES    GREEK    SITUATIOX    WARRANT    U.S.    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE  ? 

As  Mayor  La  Guardia  said  here  the  other  day,  once  you  get  into  that 
situation,  how  will  you  ever  be  able  to  get  out  ?  I  will  just  say  that. 

AVlien  I  was  in  London  I  was  given  the  name,  through  Herbert  Agar, 
of  a  British  colonel  in  Greece.  My  recollection  is  that  he  is  either  related 
to  Mrs.  Agar  or  a  friend  of  the  family.  And  this  officer  by  invitation 
came  and  talked  to  me  in  Athens,  and  I  asked  him,  was  Eussia  really 
trying  to  take  over  that  coimtry  ? 

This  officer  had  been  the  liaison  in  the  mountains  with  the  Greek 
guerrillas  that  were  fighting  the  Germans.  He  said  that  there  were  un- 
doubtedly some  Communists  among  them,  "But,  Senator,"  he  said, 
"the  great  part  of  those  people  are  sincere,  patriotic  people.  They  are 
intellectuals;  a  lot  of  them  are  students.  They  belong  to  the  intelli- 
gentsia. A  lot  of  them  are  as  patriotic  men  as  exist  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  are  striving  toward  what  they  believe  to  be  democracy  in 
their  country."  The  most  that  has  been  said  is  that  they  have  had  some 
assistance  from  some  of  these  Communist-dominated  countries.  They 
may  have  had  some  weapons,  although  I  doubt  if  the  volume  of  weap- 
ons they  have  had  is  ^-ery  large.  A  lot  of  their  weapons  they  got  from 
the  Allies,  ha"\dng  been  sent  in  there  for  use  in  fighting  the  Germans. 

But  I  am  saying.  Is  this  border  disturbance  so  serious  as  to  justify 
the  L'.S.  Government  taking  before  the  Greek  people  and  before  the 
world  the  primary  responsibility  for  raising  and  equipping  and  main- 
taining a  Greek  Army  in  Greece  ? 

I  saw  something  of  the  British  people  when  I  was  there.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  high  the  motives  of  one  country  in  sending 
soldiers  into  another  country,  they  are  going  to  be  attacked  by  a  lot  of 
people.  They  are  going  to  be  suspected.  Their  political  situation  there 
is  controversial.  They  will  euchre  us  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Either 
the  rebels  will  decide  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  King  and 
all,  and  we  will  have  a  difficult  time  getting  disassociated  from  them 
and  everything  they  stand  for  or,  if  we  try  to  go  the  other  way,  they 
will  think  we  are  on  that  side.  We  will  find  ourselves  involved  in  a 
bitter  struggle,  not  altogether  unlike  some  foreign  power  intervening 
in  our  War  Between  the  States  here  in  this  country.  And,  while  civil 
war  is  bad,  while  it  is  terrible,  yet  we  had  one  and  we  survived  it,  and 
in  the  long  run  it  was  better  that  we  were  let  alone  here.  If  somebody 
from  Canada  or  Mexico  had  been  aiding  one  side  or  the  other,  it  might 
have  been  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  other  nations. 

LET  UNITED  STATES  BACK  U.N.  FOCUS 

Yes,  if  there  is  aid  going  over  these  borders  from  Yugoslavia  or 
Albania  or  Bulgaria  or  anybody  else,  let  us  stop  it.  If  we  have  to  send 
a  patrol  out  there,  a  United  Nations  force  out  there,  let  them  have 
"U.S."  on  one  shoulder  and  "U.N."  on  the  other.  I  know  somebody  in 
this  world  will  send  some  soldiers  along  with  oui'S  if  we  have  to  send 
troops  out  there  to  make  these  bordering  comitries  keep  from  exerting 
acts  of  aggressions  against  the  Greek  people  on  their  territory.  And  I 
maintain  that  that  can  be  stopped  through  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization, and  if  we  do  stop  it.  if  we  do  meet  this  challenge  to  the  LTnited 
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Nations  Oi'ganization,  we  will  strengthen  tlie  organization,  because  it 
will  have  met  another  crisis. 

We  lawyers  know  we  have  a  saying  in  the  courts  that  hard  cases 
make  bad  law.  And  if  we  let  this  hard  case  take  us  outside  the  United 
Nations  at  least  without  making  a  supreme  effort  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  doubt  if  it  is  going  to  solve  Greece's  problem  and  I  think  it  is 
immeasurabh'  going  to  weaken  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

REAL  NEED  FOR  RELIEF  EXISTS 

I  talked  with  the  UNERA  people  out  there  and  to  the  Government 
and  to  newspaper  people  and  to  lots  of  peoi^le.  It  is  a  tragic  situation 
in  Greece.  The  Germans  were  apparently  aware  that  the  Greeks  threw 
them  off  their  timetable.  I  heard  General  von  Brauchitz  in  Nuremberg- 
say  they  were  set  to  attack  Russia  on  May  8  and  the  English  moved  into 
Greece  and  the  Yugoslavs  had  a  change  of  government,  and  Hitler 
ordered  him  to  move  into  and  occupy  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  He  said 
he  pleaded  with  Hitler  not  to  order  him  to  do  that  without  changing 
the  timetable  for  attacking  Russia,  and  he  finally  acceded  to  that,  and 
we  know  they  delayed  the  attack  on  Russia  to  June  22  from  ^lay  8,  and 
that  may  have  saved  ISIoscow  and  may  have  been  the  turning  point  of 
the  war.  Evidenth'  the  Germans  tried  to  vent  their  spleen  on  these 
Greek  people  by  destroying  their  country  in  every  possible  way  they 
could^ — the  bridges,  the  highways,  the  roadways. 

They  told  me  that  no  matter  if  they  did  have  food  in  some  places, 
they  coidd  not  get  it  to  the  others  because  they  had  no  boats,  no  docks, 
no  anything.  So  they  need  relief,  and  I  am  for  it  to  the  utmost.  But  I 
say  again  that  relief  can  be  given  through  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization. 

T7.S.   POSITION   INCONSISTENT 

In  the  first  place  our  position  is  a  little  inconsistent,  INIr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  seen  the  resolution.  I  wrote  to  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation and  asked  that  they  send  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  last 
fall  when  the  matter  of  an  international  relief  fund  was  up.  I  do  not 
have  it  here,  but  I  read  it.  and  Mayor  LaGuardia  gave  the  substance 
of  it  to  the  committee  the  other  day,  because  he  was  the  man  that 
proposed  it.  This  says,  "LaGuardia  proposed  a  United  Nations  enier- 
gency  fund  to  Comrnittee  No.  2  of  the  United  Nations  on  instructions 
froni  UNRRA  Council  at  Geneva.  He  did  this  on  November  11,  1946. 
Resolution  100  of  UNRRA  proposed  an  international  control  l^oard 
appointed  by  the  ITnited  Nations,  and  the  cost  of  food  relief  would 
be  distributed  proportionally  among  the  member  nations  of  the  I^.N. 
It  would  also  provide  for  receiving  nations  to  participate  by  their 
exchange  of  their  surplus  commodities  with  other  nations.  The  cost  of 
the  ITnited  States  would  be  about  $174  million."  That  is  pages  271  to 
273  of  the  transcript  of  the  record. 

I  had  be«n  told  by  some  of  our  people  who  were  there  that 
LaGuardia  had  announced  that  when  he  went  to  Moscow  he  conferred 
with  Stalin,  because  Stalin,  as  we  know — the  Russians— had  not  con- 
tributed to  1T]>^RRA,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  resentment  about 
that.  They  had  gotten  5f5250  million  for  White  Russia  and  the  ITlcraine, 
and  LaGuardia  went  to  Stalin  and  asked  him  would  Russia  partici- 
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pate  in  a  new  international  relief  fund  as  a  successor  to  UNRRA, 
which  was  destined  to  go,  and  my  advice  was  that  LaGuardia  came 
back  and  announced  that  llussia  had  agreed  to  participate,  either  by 
furnishing  raw  materials  or  in  some  way  to  participate. 

You  will  recall  that  I  asked  Mr.  Acheson  the  other  day  when  he 
api)eared  before  this  committee  whether  that  was  denied,  and  Mr. 
Acheson  did  not  deny,  as  I  I'ecall,  that  he  had  heard  also  as  I  had 
heard  that. 

Canada  and  France  and  several  other  nations  rather  favor  an 
international  relief  fmid  to  be  set  up  under  the  U.N.  and  participated 
in  by  several  other  nations,  but  the  United  States  took  the  position 
at  that  time  that  we  preferred  to  act  unilaterally  in  this  matter  of 
relief,  so  I  think  that  is  rather  the  record. 

PLACE  RFC  FUNDS  AT  UNITED   NATIONS   DISPOSAL 

Now  then,  could  we  act  through  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion? This  resolution  here,  if  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  would  authorize  the  RFC  to  make  immediately  available 
?5100  million.  I  would  suggest,  altliough.  T  have  tried  to  leave  a  good 
little  bit  of  leeway  to  the  Government  in  working  it  out,  that  we 
would  inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  that  we  would  put 
that  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.N.,  with  the  request  that  other 
nations  be  inquired  of.  and  that  we  meanwhile  wore  i]ir<uiring  of  other 
nations  to  see  whether  they  would  join  us  or  not  in  such  an  enterprise, 
this  money  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Greece  under  a  United 
Nations  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  General,  and  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  nations  putting  up  the  money. 

My  thought  would  be  that  the  right  way  to  do  it — and  I  think  it 
could  all  be  done  administratively  under  those  circumstances — would 
be  that  the  nations  in  the  Commission  governing  the  supervision  of 
the  fund  would  participate  according  to  the  way  they  participate 
in  the  contribution.  If  we  are  the  only  one  that  puts  up  the  money, 
I  think  it  should  be  exclusively  an  American  Commission.  That  should 
be  a  point.  If  other  nations  join  us,  like  Canada,  and  put  up  some 
money,  they  could  participate  in  the  Commission. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Pepper.  I  know  that  the  record  shows  that  at  the  Assembly 
last  year  those  countries  were  ready  to  participate  in  a  general  fimd 
for  relief. 

Senator  Connally.  That  was  a  general  fimd.  It  was  not  any  partic- 
ular country,  like  this. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  right.  I  think,  however,  we  would  not  be 
justified  in  limiting  the  fimd  we  contributed  through  the  U.N.  Cer- 
tainly you  can  make  a  gift  upon  any  conditions  you  propose. 

special   session   of   U.N.    TO    CONSIDER  FINANCIAL   Am   TO   GPJ5ECE 

Meanwhile  we  contemplate  that  a  special  session  of  the  U.N.  be 
called.  That  can  be  done.  I  have  inquired  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat. They  tell  me  you  can  get  a  special  session  in  approximately  45 
days,  and  if  one  of  the  major  powers  asked  for  it,  there  is  probably 
no  question  but  that  a  special  session  would  be  convened.  I  am  not 
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quite  clear,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  a  special  session  is  in  progress 
of  being  convened  now  to  deal  with  the  Palestine  question. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  called. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  may  be  that  the  British  have  withdrawn  their 
request. 

Once  it  got  together,  then  the  question  of  raising  an  international 
fund  for  Greece  could  be  considered  and  debated  and  determined.  If 
the  United  Nations  declines  to  provide  a  fund,  then  we  have  the 
choice  left  of  whether  we  want  to  put  up  the  whole  thing  through  the 
U.N.  or  go  it  alone  in  trying  to  give  relief  to  Greece. 

But  the  FAO  Commission,  which  just  reported  on  Greece,  as  we 
know,  has  recommended  a  $100  million  loan  from  the  World  Bank.  I 
do  not  see  why  that  loan  could  not  be  made.  The  Bank  has  the  money. 
We  have  the  President  of  the  Bank.  We  are  the  principal  stockholder 
in  the  Bank.  And  surely  now  those  things  like  building  hydroelectric 
plants  and  repairing  railroads  and  bridges  and  that  kind  of  thing  are 
the  very  thing  that  were  contemplated  as  the  function  of  that  Bank. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  recommended  that  loan  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  just 
completed  and  published  a  study  of  the  situation  in  Greece,  and  they 
recommended  a  $100  million  loan  to  Greece  from  the  World  Bank.  I 
see  no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  put  through.  The  Bank  is  now  in 
existence.  It  has  the  money.  1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  could  not 
be  put  through  immediately.  And  if  the  money  is  lost,  we  will  not 
lose  but  a  part  of  it,  our  share,  although  we  are  the  major  stockholder. 

Senator  Smith.  That  just  covers  the  agricultural  end  in  Greece? 

Senator  Pepper.  No,  Senator,  that  contemplates,  as  I  understand  it, 
also  things  like  dams  and  permanent  reconstruction  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  not  just  agricultural  development. 

Senator  Smith.  Irrigation,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  IJo.  I  mean  this :  They  say  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive expenditures  that  could  be  made  in  Greece  would  be  to  develop 
hydroelectric  facilities  in  that  country,  because  they  have  a  lot  of 
streams  that  could  be  turned  into  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  to  increase  the  country's  economy.  Of  course  they  need  ships.  We 
have  let  them  have  some  ships.  You  remember  Mayor  LaGuardia  raised 
the  question  of  some  of  the  railroads  being  privately  owned.  That  might 
seem  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  loan. 

Here  we  have  a  World  Bank  in  existence,  set  up  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  which  could  certainly,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relieve  us  of  a 
grant  in  this  case  which  would  aid  the  Greek  people. 

IF  U.N.  refuses  aid,  U.S.  CAN  GIVE  IT  UNILATERALLY 

Now,  then,  if  between  now  and  the  convening  of  the  Assembly  we  do 
not  want  to  go  through  the  U.N.  at  all,  we  could  give  notice  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  that  we  were  advancing  directly  enough 
money  to  give  relief  to  Greece  in  her  distress  between  now  and,  say, 
90  days  from  now,  45  days  being  allowed  for  the  convening  of  the  spe- 
cial session  and  45  days  for  the  discussion  of  the  matter  after  they 
shall  have  convened,  and  we  could  surely  put  up  a  few  million  dollars. 
It  does  not  matter  to  me  whether  it  is  25  or  50  or  100  million,  but  make 
it  an  initial  grant  of  money  for  relief.  Then  put  the  problem  in  the  lap 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
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Let  us  take  the  lead  in  the  United  Nations  in  trying  to  solve  it 
through  the  United  Nations.  Then,  if  they  fail  or  if  they  refuse,  we 
have  a  clear  justification  before  our  citizenry  and  the  world  in  going 
in  and  giving  relief  to  the  people  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  might  be  a  little  delay,  although  I  do  not  see 
that  it  would  be  necessary.  It  would  take  more  trouble.  We  would  have 
less  arbitraries  in  our  control  of  the  fund.  We  would  have  to  worry 
along  with  a  lot  of  these  other  people  the  way  you  always  do  in  a  coop- 
erative effort.  But  would  not  everybody  be  so  much,  so  immeasurably, 
better  off  by  the  United  States  not  letting  a  hard  case  take  it  away 
from  resort  to  the  United  Nations  ? 

If  we  have  to  fight  Eussia,  if  we  have  to  fight  communism,  if  we 
have  to  border  patrol  the  country,  would  we  not  be  immeasurably 
stronger,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  in  letting  it  be  said  that  we 
acted  through  the  mandate  of  the  only  organization  the  world  has  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  ? 

So  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  decision  that  we  are  making  is  com- 
parable to  the  lend-lease  decision  that  we  made.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  member  of  this  committee  when  the  lend-lease  decision  was  made. 
I  remember  many  members  on  this  committee  who  are  sitting  at  tliis 
table  today — how  they  pondered  and  struggled  in  their  hearts  over 
that  thing,  because  they  knew  what  the  implications  were.  I  also  knew 
what  the  implications  were,  although  I  vigorously  advocated  that.  I 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  implications  if  they  had  to  be  carried  out. 
If  they  meant  eventually  that  we  had  to  go  to  war  to  keep  Plitler  from 
mastering  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  was  prepared  to  do  it.  I  knew  that  the 
sooner  and  the  more  effectively  we  acted  to  prevent  it,  the  better  off  we 
would  be. 

But  at  that  time  we  did  not  have  a  United  Nations  organization 
through  which  we  could  work.  Now  we  have  it,  and  I  think,  as  I  think 
I  saw  one  of  the  Senators  sitting  here  say  in  the  press,  and  as  Senator 
Ball  said  when  he  announced  the  other  day  that  he  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port this,  it  may  mean  war  with  Russia,  but  he  does  not  see  any  other 
way  to  do  it. 

BACKING  OF   UNITED   NATIONS   IMPERATIVE 

I  think  if  we  embark  the  United  States  on  this  policy,  commit  our- 
selves to  it  the  way  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  lend-lease,  we  had  just  as  well  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences 
of  wherever  it  may  lead  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  candid  enough  with  the 
American  people  to  let  them  know  the  stark  facts  and  the  stark  pos- 
sibilities of  our  action. 

If  we  get  into  involvement  supporting  the  United  Nations  the 
people  will  back  us  up.  They  will  back  up  their  Government.  They  will 
feel,  then,  that  we  are  on  a  moral  crusade.  We  are  standing  up  for  the 
only  thing  on  earth  that  has  any  hope  of  keeping  peace,  and  if  we  lose 
peace  that  way,  they  will  go  to  war  with  us. 

But  you  let  something  happen — a  battleship  blown  up  out  there  as 
the  Maine  was  blown  up — and  this  thing  gets  worse  and  worse  and 
worse;  let  the  Russians  start  supporting  the  armies  of  some  other 
country,  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  we  will  get  into  a  clash,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  appear  before  our  people  in  the 
same  light  and  in  the  same  position  as  we  would  if  we  had  acted 
through  the  United  Nations. 

(Senator  Pepper  continued  off  the  record.) 
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ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  TURKEY 


Senator  Pepper.  Now,  if  we  want  to  do  something  to  help  Turkey, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  justification  for  it,  why  not  go  in  and  help  the 
economy  of  Turkey  i  Why  not  buy  their  tobacco,  or  buy  something 
from  them,  in  some  way  so  that  they  would  be  better  off,  and  let  them 
use  their  own  money  for  the  Army  so  we  will  not  have  to  come  out  and 
say,  "I  will  buy  you  a  sword  so  you  can  stand  at  the  Pass  of 
Themiopolae." 

DEFENSE   OF  DARDANELLES    NOT    ONE-SIDED   ISSUE 

While  I  know  this  has  been  presented  with  the  utmost  conscientious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  State  Department  and  every- 
body connected  with  this  matter,  I  still  think  as  a  matter  of  policy  there 
is  some  hope  of  compromise,  provided  we  recognize  the  principle  that 
if  any  big  power  is  to  have  the  primary  say  so  about  matters  of  security 
in  its  area,  we  have  to  allow  the  Russians  the  same  thing,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  this  last  year  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch — and 
that  is  no  Communist  paper — said  the  American  people  would  perhaps 
better  imderstand  the  Dardanelles  problem  if  they  thought  of  it  as 
being  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  always  think  in  terms  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  because  that  is  Avhere  I  live. 

Suppose  Florida  had  never  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  but 
historically  belonged  to  IMexico,  and  suppose  that  Mexico  had  the 
Straits  of  Yucatan  and  the  Strnits  of  Florida,  and  we  had  never 
acquired  those  territories  as  a  small  nation. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Florida  Canal  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  And  we  had  grown  larger  and  larger  and  larger, 
and  finallv  we  became  a  great  power,  but  we  had  that  historical  situa- 
tion hanging  over  us.  I  think  I  know  enough  about  the  dynamic  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  to  insist  that  we  have  a  share  in  that 
thing,  and  if  the  old  powers  of  Europe,  which  in  the  early  days  could 
have  had  a  voice  in  these  things,  insisted  on  retaining  them,  and  espe- 
cially on  being  the  determining  factor,  I  can  imagine  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  this  country  that  would  have  brooked  no  opposition  in 
trying  to  make  a  settlement  of  that  thing. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Security  Council  maybe  will 
require  the  disarmament  of  a  strategic  waterway  like  that,  and  the 
Security  Council  will  take  over  the  responsibility  of  its  protection. 
Today,  if  I  were  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  had  the  people 
behind  me.  and  the  Congress,  I  would  propose  that  in  this  case — the 
demilitarization  of  the  Dardanelles  and  putting  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  I  am  willing  to  pledge  the  individual 
faith  and  honor  of  the  United  States  to  protect  it  against  anybody 
who  tries  to  take  it  over  and  use  it  for  military  purposes. 

I  would  at  the  same  time  tell  the  British,  "I  will  fight  if  the  Rus- 
sians try  to  take  the  Suez  Canal  away  from  you."  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  have  that  immune  from  Russia  using  the  Dardanelles  to 
go  down  there  and  take  that.  But  I  am  vei'y  much  afraid  that  we  give 
the  ap])earance  of  having  just  fallen  behind  the  traditionally  Western 
European  position  of  thinking  that  they  had  a  God-given  duty  to  keep 
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the  Russians  out  of  tlie  Dardanelles  and  out  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  do  not  think  America  wants  to  risk  war  or  risk  implications  of 
war  to  put  ourseh'es  behind  that  kind  of  policy,  at  least  until  the  real 
crisis  or  threat  of  force  develops,  or  until  every  peaceful  effort  with 
other  nations  has  failed  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  of  your  time. 

Senator  Conally.  Have  you  considered  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Vandenberg  yesterday  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  I  have. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  Does  that  work  out  with  your  plan  ? 

COOPERATION   WITH   U.N. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  goes  very  much  nearer,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
warmly  commend  what  has  been  done  by  the  chairman  and  others  of 
the  committee  working  along  with  him  in  getting  just  as  close  to  the 
United  Nations  in  this  thing  as  we  can  possibly  get.  Of  course,  I  would 
go  a  little  further  than  my  friend  and  I  would  try  as  much  as  I  could 
to  repair  the  damage  and  do  what  the  poll  shows  here  the  American 
people  thought  we  should  have  done  in  the  first  place — originally  gone 
before  them.  I  think  it  was  a  tactical  error  that  we  waited  a  while.  We 
subjected  ourselves  to  criticism  by  waiting  as  long  as  we  did,  and  look- 
ing as  though  we  were  more  or  less  pushed  by  public  opinion  back  to 
the  U.N.  It  would  have  been  a  lot  better  if  we  had  started  that  way. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  all  past. 

Senator  Pepper.  I  realize  that.  I  am  not  critical. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear  to  the  committee.  My  individual  vote  is 
going  to  be  for  every  effort  to  associate  this  thing  with  the  United 
Nations.  AVlioever  has  the  strongest  amendments  about  the  U.N.  I  am 
going  to  keep  on  voting  for  as  long  as  I  can,  and  I  do  want  to  disasso- 
ciate armed  forces  and  the  military  mission  from  the  relief  problem. 

But  if  all  the  amendments  that  I  offer — I  am  not  going  to  offer  any- 
thing except  this  that  Senator  Taylor  and  I  have— fail,  I  will  support 
Senator  Johnson's  amendments  and  Senator  Murray's  amendments. 
If  all  those  are  defeated,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  measure,  however 
the  Senate  finally  leaves  it.  I  am  no  isolationist,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
be  against  it.  But  I  do  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  offer  the  best 
M-e  have  to  offer  to  do  it  in  the  best  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  statement. 

Senator  Connally.  May  I  ask  you 'one  other  question?  So  far  as 
the  proba]>ility  of  war  resulting  from  this.  Great  Britain  has  been  in 
Greece  and  she  has  been  helping  Turkey.  Russia  did  not  do  anything 
alwut  it.  She  did  not  go  to  war  on  account  of  Great  Britain  being  in 
there.  ^y]\J  should  she  want  to  go  to  war  with  us  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  how  long,  if  we  had  not 
been  backing  up  and  protecting  Britain,  Russia  would  have  allowed 
Britain  to  continue  a  course  of  that  kind  of  conduct.  However,  I  feel 
the  Russians  feel  a  little  differently  toward  us. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Murray  ? 

84-469—72 9 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  E.  MUKRAY,  SENATOR  PROM 

MONTANA 

Senator  Mueray.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  gentlemen ;  I  have  been  great- 
ly impressed  by  this  presentation  by  my  colleag-ue,  Senator  Pepper, 
but  I  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this  resohition  in 
any  way,  I  wish  to  present  some  amendments.  Like  all  Senators,  I 
have  been  receiving  a  great  many  letters  and  telegrams  from  my  State 
expressing  the  fear  that  we  are  letting  the  United  Nations  down,  and 
my  amendments  are  all  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not. 

AMENDMENT    AFFIRMING    SUPPORT    OF    TJ.N. 

The  first  thing  I  have  is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Connally.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  "whereases"  on  the  second  page : 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for  Greece  recog- 
nized the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and  economic  assistance  and  rec- 
ommended that  Greece  request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom ; 

]My  proposal  is  to  elaborate  on  that  a  little,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
clear  that  we  want  to  work  through  the  United  Nations.  INIy  proposed 
"whereas"  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  has 
recently  completed  a  thorough  survey  of  the  food,  agricultural,  and  other  needs 
of  Greece,  has  published  its  recommendations  for  immediate  and  long-term  aid, 
both  of  financial  and  technical  assistance ;  has  urged  that  Greece  request  such 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  sending  a  small  mission 
into  Greece  at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Government  to  continue  assistance  to 
Greece ;  and 

Whereas  this  effort  on  the  part  of  an  important  unit  of  the  United  Nations 
is  indicative  of  the  continuing  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  a  willingness  to  accept  that  responsibility  as  an  obligation 
of  the  United  Nations ;  and 

That  is  my  amendment  there.  I  am  not  too  confident  that  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Vandenberg,  but  I  sub- 
mit it  for  your  consideration.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
sponse I  am  havmg  from  my  people  from  my  State  of  Montana  it  is 
necessary  that  I  make  some  effort  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  we  are 
not  letting  doAvn  the  United  Nations  and  that  we  are  going  to  stand 
back  of  the  United  Nations. 

ELABORATION  OF  LODGE  AMENDJNIENT 

The  next  amendment  I  have  is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Lodge,  and  it  too  merely  elaborates  on  the  amend- 
ment which  he  proposes,  by  adding  to  his  amendment  the  following 
words : 

The  stabilization  of  prices,  control  of  exports  and  imports,  and  internal  reform 
of  its  fiscal  system  and  governmental  budget. 

That  is  the  amendment  to  Senator  Lodge's  amendment. 
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FINANCIAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

Then  I  have  another  amendment  here,  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  to  S.  938  itself.  The  first  amendment  of  the  series  specifies  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  available.  It  proposes  on  page  5,  line  21, 
after  the  period,  insert  the  following : 

Not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  of  the  $400,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Greece,  and  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Turkey. 

The  next  amendment  I  have  is  the  amendment  on  page  5,  after  line 
22,  insert  a  new  section  reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  Of  the  sum  allocated  for  Greece,  not  less  than  $ shall  be  used 

for  foodstuffs,  clothing,  medicines,  and  similar  essential  consumers  goods  for  re- 
lief of  destitute  people,  but  not  any  consumer  goods  of  a  luxury  or  unessential 
character,  which  may  be  distributed  through  relief  or  other  channels  of  distri- 
bution;  not  more  than  $ for  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  industry, 

communications,  and  transport,  through  the  purchase  of  tools  and  equipment, 
repairs,  installation  and  operation,  technical  aid  and  supervision ;  and  not  more 

than  $ for  other  aids,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  maintenance  of 

order  and  quelling  of  riots  and  insurrections. 

SUBSTITUTION  AMENDMENT 

Another  amendment  I  have  is  an  amendment  beginning  in  line  22,  to 
strike  out  through  line  6  on  page  6,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  program  developed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
funds  appropriated  for  such  programs,  shall  be  administered  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  All  departments,  bureaus,  and 
other  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  having  any  part  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall  be  advised  in 
formulating  this  program  and  carrying  out  its  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  Administrator  by 
this  Act  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  President. 

(c)  The  President  may,  for  security  reasons,  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  or  the  Administration  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  any  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  other  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  detailed  quarterly  reports  of 
expenditures  and  activities  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

ADDITIONS    TO    END    OF    BILL 

My  next  amendment  proposes  that  at  the  end  of  the  bill  there  shall 
be  added  a  new  section  7  reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  economic  missions,  staffed  by 
persons  of  professional  and  technical  competence  who,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, are  found  to  be  loyal  American  citizens.  One  such  mission  shall  operate 
for  Greece  and  one  for  Turkey.  Each  such  mission  shall  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Administrator  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  Administrator  or  the  mission  in  carrying  out  their  duties  imder  this 
Act  be  subject  to  the  administrative  control  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
work. 

(b)  Each  economic  mission  shall  be  of  such  numbers  and  technical  composition 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  puii^oses 
of  this  Act. 
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(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
duties,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  applicable  to  the  employ- 
ment and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  contemplate,  Senator,  that  the  Administra- 
tor would  appoint  those  missions  ? 

Senator  Murray.  Yes.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  officers  and  employees. 

Senator  Smith.  I  did  not  know  whether  that  meant  the  missions 
themselves. 

Senator  Murray.  "The  Administrator  shall  establish  economic 
missions." 

Senator  Smith.  He  would  choose  those  experts  ? 

Senator  Murray.  Yes. 

I  have  another  amendment.  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  — .  (a)  An  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  the  United  States  and  each 
government  applying  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
commit  such  government  to  the  acceptance  of  aid  in  full  conformity  with  tJie 
provisions  of  this  Act  before  any  steps  shall  be  taken  to  carry  out  its  terms.  Such 
agreement  shall  be  made  public,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  The  agreement  shall  clearly  set  forth  the  condition  that  the  recipient 
government  shall  make  available  to  the  Economic  Mission  every  possible  fa- 
cility necessary  in  carrying  out  the  mission's  work  under  its  own  leadership, 
direction,  and  control. 

(c)  When  direct  relief  is  furnished  under  the  terms  of  such  agreement  to 
destitute  persons,  it  must  be  provided  without  regard  to  any  consideration  other 
than  their  need. 

(d)  Essential  consumers  goods  furnish  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be 
distributed  according  to  plans  worked  out  by  the  Economic  Mission  which  shall 
have  full  responsibility  to  insure  that  their  distribution  is  equitable,  according 
to  need,  and  on  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  provides  the  widest  distribution  of 
these  goods  amongst  the  people. 

(e)  Noncompliance  with  any  provision  of  the  agreement  by  the  recipient 
country,  or  the  existence  of  any  condition  which  prevents  the  mission  from 
carrying  out  its  work  effectively,  may  be  considered  by  the  Administrator  or 
his  mission  chief  as  sufficient  cause  to  discontinue  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
performance  of  services  in  the  entire  country  or  any  part  of  it. 

Another  amendment  proposed  at  the  end  of  the,  bill :  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  — .  In  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  United  States  undertakes  to  perform 
certain  activities  on  behalf  of  Greece  and  Turkey  which  are  emergency  meas- 
ures only,  with  the  full  realization  that  they  are  a  continuing  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  which  that  International  Organization  should  be 
made  ready  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Another  one.  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  a  new  section  reading  as 

follows : 

Sec.  — .  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congressional  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which  shall  not  less  than  twice  a  year  during  the 
period  this  Act  is  in  effect  visit  the  countries  receiving  assistance  hereunder, 
and  shall  make  full  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  as  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  current  problems,  and  prospective  conditions  in  such 
countries,  to  the  extent  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  may  be  affected. 
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Those  are  the  amendments  that  I  propose,  and  I  want  to  saj'  that 
while  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the  argument  made  by  my  colleague, 
Senator  Pepper,  here  today,  and  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  tliis 
whole  matter  could  be  handled  through  the  United  Nations,  neverthe- 
less I  want  you  to  laiow  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  measure  that 
will  come  out  of  this  body,  as  I  believe  we  should  be  united  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  any  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  am  proposing  here  are  intended  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  assist  in  making  this  resolution  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  fair  statement,  Senator. 

The  committee  will  be  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

("\¥liereupon,  at  3:30  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  the  following 
day,  Wednesday,  April  2, 1947,  at  10  a.m.) 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
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WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  2,    1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  tlie  committee  room,  the  Capitol, 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman).  Capper,  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Barkle}^,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  quorum.  How  do  you  want  to  proceed  ? 

Senator  George.  Are  you  going  to  have  Mr.  Patterson  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  can  not  be  here  this  morning.  He  will  be  here 
this  afternoon.  I  assume  the  Senator  wants  him  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  What  I  want  is  to  have  somebody  give  us  the  strategic 
implications  of  this  thing  from  the  military  standpoint.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  he  personally,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  very  useful  to  this  committee  to  see  where  this  area  fits 
in  from  a  military  standpoint  and  be  able  to  answer  questions  on 
certain  military  factors  connected  particularly  with  the  Turkish 
operation. 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  his  testimony,  and  while  he 
covered  the  point  that  I  want  to  ask  him  about,  he  covered  it  like  a 
kimono.  It  does  not  touch  any  spot;  it  is  just  an  overall  kind  of 
statement. 

SOURCE    OF   military   SUPPLIES   FOR   GREECE 

We  are  asked  to  do  something  here  to  meet  an  emergency.  If  there 
is  any  military  emergency  over  there  in  Greece  or  elsewhere,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  you  cannot  put  things  on  order  in  this  country 
and  get  them  over  there  in  time  to  do  any  good.  You  have  to  take 
them  out  of  your  stockpile  somewhere,  and  I  want  some  specifications 
about  it.  I  want  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  furnish  and  the  sup- 
plies on  hand,  whether  it  is  surplus  stuff  or  from  the  War  Department 
or  what  not.  He  has  just  covered  it  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 

Some,  he  says,  will  be  taken  from  this,  some  will  be  taken  from  that. 
Well,  "some"  means  exactly  nothing  when  you  are  trying  to  get 
specifications. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  make  a  firm  date  at  2  o'clock. 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  comes. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  told  Dr.  Wilcox  yesterday  to  tell  the  War  Depart- 
ment what  I  was  interested  in,  and  of  course,  the  Chief  of  the  planning 
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section  in  the  War  Department  General  Staff  and  somebody  out  of 
their  G-2  section  could  give  the  kind  of  information  in  which  I  am 
interested. 

The  Chaieman.  Tell  them  what  we  want,  and  ask  them  to  be  here  at 
2  o'clock. 

Senator  George.  Under  Secretary  Acheson  narrowed  this  thins; 
down  to  a  decision  by  four  Secretaries — State,  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury. 

Senator  White.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

Senator  George.  Yes. 

DECISION   OF  THE   FOUR   SECRETARIES 

Senator  White.  Does  it  appear  in  the  record  how  soon  after  the 
British  note,  the  notice  by  the  British  that  they  had  got  to  withdraw 
a  large  part  of  their  efforts  from  Greece,  that  this  meeting  of  the 
four  Secretaries  came  to  a  decision  ? 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  know  that  it  specifically  appears.  Appar- 
ently they  were  waiting  for  the  note  and  were  accepting  it  before  it 
came  in.  They  were  sitting  there  waiting  for  a  note,  and  as  soon  as  it 
came  in  they  "said,  "We  will  have  to  do  so  and  so  and  do  it  now,  do  it  in 
2  weeks." 

Senator  White.  They  would  not  have,  on  that  basis,  opportunity  to 
give  consideration  to  it  much  in  advance  of  their  decision,  but  if  they 
knew  it  was  coming  and  knew  generally  what  its  terms  would  be,  they 
would  be  in  a  position  of  giving  it  consideration. 

Senator  George.  Secretary  Acheson  said  yesterday  that  on  the  21st 
they  had  information  through  the  Foreign  Office  that  such  a  note  was 
coming,  that  the  British  were  making  this  decision  and  they  were 
therefore  prepared  for  the  note  when  it  came. 

Senator  White.  The  question  I  was  interested  in  is  whether  it  was 
a  snap  judgment  by  the  four  of  them,  reached  hurriedly,  upon  receipt 
of  the  British  note,  or  whether  they  had  enjoyed  sufficient  advance 
notice  that  the  note  was  coming  and  as  to  what  its  general  terms  would 
be  so  that  they  could  be  considering  the  problem. 

Senator  George.  You  cannot  tell  from  the  record,  except  that  Sec- 
retary Acheson  did  say  that  they  had  had  some  notification  that  the 
note  was  coming  3  or  4  days  before  it  actually  got  here. 

shortkess  of  decision  TniE 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  George,  I  am  troubled  by  the  same  thing 
you  are,  the  shortness  of  time  we  have  to  decide  a  very  vital  matter  of 
national  policy.  I  am  wondering  what  your  alternative  is.  Do  you  have 
in  mind  another  procedure  than  is  proposed  in  the  terms  of  this  bill  ? 

Senator  George.  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  say  we  will  not  pass 
upon  this  matter  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  have  it  fully 
explored.  Here  is  a  U.N.  Commission  over  there.  We  have  never  had 
their  report.  They  knew  it  was  there.  Paul  Porter's  crowd  had  never 
even  reported.  Such  report  as  he  has  made  has  been  brought  in  after 
their  decision,  not  before.  The  U.N.  report  had  not  been  received  and 
has  not  yet  been  received.  It  has  not  been  made. 

The  International  Agriculture  Organization's  report  has  been 
received,  but  undoubtedly  has  not  been  considered.  Now  there  we  are. 
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And  we  just  act  on  tlie  note  and  we  must  do  it  now.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  it. 

I  think  the  course  this  committee  ought  to  pursue  is  simply  to  say 
frankly  that  we  will  take  as  much  time  on  this  matter  as  we  should 
take. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  final  conclusions  will  be.  If  I  am  forced  to 
make  them  now,  I  am  going  on  with  some  things  that  will  delay  action 
on  this  matter  until  there  is  opportunity  to  see  about  it. 

The  House  people  have  now  said  that  they  are  going  to  have  public 
hearings  and  they  are  not  going  to  malve  any  snap  judgment. 

Senator  Barkley.  They  have  been  holding  hearings,  Senator,  for  a 
week  or  two. 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  FROM  THE  R.E.C. 

Senator  George.  But  they  are  going  to  have  some  more. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  favor  the  immediate  step,  which  you 
raised  with  Mr.  Clayton  when  he  testified,  of  having  the  RFC  jump 
i]i  witli  $100  million  to  hold  the  bag  until  we  can  decide  the  overall 
policy?  Would  that  be  a  wise  procedure?  I  do  not  like  to  leave  the 
Greeks  without  any  assistance  if  they  are  in  the  desperate  condition 
they  are  said  to  be,  with  the  change  of  government,  the  King  dying, 
and  all  that. 

Senator  Rarkley.  INIr.  Clayton  answered  that  question. 

Senator  Sjiith.  He  answered  it  by  saying  one  little  bite,  part  of  it, 
would  not  be  good.  He  thought  it  would  be  discouraging. 

Senator  George.  I  just  cannot  see  that.  Greece  has  had  $700  million 
of  outside  assistance.  Seven  million  people  have  had  $700  million. 
Xow,  the  present  situation  is  not  any  worse  than  it  has  been  for 
months  and  montlis  and  months.  If  anything,  it  is  improved.  They 
seem  to  be  carrying  on  aggressive  war  against  the  guerrillas,  the 
communistic  elements  in  the  north,  with  some  degree  of  success.  And 
in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  we  are  asked  here  to  come  in  with  this 
snap  sort  of  judgment. 

the  state  department  not  "on  its  toes" 

I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  committee  or  anybody  connected 
with  the  committee.  I  am  just  simply  saying  that  I  do  not  think  the 
State  Department  was  on  its  toes.  I  do  not  think  the  adminis- 
tration acted  up  to  what  it  ought  to  have  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  in  not  simply  saying  to  the  British,  "Xow  this  is  a 
matter  of  too  grave  importance  for  us  to  make  a  snap,  quick,  decision 
on,  and  you  have  this  baby  on  our  lap  and  it  is  in  your  hands,  and  at 
least  60  days  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  explore  it,  and  we  will 
get  our  missions  back  from  over  there  with  their  reports  and  see  what 
is  going  on."  Nobody  did  anything  about  it. 

Senator  White.  If  we  do  not  act  and  this  disintegrating  process 
goes  on  in  Greece,  will  it  not  reach  a  point  where  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  we  act  at  all? 

NO  effect  on   RUSSIA 

Senator  George.  I  think  if  this  disintegrating  process  is  going  on, 
except  they  will  consume  whatever  money  we  send  to  them,  with  what- 
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ever  money  this  gives  us  you  will  have  the  same  process.  I  do  not  see 
that  we  are  going  to  do  any  good  by  this  program.  I  am  willing  to 
give  aid  to  Greece,  Senator  Smith.  I  am  willing  to  give  immediate  aid 
to  Greece.  But  my  primary  interest  in  this  thing  was  that  it  seemed 
to  be  a  challenge  to  the  expansionist  movement  of  Eussia,  and  I  do 
not  tliink  that  this  is  going  to  affect  Russia,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
affected  Russia,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  affect  Russia,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  going  to  get  anywhere  at  all  in  that  sphere. 

A   TALK  WITH    MARSHALL 

Senator  Smith.  What  disturbs  me,  Senator  George :  I  had  a  little 
talk  with  General  MarshaJll  before  he  went,  talking  about  this  whole 
business,  and  I  got  the  impression  from  him,  and  an  indication  at 
least — so  far  and  no  further — that  it  would  strengthen  his  hand  in 
dealing  with  Russia. 

Senator  George.  How  has  his  hand  been  strengthened?  He  has  got 
nowhere  at  all  in  Russia.  No  single  step  has  been  taken  that  indicates 
that  the  Russians  have  paid  any  attention  to  this.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly paying  some  attention  to  it,  but  they  have  not  yielded  a  single 
point  at  any  point.  I  do  not  think  they  intend  to. 

Senator  Smith.  I  hesitate  a  good  deal  not  to  support  the  Secretary 
of  State  when  he  is  there,  if  we  sort  of  feel  this  is  part  of  an  overall 
policy. 

A  PROGRAM  with   NO  FORESEEN  END 

Senator  George.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  is  coming  home  in 
a  few  days.  That  is  my  own  judgment  about  it.  I  think  you  may 
expect  him  back  here  by  the  middle  of  April.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
this  important  step,  and  this  is  the  most  important  step  we  have  ever 
taken  in  our  international  relationships;  you  can  say  just  what  you 
please  about  it,  but  that  is  the  size  of  it,  and  I  know  it  and  realize  it, 
and  I  know  very,  very  well  that  this  is  simply  the  beginning  of  a 
program  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  at  the  moment. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  entitled  to  use  commonsense  and  not  go  any 
further  than  we  ought  to  go.  But  once  you  take  these  steps,  it  is  awfully 
hard  to  check.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  turn  back ;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  turn  back,  and  that  is  the  situation  we  are  in. 

I  hoped  that  the  House  would  go  ahead  and  complete  its  hearings 
on  the  matter  and  vote  on  the  matter.  I  suppose  the  House  will  vote 
it  with  just  the  same  sort  of  legislative  paralysis  that  I  have  seen 
here  for  quite  a  long  time,  that  when  somethinff  that  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  is  announced,  the  Congress  feels  it  has  to  take  it  and  it 
goes  on  taking  it,  and  if  you  do  not  take  it  you  say,  "Look  what  posi- 
tion ^T'ou  are  putting  our  country  in  and  what  position  you  are  putting 
the  administration  in,  what  position  you  are  putting  all  of  our  affairs 


in." 


NO  ACTION  urged 


I  am  very  frank,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  think  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  at  this  time  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  we  can 
take  action,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  now.  However, 
I  am  just  probably  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  you  are  going 
to  hear  more  voices,  you  do  not  need  to  doubt  that,  because  the  Amer- 
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ican  people  do  not  understand  this  thing,  and  when  they  do  under- 
stand it  they  are  going  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  about  it. 

WOEKING  THROUGH  THE  TJ.N. 

This  thing  of  going  out  and  giving  some  aid  to  Greece.  If  it  is 
an  aid  measure,  wh}-,  all  right.  I  have  no  objection  to  anything  the- 
committee  wants  to  vote  for  aid  for  Greece.  But  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced— and  I  generally  disagree  with  Senator  Pepper — that  he  is 
fundamentally  right  in  some  of  the  things  that  he  stated  to  us  yes- 
terday, and  they  are  that  this  thing  ought  to  have  been  put  up  to  the 
United  Nations  and  we  could  have  at  least  proceeded  with  their 
"No"  answer. 

Senator  Smith.  I  share  that  view,  too. 

Senator  George.  I  felt  all  the  time,  and  I  feel  it  now,  that  that 
should  have  been  done. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
that  procedure.  Senator,  if  the  chairman  will  permit.  Had  this  matter 
been  put  up  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  original  proposition  and 
the  United  Nations  taken  it  to  its  bosom  and  thought  about  it,  and 
then  had  said  "No,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do,"  either  through  a 
veto  or  through  some  other  monkey  wrench  in  the  machinery,  then 
could  we,  unilaterally,  after  the  United  Nations  said  "No,  we  will 
not  move  in  the  matter,"  have  gone  forward  on  our  own  without 
justifiable  criticism?  Would  we  not  have  blocked  ourselves  from 
independently  considering  this  thing? 

Senator  George.  I  take  the  other  view  of  it  exactly.  Senator,  that 
the  United  Nations  would  not  have  turned  this  thing  down  coldly. 
They  at  least  would  have  said,  "While  we  have  not  the  funds  nor  the 
means,  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  this  step  in  harmony  with  the 
United  Nations  general  programs,"  they  could  not  have  said  "no" 
to  that. 

Senator  Hickexlooper.  I  admit  that  had  that  result  occurred,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  me  as  being  a  better  solution  than  for  us  to 
start  out  on  our  own  prior  to  going  to  the  United  Nations.  Do  we 
dare  take  a  chance  on  that  occurring  ? 

Senator  George.  "Wliat  is  the  emergencj'-,  Senator? 

The  Chairmax.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that,  if  I  may. 

Senator  George.  I  have  not  been  at  the  White  House.  I  have  not 
talked  with  even  General  Marshall.  I  do  not  see  the  emergency. 

The  Chairman".  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  what  Senator 
George  has  said  in  many  aspects.  But  I  think  we  confront  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory.  I  agree  with  him  completely,  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
relief  measure  and  that  it  would  be  a  scandalous  outrage  upon  the 
American  people  to  present  it  as  such.  I  think  it  has  to  be  presented 
for  exactly  what  it  is.  and  it  has  been  my  understanding  in  talking 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  it  were  presented  for  what 
it  is,  that  it  would  interest  him. 

Senator  George.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  not  only  would 
interest  me  but  it  would  have  my  great  s^^mpathy. 

The  Chairmax.  Exactly. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to  present  it  for  what  it  is. 

Senator  Wiley.  Can  you  tell  us  now,  briefly  ? 
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A    COMMUNIST-DOMINATED   E.\RTH 


The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  the  President  outlined  exactly  what 
it  is  in  his  message,  I  have  not  his  message  here,  but  he  frankly- 
asserted  that  the  fall  of  Greece,  followed  by  the  fall  of  Turkey,  would 
establish  a  chain  reaction  aroimd  the  world  which  could  very  easily 
leave  us  isolated  in  a  Communist-dominated  earth.  That  is  about  what 
he  said. 

That  is  my  view. 

Senator  Wiley.  May  I  interrupt  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  go  ahead. 

GIVING    THE    U.N.    A    FIRST    CRACK 

Senator  Wiley.  I  just  want  to  ask  this  question  of  you :  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  meet  your  view  and  Senator  George's  view  with  this  proposi- 
tion, that  we  say  with  clarity  and  definiteness  that  (1)  the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  have  the  first  crack  at  this  ?  If  they  do  not  handle 
it,  we  are  going  through  and  say  just  what  we  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  pursue  my  thought  a  little  further. 

Facing  facts  as  they  are — and  I  think  I  have  just  rather  bluntly 
described  them — I  do  not  intend  to  state  my  position  in  precisely  those 
words,  but  I  intend  to  make  quite  plain  that  this  is  my  point  of  view. 
I  also  intend  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  clash,  that  it  ought 
to  be  possible  for  them  to  meet  and  put  the  cards  on  the  table  and  find 
a  way  to  live  and  let  live.  So  much  for  that. 

If  we  had  gone  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
problem,  I  think  we  would  have  all  but  ruined  the  United  Nations, 
because  I  thinlv  we  would  have  asked  it  to  assume  a  function  wliich  it 
was  neither  intended  nor  processed  to  meet.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
it  was  a  great  error  not  to  immediately  officially  notify  the  United 
Nations  the  day  the  President  delivered  his  message.  And  I  very 
earnestly  urged  upon  the  State  Department  2  days  later,  when  I  found 
it  had  not  been  done,  that  it  should  be  done. 

That  is  water  over  the  dam.  Two  weeks  later  we  notified  the  United 
Nations  in  a  rather  flank  sort  of  way.  Nevertheless,  we  notified  them. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  amendment  that  I  introduced  yesterday 
that  I  think  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  properly  orient  our 
position  in  the  United  Nations,  to  add  an  authority  to  this  bill  which 
brings  us  back  into  the  orbit  of  the  United  Nations  m  a  rather  concrete 
and  specific  way.  And  I  think  if  something  of  that  sort  is  done  it  will 
substantially  satisfy  a  great  deal  of  our  anxious  public  opinion.  I  have 
heard  from*  all  of  these  great  church  groups  within  the  last  24  hours, 
prayerfully  expressing  the  hope  that  something  can  be  done  along  the 
line  of  the  amendment  I  suggested. 

Now,  where  are  we  if  we  pursue  the  course  suggested  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  ?  Here  we  sit,  not  as  free  agents,  because  we  have 
no  power  to  initiate  foreign  policy.  It  is  like,  or  almost  like,  a  Presi- 
dential request  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Wlien  that  reaches  us  there  is 
precious  little  we  can  do  expect  say  "Yes." 
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U.S.    CHALLENGE   TO   RUSSIAN   EXPANSIONISM 

I  think  we  do  have  considerable  latitude  in  the  present  instance  in 
respect  to  precisely  how  we  shall  do  it,  but  in  my  opinion,  since  in 
my  view  and  in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  this  is  in  es- 
sence our  challenge  to  Russian  expansionism,  and  since  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  2  years  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  a 
chance  to  peacefully  stop  Russian  expansionism  if  we  make  our  posi- 
tion immutably  clear  as  to  the  line  beyond  which  we  will  not  retreat, 
I  think  that  if  we  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  support  the  atti- 
tude of  the  President  of  the  United  States  we  would  have  lost  any 
chance  whatsoever  to  find  a  peaceful  basis  of  settlement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  they  would  immediately  revert  to  the  viewpoint  that 
they  had  at  Teheran  and  Yalta,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  pressures  of  war — and  I  speak  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  criticism — was  forced  to  make  concessions  to  them  which  he 
hated  to  make  but  which  he  made  in  the  feeling  that  he  was  saving 
millions  of  American  lives. 

I  think  they  have  never  gotten  it  out  of  their  heads  that  if  they 
press  us  hard  enough  we  will  finally  yield.  I  think  we  have  started  to 
get  that  out  of  their  heads  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  I  think 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  I  think  we  would  throw  that 
all  away  if  we  were  to  indicate  in  a  divisive  attitude  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  in  respect  of  the  main  objective  to  which  the 
President's  message  was  dedicated. 

So  that,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  proceed,  sharing  all  of  the  anxieties 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  annoimced,  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  we  have  got  to  take  a  calculated  risk  and  that  there  is  less  risk 
in  standing  up  than  there  is  in  lying  down. 

So  my  own  hope  would  be  that  we  would  proceed  with  reasonable 
celerity.  My  hoi^e  would  l3e  tliat  we  can  write  into  this  resolutioji  not 
only  the  preamble  submitted  by  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  and  my- 
self, but  also  some  formula  along  the  line  I  indicated  yesterday.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  bring  the  administration  of  this  relief  into 
direct  and  continuous  American  control,  and  I  would  hope  as  a  re- 
sult that  we  miglit  heal  any  wounds  that  have  been  created  thought- 
lessly by  what  I  repeat  in  my  opinion  was  an  unfortunate  oversight 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  first  place,  and  that  we  would  stand  a 
show  of  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  do  not  j^roceed,  that  chance  is  gone  forever.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

CONTACT  WITH  RUSSIA   IN  GERMANY 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  much  that  you  say  I  take  no 
exception  whatsoever.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  real  point  of  contact 
with_  Russia  is  not  in  Germany.  If  you  mean  to  check  Communist  ex- 
pansion it  should  be  right  in  Germany,  where  we  are  now  in  contact 
with  the  Russians.  And  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  idea,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  emergency  in  the  Greco-Turkish  situation  except  such 
as  Great  Britain  herself  is  voluntarily  bringing  about.  And  that  is  the 
thing  that  I  do  not  like. 
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The  Chairman.  I  totally  agree  with  that  statement. 

Senator  George.  I  just  do  not  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  here  it  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  do  not  meet  Russia  as  advan- 
tageously in  Germany  as  we  would  here  from  a  military  standpoint? 
In  Germany  it  would  be  our  infantry  against  the  Russian  infantry, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  that  they  always  have  when  they  are 
dealing  on  land.  I  think  in  the  Near  East  we  could,  if  tilings  got  worse, 
bring  our  seapower  and  our  airpower  to  play. 

Senator  George.  Speaking  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  war  im- 
mediately, of  course  I  concede  that  you  are  right. 

AGREEMENT    WITH   THE    SOVIET   TJNION 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  think  we  are  pursuing  exactly  the  objec- 
tive you  have  defined  in  Germany,  and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  Conference  is  deadlocked  in  Moscow  this  morning.  I  think  we 
are  domg  precisely  what  you  suggest  in  Germany  insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  it  at  the  moment.  I  think  we  are  declining  to  surrender  a 
deadline  that  we  have  drawn,  and  I  shall  never  fail  to  continue  to 
believe,  until  it  is  demonstrated  to  me  otherwise,  that  if,  as,  and  when 
that  deadline  is  perfectly  apparent  bej^ond  shadow  of  a  doubt  at  all 
the  major  points  of  contact,  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  us  to  find 
a  basis  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  if  we  show  the  slightest  indication  of  sur- 
rendering our  positions,  we  will  surely  have  to  surrender  them  all  or 
fight,  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  not  in  this  situation. 
We  are  meeting  that  issue  in  Germany,  and  that  was  the  point  I 
wanted  to  suggest.  Wliether  we  are  making  any  progress  there  or  not 
could  be  argued,  but  at  least  with  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Germany 
communism  is  being  held  on  that  line. 

■v\t:dge  or  flank  attack 

Now  we  are  faced  with  either  a  wedge  attack  or  a  flank  attack, 
with  communism  sticking  down  the  split  and  we  are  meeting  that 
matter,  which  may  be  an  incident  to  the  whole  problem,  but  it  may 
turn  into  a  very  important  incident  in  our  whole  program  of  meeting 
commimisi^.  Aiid  it  has  come  to  a  head  in  Greece  in  this  flank  move- 
ment they  got  coming  down  through  there.  If  we  do  not  meet  it,  that 
wedge  will  be  a  pretty  important  one. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  was  impressed  by  the  testimony 
that  we  had  that  this  Russian  thing  is  a  great  big  crescent.  They  put 
the  heat  on  the  Trieste  issue  and  they  got  pushed  back  there.  Now 
they  are  putting  it  on  Greece  and  Salonika.  They  are  moving  over 
to  Turkey.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  suggestion  that  we 
have  a  menace  to  their  flank  in  case  they  misbehave  anywhere  else 
on  the  crescent.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  to 
go  along  with  this. 

Of  course,  U.N.  cooperation  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  always 
stood  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  can  fool  the  American  people 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  trying  to  fool  them. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  either. 
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"down  payment*'  for  peace 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  in  pretending  to  tliem  that  for  $400 
million  we  have  bought  peace.  We  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
is  merely  a  down  payment  on  the  only  hopeful  program  for  peace, 
in  my  opinion. 

Senator  George.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  then, 
when  you  lift  your  eyes  over  into  Manchuria  and  Korea  and  North 
China,  you  see  the  vastest  iron  resources  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
that  is  where  Russia  will  make  a  real  fight.  And  if  she  gets  into  posses- 
sion of  it,  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,  within  50  years,  to  see  the 
Pittsburgh  of  the  world  in  that  area,  with  warm  water  ports  right 
into  the  Pacific. 

Senator  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  word  about  the 
situation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  Wliite. 

MUST  SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

Senator  White.  I  want  to  put  myself  in  accord  with  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said  about  this  situation.  "V^Tierever  the  fault 
may  be,  if  there  is  fault,  the  fact  remains  we  are  facing  a  situation, 
a  situation  created  in  part  by  our  own  Government  in  the  authorita- 
tive voices  of  our  own  Government.  I  do  not  see  how  we,  without  any 
original  sin  in  connection  with  the  matter,  can  leave  the  President  in 
this  situation.  I  think  we  have  got  to  go  along  with  him  and  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  committee.  I  just  cannot  see  any  other  al- 
ternative. It  is  a  troubled  course  we  face,  but  if  we  do  not  embark 
on  it  and  if  we  do  not  follow  it  resolutely,  and  if  we  do  not  follow 
it  with  our  strength,  then  we  have  thro^vn  everything  away  for  which 
we  have  up  to  this  time  professed  our  belief. 

I  say  that,  and  yet  I  want  to  add  one  thing  more.  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  think  that  whatever  we  do  here  is  ultimately  going  to  solve 
the  attitude  of  the  So^det  people  toward  the  Mediterranean,  because 
I  think  when  we  undertake  to  say  that  by  this  means  or  by  any  other 
known  means  we  stop  the  yearnings  of  a  great  people  for  access  to 
the  Mediterranean — I  think  when  we  undertake  to  do  that  we  are 
just  defying,  we  are  just  disregarding,  all  the  warnings  and  all  the 
points  of  history. 

I  think  that  ultimately  Russia  will  be  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
there  is  nothing  you  or  1  or  anybody  else  can  do  about  it.  You  cannot 
stop  200  million  people  when  they  have  a  desire  to  reach  that  Mediter- 
ranean. They  are  going  to  get  there  sooner  or  later. 
_  That  does  not  mean  that  at  the  moment  we  should  not  meet  the 
situation  of  the  moment,  which  I  think  is  taking  a  firm  stand  in  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  giving  it  our  loyalty  for  better  or  for  worse. 
I  want  to  be  recorded  as  a  supporter  of  the  President's  program  and 
a  supporter  of  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

CANDOR  needed  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  UNITED  STATES 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  just  comment  on  one  thing  the  able  Sen- 
ator has  said,  it  illustrates  precisely  what  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  situation  now  calls,  above  everything  else,  for 
a  totally  friendly  candor  in  a  complete  showdown  between  Moscow 
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and  Washington.  Part  of  that  showdown  ought  to  be  the  question  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  part  of  that  showdown  ought  to  be  an  agreement 
to  rewrite  the  Montreux  Convention  and  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  tlie  Senator  refers. 

That  is  just  one  of  the  many  opportunities,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  remove  some  of  the  frictions  which  are  building  cumulative  trouble 
which  inevitably  is  going  to  lead  to  a  clash  unless  something  happens 
to  intervene. 

Senator  Capper.  I  just  want  to  say  I  stand  where  you  stand.  I 
approve  of  what  you  said  in  your  statement  this  morning,  and  I  also 
go  along  with  Senator  White.  I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Of  course  I  do  not  welcome  the  situation.  I  am  sorry  the  Greeks  are  in 
distress  and  I  am  sorry  they  are  in  hunger.  But  since  the  President  has 
taken  tliis  position  it  is  known  all  over  the  world.  If  we  hesitate  or  sur- 
render in  any  wise,  we  will  be  nullifying  the  purpose  that  we  have  in 
view. 

aid  not  a   challenge  to  RUSSIA 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  concealing  anything  from  Russia.  She  knows 
what  this  means.  And  I  am  not  in  favor  of  concealing  it  from  the 
American  people.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  plain  about  it — not  that  it 
is  an  armed  challenge  to  Russia.  We  do  not  want  war  with  Russia  and 
she  does  not  want  war  with  us.  Do  not  forget  that — at  this  time.  She 
may  want  it  10  years  from  now,  when  she  thinks  she  is  strong  enough. 
But  I  camiot  see  why  our  action  in  giving  aid  to  Greece — and  part  of 
that  aid  is  to  strengthen  her  army,  not  for  offensive  purposes  but  to 
maintain  order  within  Greece  and  to  quiet  the  infiltrations  from  the 
north — should  imply  an  armed  challenge.  Anyone  who  read  Tito's 
speech  to  the  parliament  of  Yugoslavia  a  day  or  two  ago  will  see  that 
he  is  encouraging  and  he  is  fomenting  troubles  along  that  northern 
border.  In  fact,  he  said  that  the  United  States  was  adopting  an  im- 
perialistic policy  in  Greece.  Well,  everything  that  does  not  agree  with 
him  is  imperialistic  policy,  and  I  think  that  any  weakening  of  our 
original  bill,  and  any  M-ealvening  of  the  President's  position,  would  in 
a  degree  undermine  our  attitude  and  will  probably  offset  whatever 
psychology  we  expect  to  create  by  the  pasage  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  But  you  favor  your  preamble,  of  course  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Yes;  I  favor  the  preamble,  and  if  the  United 
Nations  had  been  equipped  either  with  money  or  with  methods  and 
processes  of  handling  this  matter  in  the  beginning  I  should,  of  course, 
have  favored  going  to  the  United  Nations.  I  am  strong  for  the  United 
Nations  within  its  proper  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  regard  the  United  Na- 
tions as  having  an  overall  authority  on  all  government  activities  and 
our  sovereignty  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

God  knows  I  do  not  want  any  war  and  any  trouble,  and  this  is  not 
going  to  bring  on  war — at  this  time — at  all,  because  how  would  Russia 
justify  herself  before  the  world  by  going  to  war  because  we  were  aiding 
a  starving  ])eople,  even  though  you  j^ut  in  the  military  clauses,  which 
are  pui'ely  for  the  strengthening  of  hev  own  Government  within  her 
own  borders  and  preserving  her  integrity  and  her  territorial  integrity. 
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For  those  reasons  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  anything  else  except 
to  go  along  or  to  forget  the  whole  business,  and  that  would  put  us  in 
a  ridiculous  attitude  before  the  world.  We  would  then  be  regarded  as 
having  been  bluffed  out  of  it  by  Russia,  and  we  had  better  never  have 
started. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  not  have  an  analogous 
situation  that  we  can  look  at  here  ?  It  may  not  have  exactly  the  same 
elements,  but  did  we  not  see  Geraiany,  Italy,  and  Japan  with  the  same 
ideology  beginning  this  thrusting  movement,  this  feeling  movement  i 
Did  we  not  see  the  reoccupation  of  the  Ehineland  ?  Did  we  not  see  An- 
scliluss  with  Austria  ?  Did  we  not  see  Italy  go  into  Abyssinia  ?  Did  we 
not  see  Japan  make  her  feelings  into  JSIanchuria  ?  Did  w^e  not  see  the 
same  pattern  back  in  the  twenties  and  the  thirties?  Are  we  not  up 
against  the  question  of  resisting  this  thing  wherever  it  begins  to  poke 
its  finger  ? 

MUST   STOP  IDEOLOGICAL   SPREAD   HEAD   ON 

We  have  given  aid  to  Greece  before.  This  is  no  question  of  aid  to 
Greece,  in  my  mind,  because  we  have  given  aid  to  Greece  before.  We 
have  ample  precedent  for  that.  But  is  not  the  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  follow,  or  the  world  is  going  to  follow — and  it 
did  not  stop  these  things  in  the  twenties  and  thirties — this  sit-by-the- 
fire  policy  and  let  these  fingers  of  exploration  and  this  particular 
ideology  continue?  The  only  difference  here  is  that  it  is  Russia  and 
not  three  countries.  But  the  central  pattern  and  the  central  philosophy 
is  what  is  feeling  its  way  around  through  Europe  and  the  world  today, 
and  if  we  do  not  meet  it — and  apparently  we  can  only  meet  it  by  uni- 
lateral action.  The  United  Nations  is  not  equipped  to  meet  the  thing- 
head  on  at  this  moment  with  any  hope  of  immediate  action.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  thing  that  is  moving  in  my  mind. 

U.S.  SUPPORT  IS  MORAL  SUPPORT 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  add  this  at  that  point.  Senator.  I  totally 
agree  with  you.  I  spent  the  evening  last  night  with  a  very  wise  old 
man  whom  1  shall  not  identify,  but  at  w^hose  feet  I  have  often  sat  when 
I  was  in  doubt.  And  he  said  one  tiling  which  I  shall  never  forget.  We 
were  discussing  what  would  happen  if  the  United  States  did  not  follow 
through  in  the  present  instance,  and  he  said : 

AVell,  that  is  a  very  simple  question  to  answer.  Put  yourself  in  Athens  or  in 
Ankara.  If  you  were  a  responsible  Greek  in  Athens  and  you  got  word  that  the 
United  States  had  said  "No,"  what  would  you  do?  Would  you  not  immediately 
say,  "There  is  no  course  left  for  us  except  to  make  the  best  terms  we  can  with 
Moscow?" 

And  if  you  were  in  Ankara,  and  a  responsible  government  official  and  had 
been  bravely  standing  up  against  this  war  of  nerves  for  2  years,  and  you  got 
word  that  Congress  had  said  "No"  to  the  President's  program,  would  you  not 
say  to  yourself,  "Well,  the  jig  is  up.  I  had  better  go  to  iloscow  and  see  how  good 
a  deal  I  can  make." 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  inevitable  result,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  get  within  a  thousand  miles  of  any  such  situa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest  this  to  Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper.  We  gave  $400  million,  or  UNRRA  did,  to  Yugo- 
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slavia,  and  in  a  way  it  was  no  different  from  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do  to  Greece,  because  what  does  Yugoslavia  do?  She  maintains  a 
great  army.  She  feeds  the  army  with  her  own  resources  and  then  we 
feed  the  civilians  out  of  UNRRA — $400  million.  We  did  not  curry 
any  favor  with  her.  She  is  cussing  us  and  abusing  us  every  day.  Tito 
is  pouring  out  his  vials  of  wrath  upon  us. 

STAND   UP   TO   RUSSIA 

I  have  adA'-ocated  this  for  a  long  time,  not  to  any  responsible  people, 
but  I  think  the  time  is  going  to  come  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
just  go  on  the  highest  levels,  at  least  as  high  as  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  not  in  a  public  gathering  but  in  a  private  interview  with  these 
Russian  authorities  just  talk  plainly  to  them.  We  will  say,  "What  in 
the  hell  are  you  up  to  ?  We  are  not  going  to  stand  for  so  and  so  and  so 
and  so."  I  believe  it  is  gomg  to  have  to  come  to  that,  and  I  believe  when 
it  does  it  will  work. 

That  was  what  you  had  m  mind,  was  it  not — some  sort  of  under- 
standing later  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  my  view. 

Senator  Connally.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  We  cannot 
just  go  on  fighting  in  a  way.,  underhanded,  and  spendmg  money  and 
having  international  conferences  and  vetoes  and  the  Security  Council. 
This  will  be  an  endless  struggle  if  we  conduct  it  in  that  way,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  doing  something,  and  if  she  does  not  answer  properly,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  define  our  policy. 

I  do  not  think  this  will  bring  on  hostilities.  It  will  bring  on  a  spirit 
of  resentment,  probably,  in  Russia.  They  have  that  now.  They  are 
after  us  now  all  they  can  be.  You  hear  their  propaganda  and  you  know 
that  ill  every  weak  country  on  earth  they  are  shoving  and  pushing.  I 
doubt  not  that  in  South  America  the  conditions  are  even  worse  than 
we  know  about,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  get  to  the  point  where 
it  will  be  of  any  great  serious  consequence. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  heard  the  other  night  that  Russia  is  now  broad- 
casting over  its  radio  not  to  use  American  soft  drinks,  they  are  poi- 
son. Do  you  suppose  there  could  be  any  truth  in  that? 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  know.  They  would  do  anything.  Of 
course  there  would  be  truth  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  this  movie  showing  them  winning  the 
battle  of  Japan.  You  cannot  see  a  thing  except  Russian  troops  and 
Russian  flags. 

But  the  point  that  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  has  raised  is  so 
fundamental,  and  it  involves  precisely,  as  he  says,  basic  considerations 
that  are  as  vital  as  anything  that  ever  faced  us  in  our  history,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  run  around  this  table  and  see  what  the  rest  of 
tlie  Senators  think. 

Senator  Barkley  ? 

cannot  afford  experiment 

Senator  Connally.  May  I  just  say  one  word  before  we  do  that? 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  going  to  work  100  percent  or  not.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  can 
afford  to  spend  this  amount  of  money,  with  its  implications,  to  see 
what  will  happen. 
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Senator  George.  Senator,  please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
■willing  to  vote  any  amount  of  money  that  the  committee  wants  to 
approve  as  a  matter  of  relief  if  there  are  urgent  necessities  for  it,  and 
I  do  not  question  those  necessities  so  far  as  Greece  is  concerned  That 
is  not  the  point.  That  just  does  not  seem  to  me  to  reach  this  situation. 
I  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  a  relief  program.  And  I  have  no 
objection  in  the  world  to  going  out  and  meeting  what  I  regard  as  a 
more  fundamental  threat,  and  that  is  an  expansionist  movement  by 
the  Soviet  power. 

Now,  how  you  are  going  to  do  it  I  do  not  know.  And,  very  frankly, 
I  do  not  think  very  many  other  people  know  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  They  certainly  do  not,  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever  do 
except  as  we  proceed  to  feel  our  way. 

Senator  George.  I  agree  with  that.  Senator.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  Let  me  say  just  one  additional  word:  We  hear 
folks  say,  "Well,  I  don't  mind  giving  relief  to  Greece.  That's  all, 
though." 

Well  now,  if  you  were  in  your  house  and  hungry  and  needing 
clothes,  and  a  neighbor  said,  "Well,  I  will  give  you  clothes  and  I  will 
give  you  food,"  but  you  said,  "Wait !  There  is  a  bunch  over  there  across 
the  street  that  is  after  me.  They  are  going  to  cut  my  throat.  I  have  got 
to  have  a  gun  to  protect  myself."  Would  you  think  that  that  would 
be  beyond  the  realm  of  aid?  It  will  do  no  good  to  feed  you  if 
somebody  is  going  to  come  along  and  kidnap  you  and  enslave  you 
or  take  you  over,  and  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Greece  if  we 
do  not  do  this. 

Here  she  is,  faced  with  three  hostile  Governments — Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  has  been  her  enemy  for  many,  many 
years,  and  Yugoslavia,  with  this  new  spot  that  she  has  been  projected 
into,  has  won  a  victory  out  of  her  isolation  and  darkness  for  25  years. 
I  think  that  unless  we  do  something  there  we  might  as  well  just  tell 
them  to  go  to  it  wherever  they  can.  We  will  be  relegated  then  to  de- 
fending the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  all. 

If  we  do  not  go  to  Greece,  as  the  most  appealing  spot — if  we  do  not 
go  into  Greece  and  Turkey  under  these  circumstances — we  will  not  go 
in  anywhere  else  except  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Senator  Smith.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  an  engagement  this  morning 
and  I  have  to  leave  at  11  o'clock.  May  I  just  say  this:  I  share  all  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  shares.  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion,  however,  and  it  has  not  been  without  a  great  struggle, 
that  this  course  must  be  pursued.  I  approve  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  I  shall  back  him  in  it.  I  approve  both  your 
preamble  and  the  principles  of  your  amendments.  I  had  some  questions 
about  the  wording  of  them  that  we  can  take  up  later.  As  you  know,  I 
am  for  the  maximum  amount  of  U.N.  cooperation. 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  unduly.  I  will  say  to 
the  Secretary  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  serious  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamentals  of  the  situation  this  morning,  and  if  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  finish  running  around  the  table  on  it,  we 
will  then  proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

Senator  Barkley  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  all  along  disturbed  by 
this  situation  from  the  very  first  conference  at  the  Wliite  House,  as 
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you  will  remember.  General  Marshall  was  there.  I  stated  that  I  did 
not  like  this.  I  deplored  the  necessity  for  taking  this  step,  which  I  had 
not  even  heard  of  by  implication  until  that  night,  but  that  imder  the 
circumstances  set  out  by  the  President  and  General  Marshall,  who  was 
present,  3  or  4  days  before  he  departed  for  Moscow,  I  did  not  see  what 
we  could  do  except  to  go  along  with  the  program. 

SUPPORT   OF   GENERAL   MARSHALL   IMPERATI\Ti 

I  recall  asking  General  Marshall  if  he  thought  the  initiation  of  this 
program  on  the  heels  of  his  departure  or  his  arrival  in  Moscow  would 
help  him  in  negotiating  with  the  Russians,  and  his  reply  was  that  he 
did  not  know  that  it  would.  That  was  then.  I  have  a  very  definite  view 
now  as  to  what  will  happen,  or  what  his  difficulties  may  be  if  we  do  not. 
All  of  Europe  has  very  narrowly  escaped  the  Soviet  overall  super- 
vision and  control.  France  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth — if  it  has 
escaped.  I  am  not  sure  it  has. 

Senator  Connally.  You  are  right ! 

Senator  Barkley.  I  think  France  is  economically  better  off  than 
she  is  politically.  But  they  are,  I  think,  resisting,  and  they  have 
•stood  out  somewhat.  But  it  has  been  a  very  narrow  escape  for 
France,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  over  yet.  I  do  not  think  France 
is  out  of  the  woods. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  think  that  we  let  France  down 
in  some  way  or  other  in  not  aiding  her  in  resisting  this  encroach- 
ment. I  do  not  agree  with  that  viewpoint,  but  it  is  plain  that  we 
could  have  jjiven  them  more  assistance  than  we  did,  although  they 
did  not  ask  for  it  on  that  basis. 

I  agree  with  Senator  George,  that  the  immediate  and  fundamental 
basis  of  contact  right  now  between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
is  in  Moscow  and  in  Germany.  We  know  the  difficulties  General  Mar- 
shall is  having  in  negotiating  with  the  Russians.  Wliether  any  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  beginning  by  not  notifying  the  United  Nations 
that  we  were  going  to  do  this  before  anybody  knew  whether  we  were 
going  to  do  it  or  not  is  beside  the  point  now.  T  was  rather  impressed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State's  statement  here  that  to  notif^^  the  Ignited 
Nations  in  advance,  even  before  Greece  and  Turkey  had  made  ap- 
olication  for  this  loan,  would  have  been  an  untoward  proceedinsr, 
because  it  might  never  have  materialized  to  the  point  where  we  would 
undertake  to  do  it.  and  that  would  have  been  a  futile  notice  that  we 
Avere  goinjT  to  do  somethinc:  we  did  not  do  or  were  not  going  to  do. 
That  is  bad.  I  think  that  mistake,  if  it  was  a  mistake,  can  be 
repaired. 

T  feel  that  we  have  S"ot  to  take  the  American  people  into  our 
fonfidenre.  The  fact  is.  T  think  thev  alreadv  know  what  this  is  about. 
T  do  not  think  wp  have  to  go  out  on  an  educational  tour,  althouph 
it  is  our  duty  to  defond  what  we  do  here  and  what  our  Government 
does.  T  do  not  think  the  American  people  need  any  postgraduate 
couT-se  in  what  this  is  all  about.  T  think  they  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
Tbev  have  shown  prettv  deep  intelligence  about  it.  "We  frequentiv  un- 
doT-pstirnote  the  intellio'ence  of  our  own  neonle.  T  do  not  undoresti- 
rnate  tboir  intelli p-oupo  on  this.  T  do  not  think  we  ought  to  relent  in 
any  way  in  keeping  them  advised  about  it. 
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But  if  it  is  our  duty  to  do  this,  if  it  is  in  our  interest — and  I 
liave  based  all  my  conclusions  upon  our  interest,  our  ultimate  interest, 
long-term,  not  just  tomiorrow,  the  week  after  next  and  next  year,  but 
over  a  long;  period — to  do  this,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  what  we  give  Greece  comes  out  of  surplus  property  or  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  to  be  done  in  our  in- 
terest, that  is  a  mere  detail  that  does  not  concern  me  at  all. 

Now,  having  gone  this  far  with  this,  if  we  back  up  now,  if  we 
fail  now.  General  Marshall's  troubles  in  Moscow  in  regard  to  a  treaty 
wdth  Germany  will  be  multiplied  infinitely,  because  it  will  be 
regarded  as  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  back  up  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  General  Marshall  himself,  who  originally  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  was  present  at  our  first  conference,  as 
you  laiow. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  if  I  may  interrupt  you,  at  Paris  even  that 
little  Wallace  flurry  over  here  last  fall  fell  on  the  assembled  group 
of  nations  like  ice  water,  and  for  3  or  4  days  we  did  not  have  any  more 
chance  of  influencing  that  conference  than  nothing,  and  if  that  was  so 
in  respect  to  that  casual  incident,  what  Avould  be  the  reaction  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  failed  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
President? 

DEFEND  U.S.  PRINCIPLES 

Senator  Barkley.  I  appreciate  fully  the  sincerity  of  Senator  George, 
I  am  sorry  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  I  do  not  know  whether  General 
JMarshall  will  be  back  here  by  the  15th  of  April  or  not.  I  know  this : 
If  we  fail  to  take  any  action  or  show  any  weakness  on  our  part,  he 
might  as  well  come  back  by  the  15th  of  April,  because  if  the  Russian 
negotiators — if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  them — are  to  see  our  weak- 
ness, that  we  are  hesitating,  that  we  are  pulling  back,  that  we  are  afraid 
even  to  give  this  aid,  whether  it  is  economic  relief  or  whether  it  is  mili- 
tary— which  it  is  and  we  might  as  well  say  it — to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
if  we  are  afraid  to  do  that,  they  will  take  that  as  evidence  of  our 
unwillingness  to  do  much  in  defense  of  our  principles  and  the  things 
for  which  the  Allied  Nations  fought  this  last  war  at  untold  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure,  except  to  talk  about  it,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  it.  And  if  we  create  that  impression  on  their  minds, 
they  will  become  infinitely  more  intransigent  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  up  to  now. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justify  backing  up  on  the  thing,  and  if  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  it  in  defense  of  all  the  things  we  believe  in  and  have 
fought  for,  in  order  to  stop  them  before  they  get  so  arrogant  that  they 
■can  decide  that  we  will  not  even  fight — if  they  take  all  of  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles,  why,  we  have  strengthened  them  and 
weakened  ourselves  and  all  questions  of  where  the  supplies  are  to  come 
from  to  me  fade  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  big  question  as 
to  whether  we  are  going  to  do  this. 

I  do  not  see,  myself,  how  we  can  help  doing  it.  I  say  it  with  profound 
regret.  It  is  a  situation  that  I  hoped  never  would  arise.  But  we  can 
not  foretell  history  from  day  to  day  or  year  to  year,  and  we  have  to 
meet  these  things  as  they  come,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  challenge. 

I  have  a  great  sympathy  for  the  desire  of  Eussia  to  get  access 
through  the  Dardanelles.  I  have  never  felt  any  nation  ought  to  be 
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denied  the  right  to  send  its  commerce  through  international  -waters, 
through  any  channel  that  God  Almighty  made  and  that  was  not  dug  by 
any  nation. 

Senator  Wiley.  She  has  that,  has  she  not  ? 

Senator  Bakkley.  Even  when  we  dug  the  Panama  Canal,  although 
we  said  that  we  believed  in  free  tolls  to  our  ships  and  put  it  in  our 
platform  in  1912,  when  we  met  the  situation  face  to  face  we  found  we 
could  not  maintain  that  attitude,  because  tliis  canal  was  open  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  on  terms  of  equality. 

RIGHTS   TO   DAEDANELLES 

I  think  the  Dardanelles  ought  to  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  every 
nation,  and  I  have  for  a  long  time  sympathized  with  the  Russian  de- 
sire to  get  through  there.  But  the  desire  to  get  through  and  the  right 
to  get  through  with  their  ships  and  commerce  is  one  thing.  The  ri§-ht 
to  fortify  that  channel  for  the  purposes  of  intimidation  or  aggression 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  is  entirely  another  matter  and  separate, 
and  I  do  not  go  for  that. 

That  is  my  view. 

Senator  Coxnally.  Senator  Barkley,  may  I  ask  you  a  question :  If 
we  fail  to  do  this,  or  if  we  delay  it  a  great  long  while  and  mull  over  it 
too  much,  will  not  the  Russians  secretly  at  least  take  this  attitude: 
"Well,  we  have  got  them  bluffed.  The  United  States  has  talked  big 
but  it  isn't  going  to  do  anything"  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  why  I  say,  if  we  do  that,  and 
in  effect  cut  the  ground  from  under  Marshall  right  now  in  JMoscow, 
when  he  is  having  all  this  trouble,  he  will  be  there  not  until  the  15th  of 
April  but  until  the  15th  of  September  without  getting  anything  out  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  very  practical  fact  that  if 
we  go  to  the  floor  with  opposition  from  men  like  Senator  George,  we 
may  "wind  up  behind  the.  eight  ball."  I  have  every  anxiety  to  do  what 
can  be  done  to  meet  his  point  of  view. 

Senator  Connally.  His  chief  point  of  view  is  delay. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  franldy  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  Senator 
George's  view  about  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  saw  what  Senator  Byrd  said  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hatch  ? 

equivocation  is  weakness 

Senator  Hatch.  I  think  my  views  are  very  well  known.  When  this 
proposal  was  first  made,  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I  did 
not  know  the  British  Empire  was  in  the  condition  it  was.  I  hesitated. 
I  did  not  like  it.  Like  everybody  else  around  here,  I  do  not  like  it,  and 
I  wondered  what  kind  of  course  we  are  pursuing,  bypassing  the  United 
Nations  in  all  the  things  that  have  been  said. 

But  I  reflected  and  I  realized  that  after  all  it  was — and  this  was 
before  the  President's  address — a  direct  step  to  combat  the  aggressive 
action  in  a  political  war  which  is  going  on,  whicli  he  knew  was  going 
on  and  everybody  else  knew  was  going  on.  Tlie  President  had  made  the 
proposal  after  consultation  with  leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House. 
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Tlien  I  made  up  my  mind.  The  step  had  been  taken.  I  am  gomg 
to  say  exactly  what  I  think,  and  I  made  a  statement  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  I  said,  "This  is  an  effort  to  stop  the  expansion  of 
communism.  It  may  even  lead  to  the  use  of  troops  abroad."  I  said  that. 
It  was  widely  published.  I  meant  it.  It  may  do  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
back  down,  having  taken  the  step.  I  think  the  greatest  weakness  we  can 
have  is  to  hesitate  and  equivocate.  We  will  destroy  everything  we  do  by 
the  program. 

I  am  disturbed  at  Senator  George's  attitude  here  this  morning.  I 
read  yesterday,  as  all  of  you  did,  the  speech  of  Henry  Wallace.  I  heard 
Senator  Pepper,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  both  of  them,  they  repre- 
sent a  certain  group  in  this  country  that  alwaj-s  takes  side  when  the 
Russian  situation  arises,  and  the  side  is  against  us.  By  themselves  they 
are  not  dangerous  to  any  program,  but  with  the  support  of  men  like 
Walter  George  it  does  become  dangerous.  It  gives  a  credit  and  strength 
that  it  has  never  before  held.  I  am  seriously  worried  about  what  has 
developed  here  this  morning,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  change  our 
course.  If  we  fail  and  this  program  is  defeated,  just  as  Ambassador 
Wilson  said,  we  might  just  as  well  come  home,  scrap  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  get  ready  for  war. 

Senator  Connallt.  You  referred  to  the  conference  between  the 
President  and  some  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  was  there,  was  I  not  ?  And  you  were  there  ? 

The  Chairman".  Yes. 

Senator  Connally.  I  want  to  suggest  this:  With  all  these  folks 
there,  nobody,  as  I  recall  it  now,  made  any  suggestion  about  taking  in 
U.N.,  going  to  U.N.  Do  you  remember  anybody  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

I  want  to  add  this  postscript,  that  within  48  hours  I  very  earnestly 
recommended  a  notification  to  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Connallt.  That  is  all  right.  We  have  made  that.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  But  there  was  nobody  in  that  conference  who 
said  to  the  President,  "Here,  wait  a  minute !  Before  we  do  this  we  ought 
to  go  to  the  United  Nations." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Connally.  Nobody  suggested  such  a  course. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  a  party  to  any 
of  the  conferences  before  the  President  made  his  statement.  I  did  go 
on  the  radio  the  night  before  the  President  made  his  statement,  and 
I  made  my  stand  clear,  at  least  to  me.  I  have  not  even  had  a  talk  with 
a  fine  old  man,  as  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  got  some  ideas  about 
this,  growing  out  of  this  week. 

SUPPORT   must   be   in    NATIONAL  INTEREST 

I  think  first  of  all  we  have  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  I  am  talking 
about  Russia  and  not  communism,  because  there  is  a  great  difference. 
The  policy  of  Russia  today  is  not  one  whit  different  from  the  policy 
she  pursued  in  the  last  of  the  eighties  and  the  first  of  the  nineties  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  must  remember  this  fact,  that  for  over  100  years  we  have  been 
fighting  Russia,  and  Russia  has  never  won  a  war  until  this  one.  She 
thinks  now  that  she  won  it  completely,  without  anybody's  help.  You 
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ask  a  Russian  what  defeated  Germany,  and  he  will  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  the  thing  that  defeated  Germany  was  the  fact  that  "We 
killed  9  million  Germans,"  and  they  just  leave  it  right  there. 

I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  attempting  to  bolster  up  what  has  been 
the  theory  of  the  world  with  regard  to  Russia  for  the  last  100  years. 
I  do  not  want  to  fight  the  Crimean  War  over  again,  because  that  war 
brought  about  an  unfair  peace.  Russia  has  been  contending  for  over 
100  years  for  a  port  in  the  sun  in  Asia,  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
into  the  Atlantic.  She  has  reached  her  port  in  the  Atlantic  now.  She 
has  not  reached  it  into  the  Mediterranean  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
she  has  not  reached  it  in  the  Pacific  to  her  own  satisfaction.  That  she 
will  get  there,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — maybe  not  this  year  or 
next  year,  but  she  will  get  there,  because  in  the  economy  of  history 
you  have  never  found  a  better  illustration  of  a  people  growing  with 
a  single  purpose  than  the  Russian  people  have  been  growing  for  the 
last  hundred  or  so  years. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  bottling  up  theor}'.  I  am  opposed  to  developing 
buiJer  states.  If  we  are  going  to  bolster  up  a  stand  against  Russia  on 
the  basis  that  we  must  create  a  buffer  state  in  Turkey,  a  buffer  state 
in  Greece,  then  I  am  opposed  to  it  absolutely  and  completely  because 
we  want  to  do  for  Turkey  and  for  Greece  what  is  good  for  the  Turkish 
jjeople  and  for  the  Greek  people,  and  what  is  good  for  ourselves. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  utterly  and  completely  opposed,  as 
strongly  as  I  can  be,  to  moving  into  Greece  excepting  in  accordance 
with  American  policy.  It  has  to  be  American  policy  if  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  I  have  no  sympathy  at  all  for  the  communists  and  radio 
commentators  wlio  so  glibly  spoke,  long  before  the  President  spoke, 
about  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  need  of  our  bolster- 
ing them  up  and  moving  in  where  Great  Britain  has  moved  out.  That, 
of  course,  is  all  wrong,  and  that,  of  course,  does  not  recognize  what  is 
going  on  in  Great  Britain  herself. 

Great  Britain  is  going  to  be  very  much  stronger  after  the  changes 
which  she  is  making  than  she  was  when  she  thought  only  in  terms  of 
a  tight  little  empire  for  Britain's  sake.  The  Commonwealth  idea  is 
going  to  make  Great  Britain  extremely  strong.  The  freedom  of  India 
will  make  her  strong.  So  I  do  not  want  to  catch  on  and  just  assume 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something  because  England  has  been  doing  it 
and  England  cannot  do  it  any  longer. 

I  have  worked  now  since  the  President's  message  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  what  the  President  said  out  of  American  foreign  policy,  en- 
tirely on  an  American  stand,  not  to  save  Great  Britain  or  the  British 
Empire,  not  to  save  anybody  else,  I  feel,  as  I  have  always  felt,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  enough  to 
even  go  along  when  I  know  people  are  doing  wrong,  because  I  think 
that  America  has  to  show  a  united  front,  and  I  think  the  President  has 
got  to  be  supported  in  this  thing. 

CONSISTENCY    OF    AMERICAN    POLICY 

It  is  hard,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stand  up  against  Admiral  King  and 
General  Marshall  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Jimmie 
Byrnes  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  There 
were  12  of  us  in  one  conference  that  I  was  in,  and  I  said,  "You  are  all 
wrong,  gentlemen,  but  I  can't  say  you  are  wrong  when  you  all  say 
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I  am  wronc;.  I  am  o-oine:  to  2:0  alonof,-  But  it  was  the  worst  thine:  that 
those  men  ever  did  in  regard  to  the  war.  I  think  they  realize  it  now. 
Because  what  they  were  doing  was  not  consistent  with  what  we  were 
trying  to  fight  for.  And  if  they  will  recognize  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  the}^  will  remember  that  we  are  fighting  not 
two  or  three  wars  but  one  war,  and  that  Asia  is  a  little  bit  important 
in  that  war,  I  think  we  have  to  get  on  an  American  plan  and  stick 
with  it. 

I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  dividing  the  United  States  in  the  peace 
as  I  was  in  the  war.  I  am  for  standing  by  the  remarkable  peace  we 
brought  about  in  the  Far  East,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
people  who  were  fighting  the  war  did  not  realize  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Far  East,  and  how  we  saved  the  peace  there.  Now,  to  lose  that 
and  cause  that  part  of  the  world  to  slip  back  into  chaos  and  anarchy 
and  not  be  mindful  of  it  would  be — well,  I  have  probably  talked  too 
long  already.  Our  first  concern  is  the  unity  of  America.  Our  second 
concern  is  to  see  that  that  which  we  do  is  in  accordance  with  American 
policy  and  what  has  been  America's  stand  throughout  the  world,  and  I 
think  we  can  write  these  resolutions  and  make  our  talks  in  such  a  way 
that  we  will  unite  us  instead  of  divide  us,  because  Russia  just  happens 
to  sit  in  a  position  today — if  we  switch  from  Russia  for  a  minute  and 
turn  to  communism — where  she  can  divide  the  whole  world.  I  do  not 
thinly  she  wants  to  do  it,  because  she  cannot  control  the  Communists  of 
South  America.  They  are  interested  in  controlling  their  own  gov- 
ernments. 

Now,  these  things  I  say  as  I  would  speak  in  a  classroom.  I  do  not 
know  the  inner  dispatches  and  the  notes  that  come  from  all  paits  of 
the  world.  I  have  not  followed  along  that  way.  But  I  know  that  the 
American  people  will  support  whatever  we  do  so  long  as  we  make  it 
plain  to  them  that  we  are  standing  in  accordance  with  American  policy. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it.  Senator,  you  think  we  must  proceed. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  think  we  have  got  to  proceed  now  or  else 
tell  the  American  people  why  we  will  not  proceed.  If  what  has  been 
said  here  today  is  right,  then  we  ought  to  retreat  just  as  fast  as  we  can, 
because  we  have  already  made  a  great  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge? 

STRATEGIC   MEASURE 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like  many  of  us  here,  share  Sena- 
tor George's  discomfiture  about  this  proposal,  and  I  can  certainly 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  primarily  a  relief  measure.  It  certainly  is 
not  primarily  an  economic  measure.  It  is  more  of  a  political  or  quasi- 
military  measure.  I  think  "strategic"  measure  is  a  good  word  for  it, 
and  in  my  experience,  whenever  you  put  it  to  the  American  people  that 
this  is  a  policy  that  is  in  their  national  interest,  you  will  get  support. 

I  put  out  one  statement  to  the  press  2  days  after  this  policy  was  an- 
nounced, and  I  made  one  speech  to  a  veiy  large  audience  of  Americans 
who  never  have  been  in  favor  of  intervention,  and  I  put  it  to  them  on 
the  gromid  of  American  national  interest  and  they  liked  it.  The  min- 
ute you  try  to  put  it  across  as  something  that  it  is  not,  then  you  get 
into  a  very  dangerous  situation,  because  they  begin  to  get  suspicious. 
They  know  it  is  not  a  relief  measure,  they  know  it  is  not  an  economia 
measure,  and  they  wonder  why  the  mystery. 
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I  can  see  where  the  State  Department  cannot  go  out  and  say  this 
is  a  quasi-military  measure,  because  it  would  hit  the  Russians  right  on 
the  nose  and  make  them  sore.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we  in  Congress 
cannot  be  very  candid  about  it.  The  Russians  do  not  expect  us  to  be 
tactful  anyway,  and  I  think  it  will  help  a  great  deal  in  getting  pub- 
lic support  in  this  country  for  this  policy  to  say  this  a  policy  based  on 
American  national  interest,  and  we  do  it  for  that  reason. 

It  is  not  a  holy  war.  I  hope  it  never  becomes  a  holy  war,  because  so 
long  as  you  keep  it  on  the  ground  of  national  interest,  you  can  modify 
your  course  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The 
minute  it  becomes  a  holy  war,  then  you  are  in  to  the  death  and  nothing 
can  stop  you. 

TURNING    POINT    REACHED 

"We  all  know  that  a  turning  point  has  come  in  history.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  it  has  come.  But  here  we  are,  with  only  two  superstates  in 
the  world.  United  States  of  America  and  Russia.  I  am  certainly  very 
sorry  it  happened.  I  would  much  rather  stay  over  here  and  mind  my 
own  business  and  have  them  let  me  alone.  But  I  laiow  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it,  and  I  know  with  modern  weapons  we  are  not  far  away 
from  anybody  any  more. 

This  policy  was  not  invented  by  us.  It  is  simply  something  that 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  terrific  forces  of  history  that  I  do  not 
think  any  man  can  control. 

There  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilled  milk.  If  we  had  not  made  the 
mistakes  we  made  just  before  the  end  of  hostilities,  if  we  had  not 
thought  the  Japs  were  going  to  be  much  tougher  than  they  were,  if 
we  had  required  the  other  fellow  to  make  some  promises  before  he  got 
the  stuff  from  us  instead  of  waiting  until  after  he  had  gotten  it,  we 
would  be  in  a  much  better  situation  today.  But  that  is  over  the  dam. 
That  hns  happened.  Now  we  have  the  choice  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  repudiate  the  President  and  throw  the  flag  on  the  ground  and  stamp 
on  it  or  whether  we  are  not.  It  seems  to  me  those  are  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  we  are  on,  and  to  me  it  is  not  a  hard  decision  to  make.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  along  with  the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hickenlooper,  do  you  want  to  say  any- 
thing further  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  I  made  myself  clear. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing,  from  a  practical  mechanical  stand- 
point here.  I  am  very  interested  in  getting  the  views  of  some  of  these 
gentlemen  from  the  State  Department  and  the  Ambassadors  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  say  about  Turkey.  Turkey  is  not  economically 
devastated  at  the  moment,  and  manifestly  it  is  strategic  aid  to  Turkey 
that  we  are  giving.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make  up  our  minds  how 
we  are  talking  about  the  Turkish  situation.  But  that  can  rest  until 
some  later  time. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

reservations  expressed 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely clear  on  the  course  that  we  should  take,  and  if  I  can  organize 
my  thinking,  briefly,  I  will  tell  you  why. 
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A  few  moments  ago  you  mentioned  something  tliat  was  very  signifi- 
cant, and  that  was  the  need  of  miity  in  our  thinking  on  this  when  we 
do  go  before  the  public.  I  agree,  first,  that  tliere  should  be  no  backing 
up,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  would  constitute  backing  up  and 
what  would  constitute  going  forward. 

Second,  this  question  of  unity.  We  heard  the  statement  of  La- 
Guardia,  which  to  me  was  very  dramatic  and  quite  significant,  when 
he  pointed  out  that  if  we  put  our  nose  into  the  Balkans  and  get  in 
there,  it  is  like  getting  into  a  family  quarrel.  We  may  be  in  there  for 
10  or  20  years. 

Now,  third,  this  question  of  the  U.N.  You  have  Byrd;  you  have 
Pepper.  Then  you  have  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  you  can  count  him 
in  a  class  with  Henry  Wallace  and  those  fellows,  who  express  what 
I  think  is  a  very  significant  thing,  and  that  is  the  thing  you  are  going 
to  meet  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Never  mind  your  not  having  taken 
it  up  with  them  in  the  first  place.  Can  we  not  say,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  in  substance,  "United  Nations,  if  you  can  do  this  job,  we 
will  go  out  and  give  $100  million  to  see  that  there  is  no  starvation"  ? 
We  want  to  play  ball,  in  other  words,  with  the  United  Nations.  We  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  that  will  sabotage  that  organization. 

I^  am  thinking  about  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  earth  and  the 
nations  of  earth.  I  know  your  argaiment  to  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
valid  argument,  that  they  are  not  set  up  at  the  time.  But  can  they 
not  be  set  up?  And  if  you  say  they  cannot,  have  you  not  sabotageil 
the  United  Nations?  I  am  talking  now  about  the  way  people  react, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  other  nations  of  earth. 

After  all,  as  Eomains  said  on  one  occasion,  "The  human  mind  is  a 
hell  of  a  contraption."  I  agree.  We  have  different  reactions  to  it. 

Our  own  people,  if  we  precipitate  a  quarrel  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  issue,  if  they  are  not  confused  now,  will  be  confused  then. 
And  whatever  we  do,  if  we  could  get  unity,  not  only  around  this  table 
but  among  those  folks  who,  like  Byrd  and  the  others,  express  them- 
selves very  forcibly — if  jou  saw  the  Washington  paper  this  morning, 
there  was  a  whole  headline.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  his  speech  yesterday. 
Is  there  not  a  middle  ground  without  jeopardizing  our  position  as  a 
A-oice  in  the  wilderness,  so  to  speak  ?  That  is  the  thing  to  which  I  would 
like  to  have  an  answer. 

Maybe  you  can  draft  this  instrument  so  that  it  will  do  it  and  you 
can  do  what  is  necessary  and  yet  leave  the  impression,  without  any 
question  that  if  this  last  hope  of  mankind  in  the  U.N.  can  and  will 
accept  the  challenge — and  I  say  there  is  something  in  a  challenge  be- 
ing thrown  at  you.  You  never  know  how  far  a  frog  can  jump  until  it 
jumps.  You  never  will  know  what  the  United  Nations  will  do  until 
it  senses  its  responsibility  and  expects  to  do  the  job  that  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  May  1  interrupt  you.  Senator  ?  I  think  the  theory 
of  the  amendment  which  I  suggested  yesterday  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  thing  for  which  you  are  looking,  because  I  think  it  leaves  the 
United  Nations  in  a  position  where,  if  it  can  agree  within  itself  that 
it  is  prepared  to  proceed,  it  can  do  so  with  our  blessing.  Yet  we  are  left 
absolutely  free  to  proceed  on  our  own  until  that  happens.  I  think 
that  is  the  middle  ground  for  which  you  are  looking. 

Senator  Wiley.  It  may  be. 
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America's  role  ix  the  future 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  back  to  this  question,  which  is  not  clear' 
in  my  mind.  Why  the  haste?  People,  even  in  this  country,  differ  in 
their  thinking,  and  other  nations  are  looking  at  us.  We  are  the  big 
Nation  of  earth.  And  we  are  stepping  way  out  beyond,  and  Russia 
and  other  nations  are  already  getting  their  propaganda  machines 
into  action.  I  am  trying  to  take  a  perspective  so  I  can  see  the  forest  of 
the  future  and  not  simply  the  tree  that  is  in  front  of  me.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  matter  how  this  debate  ends  or  goes  on,  I  would,  as  has 
been  suggested  several  times  since  I  suggested  it  a  few  days  ago,  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  I  would  make  our  interest  in  the  world  picture  of 
tomorrow  plain,  because  we  are  into  the  world  picture  up  to  our 
necks,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it  depends 
on  how  we  proceed  whether  or  not  other  nations  are  with  us  in  this 
world  picture  or  whether  Russia  takes  them  over,  and  that  is  the  part 
of  this  thing  about  which  I  am  not  clear. 

I  said,  after  listening  to  that  speech,  that  we  were  at  the  crossroads 
again.  God  grant  that  we  take  the  right  road.  I  do  not  mean  just  spe- 
cifically in  this  Greek  proposition,  but  in  comprehending  the  whole 
picture,  having  the  perspective  that  is  involved,  because,  as  suggested 
here  by  a  Senator  a  few  moments  ago,  every  nation  is  in  every  other 
nation's  backyard.  There  is  no  question  that  invention  and  ingenuity 
have  contracted  the  world  and  that  time  and  space  are  no  longer,  but 
we  have  to  consider  those  things  in  the  picture. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  taking  so  much  time,  but  Senator  Thomas  has 
brought  out  a  situation  that  I  agree  with  partly,  but  to  me  there  is  a 
difference.  History,  as  I  recall  it  in  Russia,  has  always  been  that  which 
we  had  in  this  country,  a  history  of  expansion.  You  cannot  blame  her 
for  wanting  these  ports.  But  the  other  element  in  that  picture  which 
is  so  dynamic  is  this  communistic,  religious  almost,  spirit  that  makes 
it  doubly  threatening.  And  that  goes  cockeyed  as  we  look  through 
history.  "Remember  that  even  in  the  church  they  sent  the  youngsters 
over  tiie  mountains  to  die  in  the  profiles  of  the  Alps  and  elsewhere, 
thinking  that  that  was  God's  will. 

Well  now,  I  speak  not  simply  from  hearsay  on  this  Communist 
proposition.  I  have  a  son-in-law  who  is  in  South  America,  and  T  had 
a  son  who  spent  3  years  down  there  in  the  FBI.  And  I  have  had  friends 
that  have  had  business  connections.  It  is  almost  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  religious  fanaticism,  where  men  will  do  thus  and  so. 

Now,  you  have  to  consider  that.  I  bring  that  up  only  as  another 
element  in  this  whole  picture. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

Senator  Hickexlooper.  I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  the  Secretary  a  ques- 
tion. He  may  answer  it  off  the  record  if  he  likes. 

The  Chatrman.  Off  the  record. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  say  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary  as  to  whether 
he  answers  it  off  the  record. 

I  wonder  how  extensively  you  have  contacted.  unoffTcially,  perhaps, 
the  other  stable  nations  of  the  world— the  Scandina^dan  countries  and 
the  organized  countries  such  as  France  and  China  and  the  Netherlands 
and  the  South  American  countries,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  see  gen- 
erally along  our  program  at  this  particular  time.  In  other  words, 
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•unofficiany,  do  they  personally  feel  that  we  are  going  far  afield,  or  do 
they  sort  of  cheer  us  on  a  little  bit  in  this  activity  ? 

( Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  wish  to  do?  Sec- 
retary Patterson  and  his  staff  will  be  here  at  2  o'clock.  Shall  we  run  on 
for  a  while,  until  perhaps  12 :30  or  1  o'clock,  and  start  writing  up  the 
bill?  The  Secretary,  as  I  understood,  came  this  morning  to  help  us 
write  up  the  bill. 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

CONSIDERATION  OF  RESOLUTION 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  are  you  prepared  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution? 

Senator  Barkley.  T  move  that  the  committee  proceed  to  consider  the 
resolution,  if  it  requires  a  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  that  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  INIay  I  ask  first — you  say  that  Secretary 
Patterson  and  his  staff  are  coming  this  afternoon  ? 

The  Chairman.  At  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Should  we  hear  them  before  we  start  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  deal  with  one  or  two  of 
these  matters  that  their  attitude  probably  would  not  affect  one  way  or 
the  other  here.  I  assume  their  testimony  bears  upon  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion we  make,  chieflv.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  the  resolution  in  the  best 
shape  possible  for  ultimate  consideration. 

May  we  start  with  the  preamble,  which  was  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  myself  ? 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  care  to  comment  on  the  preamble?  Have  you 
any  suggestions  in  connection  with  it  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DEAN  ACHESON,  ACTING  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  suggestions. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  do  not  object  to  the 
preamble  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  objection. 

MURRAY  amendment  "d" 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  amendment  submitted  by  Senator 
Murray,  as  I  recall  it,  to  the  preamble,  marked  "D."  Here  is  the  Mur- 
ray proposal: 

"Strike  out  the  whereas  clause  beginning  in  the  sixth  line  on  page 
2" — ^that  is  the  Food  and  Agriculture  statement — "of  said  amendment, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  has 
recently  completed  a  thorough  survey  of  the  food,  agricultural,  and  other  needs 
of  Greece ;  has  published  its  recommendations  for  immediate  and  long-term  aid, 
both  of  financial  and  technical  assistance ;  has  iirged  that  Greece  request  such 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
^Kingdom ;  and 
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Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  sending  a  small  mission 
into  Greece  at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Government  to  continue  assistance  to 

Greece ;  and 

Whereas  this  effort  on  the  part  of  an  important  unit  of  the  United  Nations  is 
indicative  of  the  continuing  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  a  willingness  to  accept  that  responsibility  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  Nations ;  and. 

Have  you  analyzed  that,  Dr.  Wilcox  ?  How  does  that  differ  ? 

Dr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox  (committee  chief  of  staff).  It  differs  in  one 
way,  in  that  it  puts  undue  emphasis  on  this  one  attempt  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Three  paragraphs  of  the  "whereases"  would 
be  devoted  to  the  food  and  agriculture  study.  We  had  assumed  that 
one  paragraph  on  each  of  these  aspects  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Our  proposal  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for  Greece  recognized 
the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and  economic  assistance  and  rec- 
ommended that  Greece  request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and. 

Senator  Connally.  My  objection  to  that  first  one  is  that  in  that  we 
are  trying  to  tell  the  United  Nations  this  is  its  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  original  covers  the  situa- 
tion. Is  anybody  in  favor  of  the  Murray  amendment?  We  will  pass 
that  by,  then. 

Is  there  a  Pepper  amendment  to  the  preamble  ? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  He  offers  a  general  substitute  for  tlie  whole 

works. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  no  other  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  preamble,  and  the  preamble  is  before  the  committee  for 
action. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  move  it  be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  moves  the 
preamble  be  adopted.  Those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed,  "No."  The 
preamble  is  adopted. 

I  will  have  to  go  to  the  floor  in  a  minute  to  get  permission  for  you 
to  sit. 

vandenberg  amendment 

The  next  thing  I  should  like  to  take  up  is  the  amendment  I  suggested 
yesterday,  because  I  think  that  is  fundamental,  and  whatever  we  do 
with  that  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect  on  what  we  do  with  the 
rest  of  it. 

May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  prepared  to  make  a  comment  or  a 
suggestion  in  connection  with  the  amendment  to  which  I  refer  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  that  the  one,  "The  President  is  directed  to  with- 
draw *  *  *"? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  Senator,  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  ahead. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  had  better  come  to  the  principal  point  riglit 
away.  We  liave  quite  a  few  suggestions  about  your  paragraphs  1  and  3. 
The  principal  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  in  regard  to  2,  which  is : 

If  requested  by  a  procedural  vote  in  the  Security  Council  or  a  majority  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
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What  we  suggest  for  consideration  is  that  that  read : 

If  the  President  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
Nations  or  any  intergovernmental  organization  makes  the  continuance  of  such 
aid  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

The  Chairiman.  Of  course  that  totally  fails  to  meet  my  point,  as  you 
will  readily  concede. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  are  suggesting  that  in  lieu  of  No,  2  here  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  "If  the  President  finds  that  action  taken" 
(which  would  be  any  vote  or  anything  else)  "or  assistance  furnished 
by  the  United  Nations  or  any  intergovernmental  organization"  (which 
would  include  the  Bank)  "makes  the  continuance  of  such  aid  uimeces- 
sary  or  undesirable." 

May  I  suggest  for  a  moment  why  we  have  suggested  that  change  ? 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

EXECUTIVE  OBJECTIONS 

Secretary  Acheson.  Tliere  were  three  principal  points  which  both- 
ered us  about  the  amendment  as  proposed.  In  the  first  place,  as  pro- 
posed, it  substitutes  the  judgment  of  either  the  Security  Council  on 
the  particular  vote,  or  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  President  by  law  of  this  country. 
It  seems  to  us  that  that  is  not  a  wise  way  to  proceed,  to  have  the  Con- 
gress say  that  when  some  other  body  makes  up  its  mind  in  a  particula  r 
way,  then  the  action  of  the  Congress  is  repealed  and  the  President  is 
no  longer  authorized  to  go  ahead. 

The  second  reason  that  bothered  us  about  it  is  that  as  proposed,  it 
means  that  if  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  does  not 
act  negatively,  then  they  in  effect  act  positively:  if  they  do  not  act 
negatively  they  in  effect  by  their  silence  give  consent  to  this.  We  are 
very  much  afraid  that  if  that  practice  is  followed,  and  if  nations  adopt 
the  principle  of  saying  that  unless  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  vote  contrary  to  what  they  are  doing,  then  they  are  going  to 
proceed  to  go  ahead,  that  you  throw  into  those  bodies  a  great  many 
questions  which  otherwise  would  not  be  there.  You  require  people  to 
consent  by  silence.  You  get  the  United  Nations  mixed  up  in  a  great 
many  questions  which,  under  the  Charter,  would  not  necessarily  come 
before  them. 

The  third  reason  that  bothered  us  is  the  more  teclinical  one  of  the 
voting  procedure.  If  this  matter  were  under  the  Charter  a  proper 
matter  for  action  by  either  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  voting  procedure  would  he  different  from  the  way  it  is 
contained  in  this  amendment.  The  Security  Council  would  have  to  have 
the  concurrence,  of  the  j)ermanent  members ;  in  other  words,  the  veto 
would  be  involved,  and  the  General  Assembly  would  act  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  because  this  would  certainly  be  an  important  question 
under  that  provision.  Therefore  we  in  effect,  by  legislation  of  the 
United  States,  say  another  type  of  voting  than  the  one  the  charter 
contemplates  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  action  to  be  taken  by  us,  and 
we  think  we  will  get  involved  in  argamients  that  way. 

That,  I  think,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  other  two  considerations. 

The  Chairman,  With  respect  to  your  third  one,  I  entirely  agree  that 
all  in  the  world  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  say  in  advance,  in  effect, 
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that  if  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  do  take  action  in 
respect  to  this,  we  will  not  use  a  veto  and  we  will  frankly  in  advance 
assert  our  willingness  to  yield  to  a  judgment  to  which  we  are  bound, 
under  our  membership  in  the  organization,  to  yield. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  I  think  is  not  correct,  Senator.  We  are  not 
bound  to  yield  to  it.  Certainly  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  recommendations,  and  are  so  designated  in  the  charter, 
:ind  that  is  all  they  are.  And  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
not  required  by  ratifying  the  charter  to  adopt  every  recommendation 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt.  I  did  not  mean  bound  by  legalism, 
hut  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  where  action  by  the  General 
Assembly,  particularly  action  by  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly, 
by  way  of  recommendation  to  us,  would  not  be  so  morally  binding  on 
us  that  we  would  either  have  to  do  it  or  smash  up  the  United  Nations, 
one  or  the  other. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  might  be  so,  but  we  have  recently  seen  one 
member  of  the  United  Nations  that  did  not  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  withdrawing  its  Am- 
l>assador  from  Spain.  That  was  Argentina,  who  immediately  appointed 
an  Ambassador.  I  do  not  say  that  was  a  good  precedent,  but  I  say 
that  from  the  point  of  wha;t  you  are  required  to  do  under  the  charter, 
it  is  merely  to  consider  the  recommendation. 

The  second  view  is,  if  our  action  was  considered  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
it  would  not  make  a  binding  decision.  It  would  always  take  a  full 
vote. 

Senator  Barklet.  It, occurs  to  me  that  this  matter  is  of  such  import- 
ance that  this  might  well  be  passed  over  until  after  lunch.  I  make  that 
suggestion. 

The  Chahiman.  All  right.  Senator  Connally,  will  you  see  what  else 
you  can  do  here  for  the  next  10  minutes  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  to  come 
back  after  lunch  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Secretary  Patterson  and  his  staff  will  be  here  at  2 
o'clock.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  Secretary  sit  around. 

Senator  George.  Why  not  ask  the  Secretary  to  comment  on  these 
several  amendments,  and  if  he  has  any  objections  to  them,  note  those 
objections  to  those  amendments  and  we  can  excuse  him. 

Tlie  Chahiman.  Are  you  prepared  to  discuss  any  other  amendments  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  t  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  Secretary  proceeds  to  make  his  general 
comments. 

muril\t  amendments 

Senator  Connally.  We  will  take  up  the  Murray  amendments. 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  some  suggestions  on  the  other  sub- 
items,  1  and  3. 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  matter  we  ought  to 
wait  on  until  Senator  Vandenberg  comes  back  ? 

Senator  Murray  has  a  whole  flock  of  amendments.  Suppose  we  take 
those  up.  You  have  one  about  prices  and  control  of  exports  and  fiscal 
systems  and  the  Government  budget.  Those  are  all  conditions. 
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Secretary  AcHESOisr.  Is  that  the  one  which  says  an  agreement  shall 
be  signed  between  the  United  States  and  each  government  applying 
for  assistance  ? 

Senator  Connallt.  No  ;  it  is  "C." 

Secretary  Achesox.  ''On  page  1,  line  5  *  *  *"  ? 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  right.  It  makes  those  things  conditions, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  agreed  not  to  press  this  amendment  of  mine. 

Senator  Connally.  This  is  the  Murray  amendment. 

AVITHDRAWAL  OF  J,0DGE  AMENDHIENT 

Senator  Lodge.  His  amendment  is  to  mine.  After  the  Secretary  told 
me  they  intended  to  achieve  this  result  without  having  it  put  into  law, 
and  that  it  would  embarrass  them  and  offend  feelings,  I  determined 
not  to  press  my  amendment.  I  wish  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  disposes  of  the  amendment  to  your 
amendment. 

Secretary  Acheson.  "D"  is  the  one  you  disposed  of. 

Senator  Connally.  By  voting  it  down. 

Amendment  "E"  ? 

MURRAY   AMENDMENT   "e" 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  next  one,  "E",  proposed  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  be  appointed  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  which  shall,  not  less  than  twice  a  year,  visit  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  what  has  been  done. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  favor  that,  because  if  the  President  is 
going  to  do  it  he  ought  not  be  annoyed  by  a  congressional  grouj)  going 
over  there.  That  is  my  personal  view. 

Does  the  committee  want  to  act  on  that  amendment  now,  or  go  on  ? 

Senator  George.  I  move  we  go  on. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  are  getting  into  a  predicament  here.  Under  the 
Reorganization  Act,  can  we  vote  without  a  majority  of  the  committee 
present  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  There  are  members  of  this  committee  who  do  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  having  Members  of  Congress  inspect  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Senator  George.  I  think  we  might  note  that  the  State  Department 
makes  no  recommendation  about  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  would  not  make  any  recommendation  about 
that. 

MURRAY   amendment   "f" 

The  next  is  "F."  "In  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  LTnited  States 
undertakes  to  perform  certain  activities  on  behalf  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  *  *  *."  We  are  not  doing  it  on  behalf  of;  it  is  at  the  request 
of.  "*  *  *  which  are  emergency  measures  only,  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  which  that  international  organization  should  be  made  ready  with 
the  utmost  expedition." 

84-469—72 11 
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I  should  think  that  that  was  an  undesirable  amendment,  to  lecture 
the  United  Nations  as  to  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Senator  Connally.  Does  anybody  object  to  its  elimination? 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  object  to  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  it  by 
now.  We  will  just  note  the  Department's  objection  to  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  am  serious.  I  doubt  whether  we  should  adopt  any- 
thing or  take  action  on  anything  with  the  small  number  we  have 
present  now. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  doubt  that  myself.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  vote 
on  any  of  these. 

Senator  George.  We  ought  to  hear  the  Secretary  on  any  pertinent 
observations  he  has  about  them. 

Senator  Connally.  He  does  not  see  that  this  is  necessary. 

Senator  George.  He  does  not  think  it  is  good. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  it. 

MURRAY   AMENDMENT   "g"' 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  next  is  "G",  which  provides : 

An  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  the  United  States  and  each  government 
applying  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  vv^hich  shall  commit  such 
government  to  the  acceptance  of  aid  in  full  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  before  any  steps  shall  be  taken  to  carry  out  its  terms.  Such  agreement 
shall  be  made  public,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  United  Nations. 

That  is  already  contained  in  the  act,  and  the  requirement  to  file  a 
copy  with  tlie  United  Nations  is  contained  in  the  Charter,  so  that  is 
mere  duplication. 

The  agreement  shall  clearly  set  forth  the  condition  that  the  recipient  govern- 
ment shall  make  available  to  the  Economic  Mission  every  possible  facility  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  that  mission's  work  under  its  own  leadership,  direction,  and 
control. 

That  is  already  in  the  act. 

When  direct  relief  is  furnished  under  the  terms  of  such  agreement  to  destitute 
persons,  it  must  he  provided  without  regard  to  any  consideration  other  than  their 
need. 

That  is  contained  in  the  relief  bill  under  which  the  funds  would  be 
used  to  give  money  for  food  and  clothing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
not  covered  by  this  bill.  So  that  is  unnecessary  in  this  bill.  It  is  already 
contained  in  much  greater  length  in  the  relief  bill.  That  is  subsection 
(c)  of  amendment  "G." 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  (d) .  It  says : 

Essential  consumers  goods  furnished  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  dis^ 
tributed  according  to  plans  worked  out  by  the  Economic  Mission  w^hich  shall  have 
full  responsibility  to  insure  that  their  distribution  is  equitable,  according  to 
need,  and  on  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  provides  the  widest  distribution  of  these 
goods  amongst  the  people. 

The  consumers  goods  are  being  furnished  under  the  Eelief  Act  and 
not  under  this  act-^There  is  $50  million  contained  in  the  Kelief  Act,  and 
all  of  these  provisions  are  spelled  out  in  great  detail  under  this  act, 
and  are  quite  unnecessary  here. 

(e)  Noncompliance  with  any  provision  of  the  agreement  by  the  recipient 
country,  or  the  existence  of  any  condition  which  prevents  the  mission  from  carry- 
ins  out  its  work  effectively,  may  be  considered  by  the  Administrator  or  his  mission 
chief  as  sufficient  cause  to  discontinue  the  distribution  of  goods  and  performance 
of  services  in  the  entire  country  or  any  part  of  it. 
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I  think  that  whole  amondment  "G"'  is  both  unnecessary  and  written 
under  the  assumption  that  the  consumers  goods  are  furnished  under 
this  act,  whereas  they  are  furnished  under  the  other  one. 

Senator  Looge.  All  tlie  consumers  goods  will  come  under  that  act? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Xo,  some  of  them  will  not.  But  the  food  and 
clothing-,  the  sort  of  stuff  that  you  ration,  will  come  under  the  other 
Act. 

MUREAY  AMENDMENTS   "h,"  "l,"  "k,"  "l" 

"I"  really  comes  first  in  logic  ahead  of  "H." 

Senator  Connally.  All  right ;  take  up  "I." 

Secretary'  Acheson.  I  think  we  discussed  this  whole  question  yester- 
day of  whether  there  should  be  an  administrator  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  Senator  Lodge  offers  an  amendment  on  that  which  I 
think  he  has  discussed  further  with  us. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  I  have  a  new  slant  on  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Which  I  think  covers  it  much  better  than  this 
one.  I  tliink  Senator  Lodge's  revised  amendment,  that— 

The  Chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
sliall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  perform  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  such  functions  relating  to  the  supervision  of  this  Act  as  the 
President  prescribes. 

Senator  Connally.  I  think  the  Lodge  amendment  meets  the 
situation. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes  I  think  that  covers  both  "H"  and  "I." 

As  to  amendment  "K"  of  Senator  Murray,  that  attempts  to  say 
that  certain  amounts  of  the  sums  allocated  to  Greece  shall  be  used  for 
specific  purposes.  We  tliink  that  it  is  unwise  in  legislation  to  try  and 
say  how  much  shall  be  used  for  food  and  how  much  for  agriculture, 
industry,  communications,  and  how  much  for  other  aids,  including 
the  maintenance  of  order.  We  think  that  is  an  administrative  matter 
that  is  much  better  handled  administratively. 

In  "L''  Senator  Murray  divides  the  $400  million  into  $250  million 
for  Greece  and  $150  million  for  Turkey.  Again  we  think  it  is  unwise 
in  the  legislation  to  try  to  divide  it  in  that  way,  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton testified  that  it  would  be  nearer  $300  million  for  Greece  and  $100 
million  for  Turkey. 

Those  are  all  of  Senator  Murray's  amendments. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  they  all  go  out  the  window  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  We  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Senator  Connally.  We  have  a  quorum  now,  though. 

lodge   A3IENDMENT   ON    CONFIRMATION   OF   MISSIONS 

The  Chair^ean.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  return  to  the  T^dge 
amendment  respecting  the  question  of  the  chief  of  the  mission.  I 
wonder  if  we  cannot  vote  now  on  the  Lodge  proposal  dealing  with 
the  subject  with  which  Senator  Murray  deals,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commissioner  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  copies  here  of  the  amendment  that  I  have 
worked  out.  It  is  not  printed.  It  is  typed.  I  will  read  it  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  The  Chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  Senate,  and  shall  perform  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  such  functions  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

Senator  Hatch.  Does  not  Senator  Ball  have  an  amendment  along 
that  same  proposition?  I  wondered  what  the  difference  was.  We  might 
dispose  of  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Does  the  bill  provide  for  a  chief  of  mis- 
sion, or  is  this  an  invitation  for  the  President  to  run  it  in  this  way  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  President  to  appoint 
a  chief  of  mission. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  just  a  suggestion  to  him  that  that  is 
a  good  way  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  providing  for  a  com- 
missioner, is  there  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Xo. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  do  you  not  want,  Senator  Lodge,  to 
say  that  those  appointed  to  administer  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
or  something  like  that?  I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  in  legislation  a 
directive  applying  to  a  chief  of  mission  when  the  bill  itself  does  not 
use  the  term  "chief  of  mission,"  because  this  is  a  hint  that  that  is  the 
way  the  President  should  run  it,  and  what  we  want  here  is  to  see  that 
those  persons  the  President  selects  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  objective,  is  it  not,  Senator  Lodge  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  by  leaving  it  in  gen- 
eral terms  rather  than  in  a  particular  term  limiting  it  entirely  to  a 
chief  of  a  mission,  if  the  President  does  not  operate  that  way,  if  he 
should  send  a  commission,  the  commission  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  it  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  worded  it  very  loosely,  that  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  administer  this  act  shall  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  everybody  down  to  the  water- 
boy,  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No,  that  does  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  "Those  who  administer"  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  "Those  who  supervise  the  administration" 
is  all  right. 

My  point  is  that  the  President  can  cf)mi)letely  ignore  this  by  sending 
a  commission  and  saying,  "Well,  it  directs  me  to  have  only  a  chief  of 
mission  confirmed,  and  I  won't  have  a  chief  of  mission."  Do  you  see 
what  I  mean?  If  you  provide  for  the  administration  in  the  act,  then 
you  can  provide  that  those  administration  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Secretary  jVoheson.  I  do  not  think  this  will  cause  any  trouble  at  all. 
Senator. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  may  not  cause  any  trouble,  but  it  may, 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  think,  make  it  kind  of  tough  on  the  President  if.  for 
instance,  the  organization  does  not  follow  exactly  this  scheme,  and 
he  does  not  send  the  names  of  persons  up  here  to  the  Senate  because 
he  is  not  required  to.  I  would  make  our  instructions  to  the  President 
about  confirmation  very,  very  definite.  That  is  the  whole  purpose 
of  this. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  said  this:  "The  chief  of  any  adminis- 
tration, or  any  administrative  commission,  to  any  country  receiving 
assistance  *  *  *." 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  all  right.  That  leaves  it  to  the 
President  to  go  either  v:ay,  and  it  also  reserves  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion for  the  chiefs  who  are  directing  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  ]SIr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Achesox.  I  think  you  can  do  that,  or  you  could  say,  "Any 
person  in  charge  of  and  responsible  for  the  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  act  within  any  country  receiving  aid."  That  would 
be  the  chief  of  mission  or  the  head  of  a  commission,  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  would  not  mean  the  purchasing 
agent  in  the  subdivision  up  in  northern  Greece  ? 

Secretary  Achesox.  I  should  think  not.  I  would  hope  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

Secretary  Achesox.  I  think  Senator  Thomas'  suggestion  is  all 
right. 

Senator  Lodge.  "The  chief  of  any  mission  or  any  administrative 
commission  *  *  *." 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge's  amendment  is  amended  as  indi- 
cated. 

Senator  Connallt.  I  do  not  like  the  language — and  this  is  no  affront 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  State — "under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State."  Why  do  you  not  just  strike  that  out  and 
say,  "shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions relating  to  the  administration  of  this  act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe." 

You  are  lessening  the  President's  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
putting  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  do  it  if  it  is  done,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  of  high  importance,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  imnecessary. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  think  it  is  very  wise  to  do  that.  ]Mr. 
Secretary,  because  you  are  going  to  have  the  Army  mixed  up  in  this, 
are  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  Army  will  have  people  there. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  you  may  have  conflicts  of  authority. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  bypassing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now. 

Senator  Coxxally.  As  I  view  it.  this  whole  bill  is  based  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  President.  We  are  giving  him  this  money.  He 
is  responsible,  directly,  and  he  is  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. Why  introduce  another  element  and  another  factor  between 
him  and  the  Congress  in  the  responsibility  for  this  fund?  If  we 
put  that  clause  in  there,  anything  that  happens  can  be  laid  on  the 
State  Department  rather  than  on  the  President. 

The  Chairmax.  Did  I  understand  the  Secretary  had  no  objection  ? 

Secretary  Achesox.  Xo  objection  to  cutting  it  out. 

The  Chairmax.  Senator  Lodge,  you  have  no  objection? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  like  it  in  there,  myself,  but  1  am  not  going  to 
object. 

The  Chairmax.  We  will  take  it  out,  then,  and  the  amendment  we 
are  voting  on  reads  as  follows : 

The  chief  of  any  mission  or  any  administrative  commission  to  any  country 
receiving  assistance  under  this  act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions 
relating  to  the  administration  of  this  act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 
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Senator  Connally.  If  you  do  not  look  out  you  are  going  to  run  into 
difficulty,  because  somebody  will  be  contending  that  everybody  in  the 
military  group  or  everybody  on  the  mission  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  going  to  be  five  men  instead  of  one 
named  to  administer  this  thing,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  confirm 
one  and  not  the  other  four.  Do  you  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  Is  not  the  thought  to  confirm  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  rests  ? 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Senator  Hatcpi.  Tliat  is  what  you  want  to  say.  It  is  a  matter  of 
language. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  not  coiitemplated  that  you  are  going  to 
send  a  commission. 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  commission. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  think  if  we  had  stayed  with  the  first  one 
we  would  have  got  along  better  all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  language  that  you  have 
submitted,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  not  wide  open  for  pretty  broad  inclusions  ? 

Secretai-y  Acheson.  I  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  what  Senator  Lodge 
proposed. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  do  we  not  just  cut  out  the  administrative 
commission.  "The  chief  of  any  mission" — would  that  not  include  a 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes ;  it  would. 

Senator  Connally.  If  we  sent  a  commission,  would  that  not  be  a 
mission,  the  chief  of  which  would  have  to  be  confirmed  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas  is  the  one  whose  acquiescence  you 
have  to  flirt  with. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  all  right.  I  just  do  not  like  to  direct 
the  President  to  do  a  certain  thing  when  he  is  not  directed  in  the  law 
to  do  a  certain  thing. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  no  great  objection,  and  if  Senator 
Lodge  is  willing  again  to  permit  an  operation  on  the  language,  it  will 
read : 

The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  act 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  contemplated  here  that  to  Turkey  they  will 
not  send  any  mission,  but  that  the  Aml3assador  will  do  it.  Where  does 
that  leave  him  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  would  cover  him.  His  name  would  be  sent 
up  for  confirmation. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

You  went  through  the  Murray  amendments.  Was  there  anything  in 
the  balance  of  tlie  Murray  amendments  that  either  the  Secretary  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  approved  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Not  so  far  as  I  could  find. 

Senator  Hatch.  There  was  one  amendment  Senator  Lodge  said  the 
Senators  w^ere  interested  in. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 


Senator  Lodge.  There  was  an  amendment  on  which  the  Secretary 
expressed  no  opinion,  which  required  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
visit  this  part  of  the  world.  I  have  heard  that  discussed  by  members  of 
this  committee,  so  I  just  call  attention  to  that  fact. 

Senator  Connallt.  I  expressed  my  disagi-eement  with  that  amend- 
ment. I  just  suggested  that  to  have  the  President  vested  with  this  re- 
sponsibility and  then  to  have  two  congressional  committees  going  over 
there  smelling  around  would  not  help  things  any.  They  can  go  if  they 
want  to,  unofficially. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  still  think  my  original  proposition  on  that,  given 
to  you  people  several  months  ago,  should  be  considered,  but  not  in  con- 
nection with  this,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  Turkey, 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  these  congressional  committees 
travel  abroad  when  I  was  in  the  service,  and  it  is  true  that  the,  top  men 
are  awfully  glad  after  they  have  gone,  and  that  they  make  a  lot  of 
noise  and  they  make  a  damned  nuisance  out  of  themselves  in  a  great 
many  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  outside  of  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. They  are  not  in  the  executive  branch  setup,  and  they  do  bring 
in  sort  of  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  the  people  can  talk  to  them,  any- 
body who  has  a  gripe  can  talk  to  them,  and  I  think  it  is  part  of  the 
strength  of  our  system  that  we  have  a  system  of  government  in  which 
we  can  criticize  ourselves. 

I  think  if  Hitler  had  had  a  lot  of  Congressmen  sticking  their  noses 
into  all  his  activities  he  might  not  have  made  so  many  mistakes.  The 
dictatorial  system  does  not  always  work,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
Army  developed  this  system  of  rotation  of  troops  is  an  illustration.  I 
do  not  think  that  would  ever  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Members  of  Congress  visiting. 

I  have  every  personal  reason  to  be  opposed  to  it,  because  on  one  oc- 
casion I  had  to  be  the  waterboy  and  arrange  for  the  entertainment 
of  these  birds,  and  I  loiow  what  a  damned  nuisance  it  is.  Also,  I  do 
think  it  can  do  some  good. 

Senator  Wiley.  May  I  put  in  my  2  cents'  worth  on  this  amendment 
here  suggested?  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  assume  from  what 
you  have  said  that  you  would  join  me  in  what  I  tried  to  say  several 
months  ago,  that  this  earth  was  so  big,  and  yet  so  small,  that  it  ought 
to  be  divided  into  segments,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  ought  to  have  certain  portions  of  the  earth  that  they 
can  get  acquainted  with — for  instance,  South  America,  northern  Eu- 
rope and  Britain,  and  the  Far  East ;  and,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  it 
should  not  any  .longer  simply  be  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
former  chairman  who  should  take  part  in  those  things  because,  wise  as 
they  are,  they  cannot  get  acquainted  as  you  could  be  if  you  sent  down, 
say,  to  South  America,  a  group,  or  you  sent  to  the  Far  East  a  group. 

I  am  not  talking  about  military  visitations,  visiting  the  military,  I 
am  talking  about  getting  acquainted  with  and  becoming  more  or  less 
experts  in  the  affairs  of  the  earth  that  way,  and  the  State  Department 
can  take  notice  and  they  could  do  a  good  job  in  arranging  it  when  Con- 
gress is  over. 
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Senator  Connally.  Let  me  suggest  right  there  that  in  lines  8  and 
10  you  are  permitting  these  committees  to  go  over  there  and  smell 
around  and  then  come  back  and  make  full  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  to  the  administration  of  this  act.  The  President 
is  required  to  do  that  now  under  the  act,  and  if  they  should  come  back 
and  make  a  slathering  sort  of  a  report  you  would  have  endless  debate 
that  would  embarrass  the  whole  program  and  would  cast  odium  on 
us  in  many  ways. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  am  not 
urging  this  amendment  at  all.  I  have  not  moved  its  adoption,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  would  vote  for  it.  I  made  my  statement  as  a  result  of 
Senator  Connally's  statement  that  he  thought  it  was  always  an  un- 
fortunate thing  to  have  these  men  go  out. 

Senator  Connally.  I  did  not  mean  it  so  broadly.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances that  would  warrant  it.  I  do  not  think  this  sort  of  bill  is  the 
one  to  try  out  on  the  dog. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Senator  can  always  travel  at  his  own  expense 
and  go  and  visit  these  countries  if  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Thomas  of  LTtah.  Have  we  not  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
provided  for  this  sort  of  thing  whenever  the  committee  decides  it 
should  be  done  ? 

The  CHAiRMAisr.  It  not  only  is  in  the  act,  but  it  is  almost  a  mandate  in 
the  act.  I  think  that  is  really  a  complete  answer  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  so.  I  was  not  urging  this  thing.  I  was  bring- 
ing this  little  item  out  of  my  own  experience  when  I  thought  it  had 
done  some  good. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  Murray  amendments  that  any 
Senator  wishes  to  press  ? 

Without  objection,  we  will  set  this  file  of  Murray  amendments 
aside. 

Senator  Connally.  We  passed  over  a  couple  of  amendments  while 
you  were  gone. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  killing  all  the  Murray  amendments. 

lodge  amendment  "b" 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  one  amendment  which  I  have  withdrawn, 
and  there  are  two  which  I  would  like  to  move  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Senator;  go  to  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Amendment  "B"  would  go  on  page  5,  at  the  end  of 
line  8,  and  I  will  read  it: 

On  page  5,  before  the  period  in  line  8,  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following : 
"and  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government 
by  any  other  foreign  government. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  worked  out  this  language  with  Mr.  Acheson's 
office.  When  I  first  proposed  this  amendment  at  the  public  hearing, 
the  Secretary  said  he  approved  of  it  in  principle,  and  then  I  sent  the 
language  down  and  he  approved  of  it  in  principle,  so  I  think  it  has 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 

Senator  George.  I  second  it. 
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The  CiiAiRMAisr.  Is  there  further  discussion?  Those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  amendment  is  adopted. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  said  while  you  were  out  of  the  room  that  I  had 
decided  to  withdraw  my  amendment  setting  up  a  tax  system  in  these 
countries,  because  the  Secretary  said  they  intended  to  do  this  and  they 
were  confident  of  getting  those  assurances  from  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, but  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  and  wound  local  pride  to 
have  it  put  in  the  law,  so  that  is  out. 

LODGE  AMENDMENT  "a" 

That  leaves  one  more  amendment,  amendment  "A,"  which  would  go 
right  after  this  amendment  "B"  which  we  have  adopted : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  which  shall  have  the  object 
(a)  of  px'omoting  the  continuance  or  expansion  of  any  totalitarian  purpose  or 
goal,  whether  communistic  or  fascistic;  or  (b)  of  rejecting  the  proposition  that 
individuals  have  inalienable  rights  and  must  be  both  free  and  the  masters  of  their 
government. 

I  submitted  the  gist  of  that  to  the  Secretary  yesterday,  and  while 
he  did  not  commit  himself  on  the  exact  wording,  he  did  approve  of 
it  in  principle. 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  will  not  offer  any  objection. 

Senator  Connallt.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  imph^  that  if  you 
do  not  adopt  it,  the  President  will  go  down  there  and  use  some  of  these 
funds  for  the  establishments  of  these  totalitarian  purposes,  which  we 
all  knoAv  he  will  not  do.  I  think  that  is  just  a  little  bit  unnecessary  and 
goes  a  little  too  far.  The  presumption  there  would  be,  by  those  who 
want  to  criticize  it,  that  we  are  preventing  him  from  doing  what  he 
might  otherwise  do.  With  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  provision  to  insert,  even  though  it  has 
some  part  of  the  blessing,  or  a  little  bit  of  the  blessing,  of  the  State 
Department. 

^  Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  State  Department  par- 
ticeps  criminis  in  this  thing.  Of  course,  if  the  President  signs  this  bill 
with  this  amendment  in  it,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  reflection  on  him. 

Senator  Connallt.  He  will  have  to  sign  whatever  we  give  him.  He 
cannot  pick  out  what  will  come  to  him. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Senators  what  my  reason  is 
for  offering  this  thing.  The  argument  has  been  raised  in  the  country, 
and  also  among  the  members  of  the  Senate — I  have  heard  it  and  I  am 
sure  you  all  have — that  we  are  against  communism  in  the  Near  East, 
but  we  are  for  it  in  China  and  we  are  shipping  machine  tools  and 
generators  to  Russia  and  we  help  Tito,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
people — and  I  get  it  from  my  correspondence — who  do  not  want  to  see 
this  aid  used  to  promote  ideologies  that  are  hateful  to  us,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  in  Yugoslavia  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  think  that  that  has  to  be  done. 

Senator  Connallt.  That  was  UNRRA ;  it  was  not  us. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  think  it  was  our  money. 

Senator  Connallt.  It  was,  largely. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  feel  that  this  prohibition  on  communism  will  strike 
a  very  responsive  chord  with  a  great  many  people  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Connally.  You  will  have  this,  whether  communistic  or 
f  ascistic.  You  will  have  a  large  group  claimxing  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent may  support  the  Government  of  Greece,  that  that  is  a  f  ascistic 
government,  and  just  raise  all  sorts  of  hell  about  such  an  amendment. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  would  be  true  if  I  said  "which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  *  *  *."  I  said,  "which  shall  have  the  object." 
Certainly  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  which  has  the  object  of  pro- 
moting communism  or  fascism.  You  may  do  things  which  will  have 
that  effect,  and  of  course  you  are  going  to  have  to  work  with  a  lot  of 
totalitarian  methods  over  there.  In  quite  a  different  sense  all  armies  are 
totalitarian,  so  far  as  that  goes.  The  system  we  have  under  the  Atomic 
lEnergy  Commission  is  totalitarian.  I  think  when  you  have  "the  object" 
that  woi-d  utterly  eliminates  any  possibility  of  hampering  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  not  get  some  possible  misconception 
under  (b) ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  showed  this  amendment  to  some  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  this  came  from  those  conversations.  They  said  that  they 
thought  it  was  time  we  said  something  positive  about  our  own  system, 
that  we  ought  to  make  American  democracy  an  export  doctrine,  that 
the  Christian  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  man  was  the  most  revolutionary 
in  the  world,  yet  we  have  seemed  to  hide  it,  and  we  have  allowed  the 
Russians  to  get  going  with  their  communistic  doctrine,  and  they  would 
like  to  see  something  on  the  plus  side  and  for  the  thing  we  stand  for. 

That  was  a  simple  idea,  and  when  I  started  writing  it  it  was  not  so 
simple,  because  you  do  not  want  to  put  in  anything  that  makes  it  look 
as  though  we  are  trying  to  force  democracy  down  their  throats,  and  T 
did  not  want  to  put"  it  in  the  Preamble,  because,  after  all,  the  purpose 
of  this  act  is  not  to  bring  democracy  to  the  Greeks.  We  would  not  have 
any  right  spending  public  funds  for  that.  So  this  was  the  only  way 
I  could  .o-et  at  the  idea. 

Senator  Cox  x ally.  You  have  your  quota  of  one  amendment.  Why 
do  you  not  withdraw  this  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  No  ;  I  do  not  want  to  withdraw  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  thought.  I  think  it  will  startle  people  over  there ;  this  fact 
that  we  have  put  communism  and  fascism  together  in  one  sentence 
is  going  to  be  a  very  startling  thing.  There  is  a  lot  of  idealism  in  this 
bill,  and  we  ought  to  say  so,  and  make  it  apparent  that  there  is  an 
idealistic  element  in  this  proposition. 

I  believe  that  this  language  will  be  very  useful  to  the  chief  of  the 
mission.  I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it.  He  may  frame  it  and  stick 
it  over  his  desk. 

Senator  Connally.  The  commissioner,  when  he  goes  over,  will  have 
instructions  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  they 
will  not  be  to  foment  fascism  or  communism. 

general  LINCOLN   AS   A  WITNESS 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  a  quorum.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
are  now  through  with  all  amendments  that  have  been  submitted  except 
the  one  from  Senator  Lodge,  which  we  are  now  on,  and  Senator  John- 
son's, and  Senator  Pepper's  substitute.  We  have  no  quorum,  and  can- 
not act.  Since  we  have  cleared  the  track  to  that  extent,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  if  we  meet  tomonow  morning  at  10  o'clock  we  can  have  the  Secre- 
tary here  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  finish  the  job  by  noon  on  the 
amendments.  So  I  suggest  that  we  recess  now,  but  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Secretai-y  Patterson  has  just  called  in  and  said 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  has  called  him  back  this 
afternoon ;  that  he  can  probably  get  here  by  3  :30,  but  that  he  could 
send  some  of  his  experts  at  2  o'clock  if  that  is  what  you  want.  He  men- 
tioned General  Lincoln  in  particular,  who  is  his  chief  military  adviser, 
I  think,  in  respect  to  these  details. 

Senator  George,  3'ou  want  the  Secretary,  however;  do  you  not? 

Senator  George.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  him,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  any  difference. 

Senator  Connally.  We  will  probably  get  a  more  limited  discussion 
from  General  Lincoln  than  we  would  from  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary was  here  the  other  day  and  he  made  a  general  sort  of  statement. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  strategic  matters,  it  seems  to  me  that 
General  Lincoln  might  fill  the  bill,  and  let  the  Secretary,  if  he  wants 
to,  come  up  tomorrow  and  OK  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  General  Lincoln  is  a  better  witness  for  Sena- 
tor Lodge  than  the  Secretary.  The  only  thing  I  wanted  to  be  very  sure 
of  was  that  Senator  George  had  what  he  wanted  in  this  connection. 
It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  to  have  the  Secretary  here  at  3 :30. 

Senator  George.  That  will  press  him  pretty  hard.  He  cannot  tell 
when  he  is  going  to  get  rid  of  a  committee  over  on  the  House  side, 
any  more  than  he  could  over  here.  So  I  think  you  had  better  just  let 
General  Lincoln  come  on.  ]May  be  I  might  ask  him  a  question.  I  do  not 
know.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  is  what  you  are  going  to  take  out 
of  your  stockpile  and  what  you  are  going  to'take  out  of  the  Army,  and 
how  much  of  this  money  is  going  to  be  f imneled  back  into  the  Army 
for  them  to  go  ahead  and  spend. 

The  Cpiairman.  Suppose  we  have  General  Lincoln  at  2  o'clock,  and 
then  we  will  see  if  beyond  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Secretary. 

We  will  recess  until  2  o'clock.  You  ask  General  Lincoln  to  be  here 
at  2  o'clock,  and  tell  the  Secretary  we  will  send  word  over  there  if  we 
need  him. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.  of  the  same  day. ) 

after  recess 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2  p.m..  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  think  the  committee  can  come  to  order. 
We  will  make  the  record  for  those  who  are  missing. 
^  General  Lincoln,  will  you  take  a  seat  at  the  table  with  your  asso- 
ciates, and  will  you  identify  yourself  and  your  associates  for  the 
record  ? 

STATEMENT   OF  BRIG.    GETT.    GEOEGE   A.    LINCOLN,    PLANS   AND 
OPERATIONS  GROUP,  WAR  DEPARTMENT  GENERAL  STAFF 

General  Lincoln.  I  am  Brigadier  General  Lincoln,  of  the  Plans 
and  Operations  Group,  War  Department  Staff,  and  have  with  me 
General  Reber,  of  the  Legislative  Liaison  Division,  War  Department, 
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and  Colonel  Offer,  of  the  Service  Supply  and  Procurement  Division 
of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  you  to  come  down  today  chiefly  because 
Senator  Lodge  had  some  questions  he  wanted  to  submit  to  you, 
and  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Senator  Lodge. 

STRATEGIC  IMPLICATIOlSrS  OF   MmOLE  EAST 

Senator  Lodge.  I  wanted  you  to  make  a  statement,  as  complete  as  you 
could  without,  of  course,  violating  any  military  secrets,  as  to  the  broad 
strategic  implications  of  the  area  that  is  under  discussion  before  this 
committee  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  us  where 
any  troops  may  be  located  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  do  think 
it  would  be  very  useful  to  have  you  expound  on  the  strategic  implica- 
tions of  that  whole  Middle  Eastern  area,  in  terms  of  land,  air,  and 
sea  activities. 

General  Lincoln.  If  I  may  go  ahead,  I  apologize,  gentlemen,  for 
not  bringing  a  map,  but  I  remembered  your  map  and  that  that  it 
included  the  whole  Middle  East  on  a  very  good  map.  I  have  just 
sent  for  one  which  should  be  here  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement  in  your  own 
words  and  in  any  way  you  want  to. 

General  Lincoln.  All  right;  if  I  may  start  by  saying  that  this 
situation  we  face  at  the  present  time  we  in  the  War  Department,  the 
military  people,  consider  is  what  you  might  call  subversive  war.  We 
are  in  an  ideological  struggle,  apparently.  The  stakes  of  the  struggle 
are  such  that  they  may  possibly  come  out  so  that  the  o]:)position  attain 
all  their  ends  by  means  short  of  war,  and  we  are  left  in  a  position 
where  we  will  be  unable  to  fight  even  if  we  wanted  to  or  desired  to. 

In  the  broad,  the  big  picture,  we  feel  that  Greece,  Turkey,  even 
the  ^Middle  East,  have  got  to  be  viewed  always  in  the  light  of  the 
global  situation.  It  happens  that  we  are  having  a  little  trouble  about 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  just  one  of  the 
keys  on  the  keyboard  of  this  world  piano  that  is  being  played  at  the 
present  time.  Anything  that  happens  in  Greece  and  Turkey  inevitably 
has  an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East,  on  western  Europe,  and 
clear  around  into  the  Pacific,  because  all  these  peoples  are  watching 
what  the  United  States  is  doing.  They  are  watching  what  Russia  is 
doing;  they  are  watching  which  way  the  peoples  move,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  if  the  countries  of  the  world  lose  confidence  in  us  they  may 
in  effect  pass  under  the  Iron  Curtain  without  any  pressure  other  than 
subversive  pressure  being  put  on  them. 

This  thing  that  I  have  said  is  a]iproximatelv  what  Mr.  Acheson  said 
the  other  day.  He  pointed  out  that  we  ended  this  war  with  two  nations 
and  only  two  great  nations  left  in  the  world,  and  we  face  a  situation 
that  we  have  not  seen  sinc«  the  days  of  Rome  and  Carthage — and  we 
know  what  happened  to  Carthage. 

Xow,  as  to  the  strategic  situation : 

( Discussion  was  off  the  record. ) 

The  Chairman.  Senator  George,  do  you  wish  to  submit  some 
questions  ? 
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DISCUSSION    OF    MILITARY   SUPPLIES 


Senator  George.  Xo,  I  do  not  think  I  do,  unless  you  could  tell  me, 
going  back  to  the  basis  of  this  bill,  what  militaiy  supplies  and  froni 
what  sources  we  intend  to  supply  them  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

General  Lincoln.  I  can  generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  Are  there  any  specifications  made  up  generally? 

General  Lincoln.  As  to  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  I  am  going  to  repeat 
in  part  what  he  said  to  start  this  thing  off.  We  have  a  general  estimatey 
in  broad  categoiies,  of  these  supplies,  arising  in  part  from  our  own 
determinations — ayc  have  an  attache  office  in  Greece,  for  instance,  who 
has  looked  mto  the  situation — and  in  part  from  information  available 
from  the  British.  We  have,  in  general  confidence  with  the  British, 
because  they  pinch  their  pennies  when  they  give  things  to  other  people, 
too,  felt  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  check  all  that  in  detail  oui"selves- 
They  break  down  into  categories  something  like  this :  Weapons ;  ammu- 
nition for  the  weapons;  vehicles,  petroleum  oils  and  lubricants,  gas 
and  other  things;  clothing;  food;  liorses  and  mules;  and  engineering 
supplies,  roaclbuilding  equipment^  and  that  sort  of  equipment.  Those 
eight  catiegories  I  am  thinking  of. 

The  cost  of  those  things,  or  any  one  of  them,  breaks  into  three  parts. 
Before  I  say  that,  let  me  say  that  in  figuring  these  supplies  you  also 
have  to  figure  the  replacement  and  maintenance.  It  is  no  good,  for 
instance,  just  to  give  a  man  a  jeep  or  sell  him  a  jeep,  or  sell  him  100 
jeeps.  He  has  to  fight  this  campaign  for  a  year,  and  we  know  on  the 
average  that  it  may  be  that  during  that  period  10  of  those  will  ger 
wrecked  and  you  will  need  lOU  spark  plugs  and  so  on,  so  you  have  to 
figure  in  maintenance  as  well  as  the  original  supplies. 

The  cost  breaks  down  into  three  parts.  There  is  the  original  cost  of 
the  item,  whatever  it  is.  There  is  the  cost  of  repairing.  It  has  been  out 
in  the  field  and  you  have  to  tune  it  up  a  bit.  There  is  the  cost  of  pack- 
ing and  crating  it  and  there  is  the  cost  of  shipping  it.  Ocean  trans- 
portation costs  money.  There  are  those  three  items.  As  to  the  cost  of 
repairing,  packing,  crating  and  shipping,  even  if  we  gave  the  goods, 
so  to  speak,  you  still  would  ha\e  to  pay  that. 

Then  we  come  back  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  items.  On  food,  clothings 
horses  and  mules,  petroleum  oils  and  lubricants,  you  can  see  right 
away  that  that  has  to  come  from  the  open  market.  The  Army  has  no- 
horses  and  mules.  We  have  eliminated  the  cavalry.  Those  have  to  come 
from  the  open  market.  And  on  food,  for  instance,  we  just  keep  90 
days  supplies  for  our  own  troops,  or  something  like  that.  The  same 
with  the  gasoline. 

On  the  other  items,  we  go  and  look  for  them,  and  we  have  looked  into 
the  matter.  On  the  basis  of  the  limited  information  we  have  there  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  it  surplus.  For  instance,  you  want  radios. 
Or,  to  pick  a  better  example,  motor  transportation.  In  general  the 
Army  is  short  motor  transportation.  We  have  gotten  rid  of  most  of  our 
surplus.  In  fact,  in  those  things  we  did  not  have  very  much  surplus.  We 
used  it  up  during  the  war. 

Senator  George.  So  we  would  not  have  very  much  surplus  supplies 
to  draw  on  to  furnish  and  to  equip  the  Greek  or  the  Turkish  Army  i 
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General  Lincoln.  No,  sir.  Wliat  it  amounts  to  is  that  we  are  taking 
it  out  of  the  Army  active  stocks  and  it  will  have  to  be  replaced.  We  were 
pushed  pretty  hard,  you  know,  to  get  rid  of  any  surplus.  We  overdid  it 
in  spots. 

Senator  Geokge.  So  that  most  of  it  would  really  have  to  come  out  of 
open  market  operations? 

General  Lincoln.  Yes,  sir.  The  most  efficient  way  to  do  it  would  be  to 
take  it  out  of  Army  stocks,  probably,  and  replace  them.  For  instance, 
•we  have  it  in  a  depot  now.  Some  of  it  would  not  be  used  imtil  a  year 
from  now.  vShip  that  to  Greece,  and  replace  it  by  purchases  that  get  in 
within  the  year. 

Senator  George.  No  considerable  part  of  it  would  come  out  of  sur- 
pluses ? 

General  Lincoln.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  go  in  this  investiga- 
tion, the  answer  I  have  gotten  from  our  experts  is  just  a  few  percent, 
and  we  have  looked  a  long  while  to  find  that. 

Senator  George.  Thank  you  very  much. 

TAKE  OVER  FROM  BRITISH  MILITARY 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  one  more  question :  General,  I  am  told  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through  the  British 
Army,  is  in  control  of  all  military  matters  in  Greece,  including  the  air 
fields  which  were  built  with  American  money.  Will  we  take  these  con- 
trols over  entirely,  or  will  it  be  a  joint  operation  with  the  American 
representative  in  senior  position  because  of  our  preponderant  military 
effort? 

General  Lincoln.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  War's  expressed  view 
has  been  that  we  should  give  this  assistance  with  a  minimum  of  per- 
sonnel and  sort  of  minimum  ostentation  and  fussing  with  the  Greeks, 
while  still  assuring  that  American  resources  were  expended  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  we 
would  take  over  anything.  Senator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  British  are  doing  it  by  some  moral  suasion  in  advising  the 
Greeks,  who  are  really  running  the  air  fields.  "N^Hien  you  begin  to  go  in 
and  run  an  air  field  yourself  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  and  takes  a  lot  of 
people.  It  is  better  if  you  get  hometown  people  to  do  all  the  work  and 
you  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  technique  of  operations  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Senator  George.  General,  you  would  not  expect  Britain  to  leave 
much  of  her  military  equipment  in  Greece  if  she  moved  out,  would  you  ? 

General  Lincoln.  To  begin  with,  they  have  left  there  a  compara- 
tivelv  small  force.  T  do  not  know  how  many,  but  it  is  four  battalions. 
Well,  four  battalions  plus  the  normal  British  supporting  troops  is 
considerably  less  than  10,000  men. 

We  got  some  inkling  that  their  plan,  included  in  all  these  estimates 
of  theirs.  Avas  the  idea  that  they  counted  on  leaving  some  things  that 
were  in  their  depots.  Those  have  been  takeii  account  of.  There  was  not 
verv  much  in  their  depots.  They  stripped  them  down. 

Then  I  want  to  differentiate  between  the  brigade  they  have  and  the 
British  mission,  which  we  expect  to  stay. 

Senator  George.  How  large  is  the  mission  ? 
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BRITISH  CREATION  OF  GREEK  ARMY 

General  Lincoln,  The  mission  is  several  hundred  officers  and  men. 
It  has  not  been  doing  badly  with  the  Greek  Army.  After  all,  they  had 
the  job  of  setting  up  the  army  from  scratch. 

Senator  Wiley.  The  British  did,  you  say  ? 

General  Lincoln.  Yes,  When  the  British  went  in  there  as  the  Ger- 
mans went  out,  what  you  had  was  a  country  without  even  a  street- 
sweeper  in  it.  The  Government  was  gone,  the  whole  Greek  Govern- 
ment ;  all  the  organs  of  Government  were  gone  and  had  to  be  recreated, 
and  there  was  no  Greek  Army  as  such,  no  Greek  Air  Force,  and  no 
Greek  Na^^,  They  had  to  start  from  scratch, 

greek  naval  situation 

Senator  George.  Have  the  Greeks  any  navy  now  ? 

General  Lincoln,  They  have  a  small  navy,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  destroyers,  some  minesweepers,  a  few  what  we  call  amphibious 
craft,  I  think  three  landing  craft  tank,  and  a  few  other  odds  and  ends. 
They  have  been  emplo^^ed  in  running  supplies,  I  think,  and  a  few 
troops,  to  Salonika  from  the  Athens  area  and  in  a  little  minesweeping, 
and  have  made  some  attempt  to  stop  these  bandits  who  have  been  run- 
ning aromid  and  doing  a  little  overseas  movement,  running  up  and 
down  the  coast  in  these  little  Greek  boats  that  they  call  caiques. 

Senator  George,  I  saw  yesterday  or  the  day  before  where  the  Greek 
Army  or  Navy  had  announced  that  the}'  had  perfected  a  blockade  of 
their  coast. 

General  Lincoln,  They  may  have  gotten  that  buttoned  up.  There 
was  a  while  there  when  the  Greeks  did  not  even  have  control  of  their 
own  mnerseas.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  problems  where  there  is  not 
enough  diesel  oil  to  run  the  ships,  which  is  one  of  the  things  you  run 
into. 

Senator  George,  Are  they  not  accessible  to  the  oil  there  in  the  Middle 
East? 

General  Lincoln.  They  have  no  oil  of  their  own  and  they  have  to  buy 
it,  or  someone  will  have  to  give  it  to  them,  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  George,  They  have  to  buy  all  their  fuel  oil  ? 

General  Lincoln,  All  their  fuel  oil ;  yes,  sir, 

condition  or  greek  air  force 

Senator  George.  How  are  they  fixed  on  planes  ? 

General  Lincoln.  They  have  a  small  Air  Force  which  the  British 
have  created  or  helped  them  create,  I  think  it  is  about  50  planes,  con- 
sisting of  recomiaissance  planes  and  a  few  old-fashioned  British 
fighters,  which  are  all  right  for  the  sort  of  work  they  have  to  do  in  the 
mountains.  These  reconnaissance  planes  are.  to  some  extent,  useful 
to  fly  over  and  look  down  and  find  out  what  is  going  on,  and  to  work 
air-ground  communication  with  the  Greek  Army,  and  to  do  some 
bombing  and  a  little  strafing,  and  in  certain  areas  they  are  effective. 
In  other  areas  it  does  not  work  very  well.  You  envisage  a  country  that 
is  on  about  a  45-degree  angle.  Planes  cannot  get  down  in  the  valleys, 
and  there  is  not  much  value  to  chasing  single  individuals  with  air- 
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planes  and  it  is  not  nmnerative  to  drop  a  load  of  bomljs  trying  to  catcli 
one  man. 

If  I  may,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  the  rest  of  this  Middle 
Eastern  country. 

(Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  Senator  George  ? 

Senator  George.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  any  Senator 
wants  to  ask  ? 

(Discussion  was  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairjnian.  Is  there  anything  else  that  anybody  wants  to  ask 
General  Lincoln?  If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 

May  I  ask  the  cormnittee  if  they  still  wish  Secretary  Patterson? 

Senator  Lodge.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  through,  then,  for  the  afternoon. 

General  Lincoln.  May  I  say  one  thing,  sir.  I  hope  the  committee 
understood  that  Secretary  Patterson  was  already  pinned  down  by  a 
committee  at  the  House.  I  am  just  a  very  poor  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Wliereupon,  at  3 :20  p.m.  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  reconvene 
on  the  following  day,  Thursday,  April  3,  1947,  at  10  a.m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  committee 
room,  the  Capitol,  at  10  a.m..  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

Also  present:  The  Honorable  Dean  Acheson,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State. 

UNITED   NAITONS  AMENDMENT 

The  Chaie3ian.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  us  take  up  the  veto  amendment  first,  or  ^vhatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  Have  you  seen  the  form  in  which  we  rather  informally  agreed 
upon  this  here  last  night,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  I  got  it  late  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  comment  on  it  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion here  about  it.  May  I  give  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 

I  understood,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  right  of 
decision  on  this  matter  ought  to  be  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Acheson.  And  not  in  the  Government,  and  therefore  what 
I  am  saying  is  based  on  that  view  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  about  that  at  all. 

In  paragrapli  2,  as  drafted,  it  was  felt  that  what  the  U.IST.  was  going 
to  decide  could  be  made  somewhat  clearer,  so  we  have  put  down  these 
words  which  you  have  before  you : 

If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  finding  by  the 
Security  Council  (with  respect  to  which  the  United  States  waives  its  right  to 
exercise  a  veto)  or  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  would  substantially  duplicate  the  aid  authorized 
under  this  Act,  or  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  is  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  such  aid. 

We  suggest  that,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  focus  the  United 
Nations  on  the  two  essential  points.  One  is  that  they  find  that  what  they 
are  doing  would  substantially  duplicate  what  we  are  tii'ing  to  do.  or 
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that  what  they  are  doing  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  we  are  author- 
ized to  do  under  the  act. 

Senator  Connally.  You  mean,  if  they  find  that  what  they  are  doing 
is  incompatible  with  what  we  are  doing,  or  the  other  way  around  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  they  find  either  that  assistance  which  they 
are  furnishing  will  duplicate  what  we  are  doing  they  will  tell  us  to 
stop,  or  if  they  have  some  other  kind  of  action  which  they  think  is 
incompatible  w4th  our  continuing  the  aid  under  the  act  they  will  tell 
us  that.  They  will  say,  "It  is  inconsistent  for  you  to  go  ahead  and  do 
what  you  are  doing." 

PURPOSE  or  AMENDIVIENT 

Senator  Connally.  I  think  your  proposal  weakens  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  say  in  this  amendment,  "All  right, 
UNO.  If  you  want  us  to  quit,  you  first  take  over  yourself,  and  then 
we  will  quit."  But  you  give  them  there  the  right  to  veto  our  action 
without  doing  very  much ;  do  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator  Connally.  We  have 
two  ideas  here.  One  is  that  if  they  want  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
they  say,  "Wliat  we  are  going  to  do  is  duplicating  what  you  are  doing," 
or  "We  want  to  do  something  quite  different,"  and  they  say,  "Your 
action  is  inconsistent  with  U.N,  action." 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  the  word  "duplicates."  I  do  not  think 
that  is  broad  enough.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  whether  it  is  dupli- 
cated. It  is  a  question  of  whether  it  adequately  substitutes  for  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Meets  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Smith.  Might  I  ask  if  the  Secretary  objects  to  the  form 
that  we  discussed  last  night  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  presenting  this  as  a  preferable  suggestion. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  we  hear  it  again  ? 

The  Chairman.  "If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the  United 
Nations  of  a  finding  by  the  Security  Council  (with  respect  to  which 
the  United  States  waives  its  right  to  exercise  a  veto)  or  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  would  substantially  duplicate  the  aid  authorized 
under  this  act,  or  that  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  is  incom- 
patible with  the  continuance  of  such  aid." 

Mr.  Secretary,  instead  of  saying  "would  substantially  duplicate" 

Secretary  Acheson.  "Would  be  an  adequate  substitute  for"  ? 

The  Chairman  (continuing.)  "Would  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
the  aid  authorized  under  this  act." 

Senator  Smith.  Then,  as  I  understand  that,  they  would  have  to  have 
some  substitute.  They  could  not  simply  say,  "We  do  not  approve  of 
what  you  are  doing."  You  would  not  let  them  say  that? 

The  Chairman.  They  can  say  that  under  this  last  sentence. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Under  the  last  one  they  would  have  to  take 
some  action  which  is  inconsistent.  We  just  did  not  want  to  create  a 
situation  where  nobody  does  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Tliat  is  OK.  Let  me  get  that  language — 
"that  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  would  be  an  adequate 
substitute"  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Somebody  may  haggle  over  "substitute" ;  "would 
adequately  meet  the  situation". 
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Senator  Lodge.  "Would  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  sitnation". 

Senator  George.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  What  is  "the  situa- 
tion''? "*  *  *  would  be  an  adequate  substitute  of  the  aid  under  the 
Act".  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairmax.  Say  that  one  again. 

Senator  George.  "*  *  *  that  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
Xations  would  be  an  adequate  substitute  of  the  aid  authorized  under 
this  act". 

Senator  Barkley.  Do  you  not  want  to  use  "for"  instead  of  "of"  ? 

Senator  George.  "*  *  *  for  the  aid  authorized  under  this  act,  or 
that  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  is  incompati1:>le  with  con- 
tinued *  *  *" — I  want  to  say  right  there,  ]\Ir.  Secretary,  that  that 
brings  up  another  question.  I  will  stand  on  my  own  on  that — "actions 
to  be  taken".  I  do  not  want  the  United  Nations  to  approach  this  thing 
as  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

AX  accomplished  fact 

Senator  Coxxallt.  We  are  the  ones  approaching  it  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  We  are  not  going  to  quit  until  they  have  done  something. 

Senator  George,  I  said  I  was  going  to  offer  that  on  my  own.  I  want 
you  gentlemen  to  go  on  record.  I  am  going  to  the  Senate  floor  on  that. 

The  Chairmax.  So  am  I,  aiid  I  am  joining  you  on  that. 

Is  that  satisfactory ;  "*  *  *  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  would 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  aid  authorized  under  this  act"  ? 

Senator  White.  I  have  a  better  one.  Simply  say  that  "the  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  would  adequatelv  provide  the 
aid  *  *  *"  .' 

Senator  George.  I  would  not  object  to  that  at  all. 

The  Chairmax.  "*  *  *  would  adequately  provide  the  aid  authorized 
by  this  act". 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  think,  ]Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  done 
away  entirely  with  the  concept  of  "undesirable",  the  last  word  in  your 
suggestion  yesterday.  You  pinned  this  upon  definite  actions  in  spirit 
of  substitutes  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  you  wiped  out  the  unneces- 
sary and  the  undesirable  features  which  are  general  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  are  extremely  strong  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

The  Chairmax.  I  do  not  follow  that.  Senator  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  mean  simpl}^  this,  that  this  pi'ovides  for 
a  quid  pro  quo  in  every  action,  Avhere  that  j^esterday  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  that  which  we  are  doing  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  that 
which  we  are- doing  is  midesirable,  and  that  is  the  spirit  you  wanted  to 
leave.  You  wanted  to  leave  it  to  the  United  Nations  to  pass  judgment, 
not  as  to  whether  we  had  given  them  6  bushels  of  potatoes  which  it 
was  provided  to  give  each  one  and  they  are  going  to  give  6  bushels  of 
sometliing  else.  "Incompatible"  to  me  is  not  as  nice  a  word  as  eitlier 
"unnecessary"  or  "undesirable." 

Secretary  Achesox.  Both  ideas  were  intended  to  be  in  there.  Sena- 
tor. The  basic  thought  on  which  we  are  operating  was  to  prevent  a  gap 
here  in  which  nobody  does  anything  about  it.  Now,  if  the  United  Na- 
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tions  acts  and  says  what  we  have  done  is  inconsistent  with  what  they 
are  doing,  then  we  stop  what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Smith.  And  we  leave  that  to  them.  "We  do  not  have  any 
review  of  that.  If  they  say,  "We  have  done  this"  we  accept  that. 

Secretary  Acheson",  They  make  a  finding  that  action  taken  by  them 
is  incompatible  with  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  objection  to  the  language  we  all 
agreed  on  last  night?  Let  us  go  back  to  that. 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  ask  a  question  first.  Under  your  draft 
you  allow  the  United  Nations  just  to  do  something  and  find  that  is 
incompatible,  and  out  we  go.  You  do  not  require  that  it  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute,  except  in  the  first  part.  In  the  second  part  you  do  not 
put  that  condition  on  it,  that  they  must  do  something  that  is  compara- 
ble with  what  we  are  doing. 

THE   CHAIRMAN   AGREES  WITH   SENATOR  GEORGE 

Tlie  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  I  agree  with 
Walter  George  totally  at  this  point. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  know  what  Senator  George  wants  at 
this  point.  He  refuses  to  tell  me  what  he  wants. 

Senator  George.  It  would  not  do  any  good.  I  will  tell  you  later. 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  idea  was  that  we  were  to  leave  to  the 
United  Nations  two  principal  approaches  to  this.  One  is  that  they 
wanted  to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  if  so,  OK. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  their  own  way. 

Senator  Smith.  And  in  their  own  judgment.  We  do  not  review  their 
actions. 

Secretary  Acheson.  "\'\'liat  we  have  tried  to  say  here  is.  if  they  find 
that  what  they  want  to  do  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  what  we  want 
to  do,  we  quit. 

Second,  they  may  not  want  to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  They 
may  want  to  do  something  different.  All  right.  If  they  do  something- 
different  and  then  tell  us  that,  having  done  that,  it  is  inconsistent  for 
us  to  go  along,  then  we  quit.  That  is  where  the  idea  of  the  "undesira- 
ble" part  comes  in. 

We  do  not  want  to  create  a  situation  where  they  say,  "We  do  not 
like  what  you  are  doing,  but  we  do  not  know  what  ought  to  he  done." 
and  nobody  does  anything  and  the  whole  business  disintegrates.  The 
security  interest  of  the  Ignited  States  is  so  great  that  we  ought  to  re- 
quire that  somebody  take  hold  of  this  situation  and  act  affirmatively. 

a  nice  gesture 

Senator  Connally.  Suppose  we  pass  a  nice  mouth-filling  gesture 
like  we  are  doing,  and  that  is  all  they  do,  and  they  say  it  is  incom- 
patible. We  would  have  to  quit. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  inherent  in  the  situation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  inherent  in  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  unfortunate. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfortunate. 

Senator  Smith.  If  you  have  a  foolish  gesture  by  them  it  would  be 
unfortunate. 
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The  CiiAiRMAx.  It  would  be  unfortunate  tliat  we  have  a  United 
Xations  under  such  circumstances,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  If  you 
are  going  to  proceed  on  premises  that  the  United  Nations  is  going  to 
do  things  of  that  sort,  I  am  not  much  interested  in  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Smith.  Neitlier  am  I.  I  think  you  have  to  assume  they  are 
going  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Senator  Lodge.  Specifically,  taking  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  literally, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  United  Nations,  is  there,  that  prevents  us  from 
going  ahead  and  doing  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Connally.  Is  there  anythmg  in  the  United  Nations  that 
authorizes  them  to  do  it  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  was  wondering — I  can  perfectly  well  see  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  of  this  country  are  saying  we  are  bypassing 
the  LTnited  Nations,  and  I  can  see  there  may  be  some  political  advan- 
tage and  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  public  opinion  in  recog- 
nizing that  sentiment,  but  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  United  Nations  as  all  of  you  do.  My  back- 
ground on  it  is  nonexistent.  I  cannot  see,  by  reading  the  Charter  of 
the  Lmited  Nations,  that  we  have  to  refer  it  to  the  United  Nations  at 
all.  I  am  not  talking  about  public  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  w^hen  you  take  it  in  the  perimeter  of  the 
President's  message,  where  he  says  in  words  of  one  syllable  at  the 
finish,  "If  we  do  not  do  this  thing,  we  are  threatening  the  peace  and 
securit}'  of  the  world." 

UNITED   NATIONS   RESPONSIBILITY 

Well,  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations.  Now,  you  just  cannot  get  away  from  that.  And 
Ave  can  argue  with  equal  soundness  that  we  had  a  right  to  proceed  in 
the  way  we  are  doing,  in  view  of  the  obvious  inability  of  the  L'nited 
Nations  to  function  in  some  of  these  situations,  but  I  have  the  very  deep 
conviction,  and  I  shall  have  to  pui*sue  it,  that  the  thing  we  thus  do  on 
a  unilateral  basis  none  the  less  is  involved  in  an  ultimate  obligation 
to  the  LTnited  Nations  to  see  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  just  do  not  think  you  can  get  away  from  that,  except  as  you 
are  going  to  be  a  pariah  in  the  United  Nations. 

DELAYING  THE   ACt's  EFFECT   60   DAYS 

Senator  George.  I  agree  with  that  100  percent.  But  I  go  further. 
And  I  tliink  the  TTnited  Nations  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing about  it  first.  But  assuming  that  I  am  in  the  hopeless  minority 
on  that  point — and  I  guess  I  am — just  a  voice  crying  out  in  the  wil- 
derness, certainly  the  United  Nations  has  got  a  right  to  come  in  some 
time,  somewhere. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  this  whole  act  effective  60  days  after 
the  President  approves  it.  in  order  to  give  the  United  Nations  a  chance 
to  say  what  they  want  to  do.  That  is  what  I  would  do.  But  I  realize  that 
I  am  in  the  minority,  and  all  I  can  do  is  just  to  press  my  own  view 
if  T  want  to  press  it,  but  with  the  chairman  I  am  1,000  percent  in  com- 
plete agreement,  that  we  have  got  to  say  that  they  have  a  right, 
somewhere,  to  say  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  all  right. 
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Senator  Lodge.  The  United  Nations  can  express  itself  Vv'hether  we 
legislate  or  not,  can  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  George.  Certainly  it  can. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  point  you  are  making  is  that  in  the  larger 
sense — and  which  is  really  the  true  sense — tliis  is  the  business  of  the 
United  Nations,  even  though  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Wiley.  It  is  the  hope  and  objective  and  prayer  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Senator  George.  We  are  acting  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  not 
ready  and  not  equipped  and  have  not  got  the  capacity  to  do  it,  that 
is  all.  Otherwise  we  should  take  it  to  them,  unless  we  want  to  junk  it. 
If  we  want  to  junk  the  United  Nations,  this  is  an  effective  way  of  doing- 
it. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  what 
Senator  George  says  about  the  60-day  period,  unless  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  tells  us  that  waiting  for  60  days  might  bring  chaos  and  disas- 
ter in  that  period. 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that,  Senator,  now.  I  am 
afraid  the  Secretary  will  tell  us  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  out  on  a  limb  without  any 
sui:)port.  I  think  your  principle  is  definitely  sound. 

Senator  George.  I  know  my  principle  is  sound.  I  am  not  going  to 
abandon  it  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Whatever  the  committee  does, 
I  am  going  to  stick  to  that  viewpoint.  I  tliink  I  know  wliat  the  Secre- 
tary will  say  about  it,  and  probably  with  much  more  reason  than  I  am 
saying  to  the  contrary,  but  then  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  language  we  all  tentatively  agreed  upon 
last  night  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  our  action.  I  would  change  just 
one  thing  in  the  language.  I  would  substitute  "the  exercise  of  any  veto" 
for  "the  right  of  any  veto."  I  would  not  waive  a  right;  I  would  waive 
the  exercise. 

Senator  George.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  perfectly  all  right.  That 
is  what  3^ou  meant  anyway,  I  think. 

Senator  Smith.  How  would  that  be  worded? 

The  Chairman.  "*  *  *  (with  respect  to  which  the  United  States 
waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  *  *  *." 

the  general  assembly 

Senator  Conn  ally.  What  about  this  "or  by  the  General  Assembly," 
when  we  all  admit  the  General  Assembly  cannot  do  anything  but 
make  a  recommendation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  not  in  Senator  Vandenberg's 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  in  the  Secretary's  proposed  act. 

I  suppose  I  am  a  little  further  out  in  the  wilderness  than  Senator 
George. 

Senator  George.  No,  you  are  not.  I  am  completely  in  the  wilderness. 

a  flag  waving  resolution 

Senator  Connally.  My  view  is  that  none  of  us  believes  UNO  is  go- 
ing to  do  anything  unless  it  passes  a  sort  of  flag  waving  resolution 
about  something.  I  do  not  mean  that  offensively. 
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Senator  George.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  flag  waving  resolution  at  alL 

The  CiTAiioiAN.  I  do  not  either. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  I  do  not  think  anybody  expects  UNO  to  take 
over  the  relief  to  Greece  in  the  amount  of  $300  million  and  $100 
million  to  Turkey.  If  it  should,  and  some  other  nation  should  come 
to  the  U.N.  and  say,  "We  want  relief,"  they  will  say,  "We  are  not  in 
the  relief  business.  The  Charter  does  not  give  us  power  to  loan  money 
to  everybody  on  earth."  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

INIy  thought  is,  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  them  to  take  it  over,  but 
I  w\ant  them  to  take  it  over.  I  do  not  want  them  to  mouth  around 
and  do  nothing,  and  push  us  out.  If  they  say  that  are  going  to  do  it, 
fine. 

Senator  Barklet.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  say  that  they  are  going  to  do  it.  They  have  to  take  some  ac- 
tion to  do  it.  I  do  not  want  us  to  get  out  if  we  get  out  just  on  the 
promise  of  the  United  Nations  that  they  are  going  to  do  this.  They 
have  to  take  effective  action,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  judges  of  whether  their  action  is 
effective. 

Senator  Barklet.  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
see  that  they  have  the  power  to  make  loans.  They  are  not  a  loaning 
agency.  We  have  set  up  other  loaning  agencies  to  do  that,  whatever 
a  nation  can  qualify. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that 
phase  of  the  question  is  involved.  I  tliink  that  is  clear.  I  think  when 
you  go  into  military  collaboration  with  two  other  nations,  that  is 
something  else. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  is  under  discussion,  and  so  long  as  anything  is 
under  discussion  it  is  involved. 

I  think  we  might  write  off  the  possibility  that  the  United  Nations 
is  going  to  make  any  monetary  advance  to  Greece  or  Turkey. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree. 

U.N.   NOT  A   MONEY  LENDING  AGENCY 

Senator  Barkley.  So  that  what  they  do,  if  they  do  anything,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  amendment,  will  have  to  be  in  some  other  field 
besides  the  lending  of  money,  and  they  do  have  authority  to  do  things 
in  that  field.  But  we  can  not  anticipate,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are 
at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this  resolution — 15  months  or  2  years  or 
3  years,  within  the  foreseeable  future — going  to  be  in  any  position  to 
be  a  money  lending  agency  to  any  country,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ought  to 
become  such. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  intended  to  be. 

Senator  Barkley.  So  that  part,  it  seems  to  me,  is  out.  So  that  what- 
ever they  do  to  cause  us  to  withdraw  ought  to  be  something  that  they 
are  doing,  and  not  just  a  resolution  that  they  arc  going  to  do  something 
indefinite  and  therefore  we  ought  to  get  out.^  They  ought  to  take  definite 
effective  action  that  would  justify  us  in  relinquishing  our  efforts. 

theory   or   MILITARY   AID 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Senator.  When  we 
go  into  Greece  we  are  going  in  with  military  aid  on  the  theory  that 
Greece  has  got  to  establish  lawful  peace  throughout  Greece  in  order 
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to  have  economic  aid  wortli  giving  to  tliem.  So  the  problem  of  lawful 
peace  is  involved.  Lawful  peace  is  threatened  chiefly  on  the  northern 
border  at  the  moment.  At  the  present  time  the  United  Nations  has  an 
official  commission  dealing  with  that  specific  phase  of  the  matter,  which 
in  a  military  sense  is  the  most  hazardous  phase  of  the  matter. 

We  are  taking  this  action  before  the  United  Nations  has  had  an  op- 
portunity either  to  receive  the  report  of  its  own  commission  in  a  field 
where  it  has  already  taken  jurisdiction;  we  are  taking  our  action  be- 
fore they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  they  want  to  take 
over  and  how  they  want  to  take  over  the  border  responsibility. 

If,  60  days  from  today,  their  Border  Commission  has  reported  that 
the  boundary  area  of  northern  Greece  is  in  a  situation  where  peace  and 
security  are  being  threatened  from  the  outside  and  they  establish  a 
Border  Commission  to  take  control  of  the  border  situation  and  under- 
take to  apply  their  own  peaceful  sanctions  long  before  you  get  into 
chapter  7,  if  they  undertake  to  make  the  United  Nations  responsible  for 
that  factor,  certainly  when  they  notify  us  of  that  fact  we  immediately 
cease  to  have  any  jurisdiction  over  that  phase  of  the  problem,  or  else 
we  do  not  belong  in  the  United  Nations,  one  or  the  other. 

Secretary  Acheson".  Senator,  we  are  not  getting  into  that  phase  of 
the  matter.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  gets  into  that  phase  of  it. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  it  gets  into  that  phase  of  the  matter  inevi- 
tably, because  you  are  helping  the  Greeks  to  establish  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  whatever  forces  are  threatening  the  stability  and  tran- 
quility of  Greece. 

TJ.N.'S"  FUNCTION   ON  THE  BORDER 

Secretary  Acheson.  Certainly,  but  that  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  taking;  over  the  United  Nations'  fimction  on  the  border. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  taking  their  function  over, 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  their  taking  the  function  of  border 
responsibility  over. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  see  that  they  operate  in  the  same  field 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry.  I  do. 

Senator  Barkley.  This  resolution  has  been  double  barreled.  It  dealt 
with  one  function  that  is  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  the  question  of  doing  something  about  protecting 
Greece  from  aggression  from  the  outside,  whether  you  call  it  border 
disorder  or  whether  you  call  it  the  march  of  an  army  across  the  border 
into  Greece  and  Athens,  or  whether  it  is  a  sort  of  subterranean  infiltra- 
tion of  semimilitary  activities  that  annoy  and  bedevil  and  harass  the 
Greek  people.  That  is  undoubtedly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ITnited  Nations,  and  to  that  extent  we  do  infringe  or  impinge  upon  the 
jurisdiction  in  that  respect.  But  I  have  not  seen  how  we  could  avoid  it, 
in  vieAv  of  the  need  for  this  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  moment. 

Senator  Baeklet.  At  the  time ;  at  the  moment.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  go  forward  on  that  theory,  that  it  is  double  barreled,  but  that  we  may 
take  the  shell  out  of  one  barrel,  at  least,  if  and  when  the  United  Nations 
so  advise  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that  analysis  completely. 
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Senator  Geokge.  If  everybody  has  a  right  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
United  Nations  is  capable  of  meeting  a  situation  at  the  moment,  is  not 
everybody  else  entitled  to  the  same  judgment?  And  where  is  the 
United  Nations? 

Senator  Barkley,  It  seems  we  are  attempting  to  leave  it  to  the 
United  Nations  to  determine  whether,  in  their  j  udgment 

Senator  George.  No.  We  are  begrudgingly  saying,  after  the  thing  is 
operating,  "If  you  want  to  come  in  here  and  oust  us,  OK." 

U.S.  MAY  ENDANGER  WORLD  PEACE 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  one  sentence  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage :  "If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  what  happens  ?  We  may  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

Now,  that  is  what  this  bill  is  about.  And  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  fundamentally,  and  if  our 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations  do  not  cover  the  peace  of  the  world, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  hell  they  do  cover,  and  I  do  not  Imow  why  there 
should  be  a  United  Nations  nor  why  we  should  be  in  it. 

SITUATION  LIKENED  TO  THE   "cORFU  AFFAIR" 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  think,  Senator  Vandenberg,  if  you  add 
the  testimony  of  General  Lincoln,  in  the  spirit  of  that  testimony  you 
have  the  answer.  I  do  not  think  we  get  anywhere  in  generalities.  I  thmk 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  nearly  everyone  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
incident  which  may  be  very  much  like  the  Corfu  affair  after  the  last 
war,  where  Italy  started  acting  entirely  on  her  own,  after  there  was 
a  League  of  Nations  committee  working. 

Assume,  for  instance,  that  one  of  our  people  was  murdered  going- 
over  there  and  we  started  reprisals  of  some  kind.  We  have  a  situation 
on  our  hands  which,  if  we  decide  to  settle  it  ourselves,  we  are  skirting 
quite  as  well  as  Italy  skirted  the  League  of  Nations  last  time,  and  the 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  showing  that 
they  would  not  trust  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  rest  of  it — the 
definite  bypassing — was  the  first  attack  of  a  major  power  upon  the 
authority  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Italy  won  her  point  to  such  an 
extent  that — of  course  I  am  talking  about  something  20  years  ago — ■ 
you  would  have  to  write  it  down  that  in  case  the  League  of  Nations 
wanted  to  curb  one  of  the  major  powers,  it  just  could  not  do  it.  And 
that  sort  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  avoid  right  up  to  the 
limit,  and  I  think  that  this  pronouncement  ought  to  go  out  in  such  a 
way  that  we  have  not  lost  faith  in  that  which  we  have  helped  to  set 
up,  and  tell  the  world  that  we  have  not,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
stand  by  what  we  are  going  to  do,  not  with  the  spirit  that  was  dis- 
played by  INIussolini. 

Of  course,  Mussolini  was  only  a  year  old  in  his  power,  hardly  that, 
I  think.  But  there  was  a  contest :  ""Wlio  is  going  to  run  this  world  ? 
Am  I,  who  have  just  taken  hold  of  things,  or  is  the  League  of  Nations 
going  to  run  it  on  their  own?" 

You  can  argue  that  in  international  law,  on  the  basis  of  reprisal, 
what  Mussolini  was  doing  was  all  right.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
wrecked  a  new  type  of  machinery. 
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acheson's  comment  sought 


Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  this  morning  that  you  were  not  going  to  comment  on  the 
proposition  of  putting  this  action  of  ours,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  you  were  simply  going  to  confine  yourself  to 
the  language.  I  wish  you  would  comment  on  that. 

Secretary  Agheson.  Well,  I  thought  I  could  be  more  heli)f  ul  to  the 
committee  by  going  forward  with  the  committee's  decisions,  even 
though  they  are  tentative,  and  not  arguing  about  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would  like  to  know  w^hether  you  think  that  this 
broad  principle,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  new  principle  because  we 
project  ourselves  into  unknown  conditions  in  the  future — we  were 
saying  yesterday  that  when  England  and  France  abstained  from  using 
their  veto  in  connection  with  Lebanon  and  Syria  they  had  a  question 
inmiediately  before  them  and  they  knew  the  circumstances.  Now,  we 
are  projecting  ourselves  into  the  future,  and  this  is  a  new  principle,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  thought  about 
doing  it  that  way. 

u.N.  amendment  unnecessary 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  thought  the  general  view,  that  if  the  United 
Nations  wished  to  take  this  matter  up  it  of  course  could  do  so  anyway, 
without  domestic  legislation  by  the  United  States,  and  whatever  rec- 
ommendation the  Security  Council  made,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  might  be  endangered,  we  are  obligated  imder  the 
charter  to  carry  out,  so  that  we  do  not  need  any  legislation  to  do  that. 

So  far  as  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  are  concerned, 
those  would  be  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  respect,  and  the  char- 
ter does  not  say  that  you  have  to  accept  them,  but  it  is  assumed  that  if 
they  are  what  they  are  supposed  to  be,  they  will  be  accepted.  So  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  actual  provisions  of  the  charter  were  adequate 
to  deal  with  this. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  this  is  unnecessary  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  was  my  view,  but  the  committee  has  an- 
other view,  and  I  did  not  want  to  argue  with  them  about  it. 

western  democracy  and  eastern   COMMUNISIM 

The  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  more  about  it,  and  you 
can  all  vote  as  you  please. 

We  are  joining  issue  with  the  Soviet  TTnion  in  this  legislation  on  a 
question  of  fundamental  relationships  between  Western  democracy 
and  Eastern  communism,  and  you  cannot  get  away  from  it,  because^ 
it  is  stated  categorically  time  and  again  in  the  President's  message.  In 
the  United  Nations  we  find  ourselves,  and  all  the  other  Western  democ- 
racies find  themselves,  in  constant  collision  with  the  use  of  a  veto  by 
Russia  when  we  were  assured  by  Mr.  Stalin  through  Harry  Hopkins 
when  the  thing  was  written  that  the  veto  would  only  be  sparingly  used. 
In  other  words,  when  the  veto  was  written  it  was  recognized  that  every 
one  of  the  great  powers  retained  to  itself  not  only  a  privilege,  but  a 
responsibility  not  to  use  the  veto,  except  in  extraordinary  cases.  There- 
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fore,  there  is  nothing  out  of  line,  either  with  the  theory  of  the  veto — 
there  is  something  directly  and  specifically  illuminating  in  the  present 
collision  as  represented  by  this  bill  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
rest  of  us,  when  we  say  that  this  is  a  problem  where  we  intend  to  take 
the  advice  that  we  gave  ]Mr.  Stalin ;  namely,  that  this  is  a  situation  in 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  count  vetoes. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  consistent  with  everything  in  charter  history.  I 
think  it  is  completely  consistent  with  the  theory  of  tliis  bill  if  you 
are  trying  to  dramatize  the  issue  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  you  have  answered  the  heart  hopes  of 
millions  of  your  own  people  who  are  very,  veiy  reluctant  to  go  even 
one  step  in  this  direction,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  fatal  not  to 
do  it. 

Excuse  me,  but  I  feel  very  deeply  on  the  subject. 

QUESTION   ABOUT   LAXGUAGE 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  how 
the  proposal  that  we  have  been  discussing  improves  on  what  we  had 
last  night,  and  the  language  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  and  I  am  back  to  the  language 
we  had  last  night. 

I  would  like  to  change  the  language  of  last  night  only  in  this  respect. 
In  the  parentheses,  make  it  read  "(with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States,  in  this  instance,  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)." 

Senator  Smith.  "*  *  *  with  respect  to  which"  would  cover  "in  this 
instance." 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  it  does. 

Senator  Smith.  "V^Hien  you  say  "the  exercise  of  any  veto,"  would  it 
cover  this  case?  Let  us  say  we  do  not  veto,  but  Britain  does. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  covers  that.  We  are  simply  going  to  look 
upon  this  question,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned — we  cannot  l^ind  any- 
body else.  lYe  are  going  to  look  upon  this  as  a  procedural  vote  which 
is  taken  in  the  Security  Council. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  conceivable  that  England 
might  veto  it,  and  we  might  try  to  slide  out  from  under  by  saying  that 
she  is  not  affected. 

Senator  Connallt.  You  are  changing  that  to  "waives  the  exercise 
of  any  veto"  ? 

Senator  Barklet.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  "with  respect  to  which 
the  United  States,  in  this  instance,  waives  the  exercise  of  its  right  of 
veto." 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  waive  more  than  that.  Senator.  I  do  not 
want  to  face  a  situation,  say,  where  Great  Britain  votes  "No"  and 
we  ha^-e  to  consider  that  as  a  A-eto.  It  is  clearly  established  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Security  Council  that  there  are  two  types  of  votes.  The 
procedural  vote  is  one  in  which  you  have  to  have  a  majority  of  seven, 
including  the  votes  of  the  permanent  members. 

Senator  Connally.  No,  not  including. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  A  procedural  vote  is  seven  straight 
votes  in  the  Security  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  anything 
except  a  procedural  vote,  you  require  not  only  the  votes  of  all  perma- 
nent members,  but  that  means  that  if  any  one  permanent  member  votes 
"No"  the  whole  show  is  over. 
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I  want  to  say  that  we  look  upon  this  as  a  procedural  matter,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  constantly  saying  to  Russia.  That  is  what  the  issue 
is  today  over  the  veto. 

Senator  Barklet.  Of  course,  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  move  out  any  day  we  want  to,  regardless  of  England  or 
Russia  or  anybody  else,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  no  matter  whether  England  casts  a  negative  vote  or 
not — and  it  is  inconceivable  that  she  would  after  asking  us  to  go  in — 
after  the  United  Nations  has  said  to  us  that  they  can  take  over.  But 
even  if  England  voted  "No,"  or  two  or  three  other  nations  voted  "No'" 
on  the  thing,  which  otherwise  would  be  regarded  as  a  veto,  we  can  still 
move  out. 

The  Chairman-.  And  that  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  if  they  take  that  action 

Senator  Connallt.  We  cannot  decide  the  procedural  matter.  That 
is  up  to  the  Security  Council. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  write  out  a  rule  as  to  what 
is  procedural.  That  is  in  the  Charter. 

The  Chairman.  All  we  are  doing  in  this  language  is  to  do  exactly 
what  we  are  demanding  day  after  day  that  Russia  shall  do. 

IDEA  OP  A  VACUTJM 

Secretary  Acheson.  May  I  point  out  one  difference?  If  you  adopt 
the  view  that  you  have  just  taken,  that  the  procedural  vote  will  take  us 
out,  it,  of  course,  does  not  follow  that  the  procedural  vote  takes  the 
United  Nations  in,  so  that  you  have  a  vacuum. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  the  committee  wishes  to  accept  the  idea  of  a 
vacuum,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  as  originally  proposed 
is  better  than  this  language. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  You  say,  "If  we  wish  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  a  vacuum."  I  am  saying  that  if  we  accept  this  idea  of 
a  vacuum,  we  write  the  United  Nations  down  to  such  a  point  of  insane 
incompetence  that  we  ought  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  we 
cannot  have  that  much  confidence  in  this  institution,  we  had  better 
get  out  of  it.  That  is  my  feeling  about  the  vacuum. 

Senator  Smith.  I  think  what  the  Secretary  means,  probably,  is  that 
if  you  ha^-e  an  action  taken  and  there  is  a  veto,  it  is  not  an  official 
action,  and  we  are  simply  acting  on  an  expression  of  view  covered  by 
an  unofficial  action — a  vacuum  in  that  sense. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the  committee. 

Senator  Connally.  Argue  with  us,  if  you  want  to,  if  you  feel  like 
it. 

Secretary  Acheson.  You  may  get  a  procedural  vote  which  takes  the 
United  States  out.  but  if  you  then  propose  a  motion  to  do  something, 
that  can  be  vetoed  by  the  Russians,  and  you  will  do  nothing.  That  is 
where  you  are  left,  and  you  cannot  avoid  that. 

Senator  Connally.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  the  vacuum  ? 

The  Chairivian.  That  is  right;  and  I  can  present  50  hypotheses 
under  which  the  United  States  becomes  a  hissing  and  a  byword,  but  we 
have  not  joined  the  United  Nations  on  that  theory. 
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A    CHANGE   OF   LANGUAGE    SUGGESTED 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  that  is  the  way  the  committee  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed, then  I  would  suggest  that  you  reconsider  your  original  amend- 
ment, because  there  is  some  very  puzzling  language  in  the  worcling 
that  you  got  out  last  night,  because  that  looks  as  tiiough  the  United 
States  was  to  abstain  from  any  votmg  on  measures  which  deal  with 
this  situation  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not  think  the  committee  means  to 
do  that.  That  is  what  this  would  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  no  understand  that.  How  do  you  get  that : 
at.  *  *  ^^,^j^j-^  i-espect  to  which  the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of 
any  veto"  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  does  not  mean  we  cannot  vote. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Suppose  the  commission  reports,  as  it  seems 
likely  that  it  will,  that  there  has  been  some  assistance  from  outside 
the  borders  of  Greece.  That  is  the  report.  The  thing  comes  on  to  be 
discussed  in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  Eussians  propose  a  motion 
saying  that  they  want  to  whitewash  the  Yugoslavs  or  Albanians :  ''We 
clo  not  think  this  report  is  right;  we  take  it  off  the  agenda.  We  think 
here  is  nothing  there." 

It  looks  as  though  we  could  not  take  part  in  that  debate  or  vote 
on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ?  We 
did  everj^thing  except  call  our  negative  vote  a  veto. 

Secretary  Acheson.  In  case  of  such  an  action,  would  the  United 
Xations  officially  inform  the  President  that  action  taken  made  it 
unnecessary  ?  I  was  trying  in  my  amendment  to  get  some  specific  act 
of  the  United  Nations  so  that  United  States  could  be  notified. 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  like  your  second  thing. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  general  view,  but  the  first  part  of  your 
})roposal  requires  action,  and  then  your  second  part  sort  of  waters  it 
down,  it  seems  to  me. 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  second  part  also  requires  action,  but  it 
might  be  a  different  kind  of  action  from  the  action  that  we  thought 
Avas  desirable.  The  chairman  points  out  that  the  United  Nations  has 
a  right  to  differ  with  us. 

Senator  Connally.  Suppose  the  United  Nations  should  confine  itself 
to  the  border  matter,  and  say,  "We  have  taken  action  there  under  your 
second  paragraph."  Would  we  have  to  get  out? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  would  not  be  sure,  under  the  wording  of  last 
night. 

SECRETARY   ACHESON's   DRAFT 

Senator  Connally.  I  am  talking  about  under  your  draft,  that  you 
submitted.  Would  we  not  have  to  get  out  if  she  took  action  on  "the 
border  matter  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Only  if  the  General  Assembly  found  that,  hav- 
ing done  that,  it  was  inconsistent  for  us  to  go  forward.  If  we  do  that, 
it  is  tantamount  to  their  taking  action  requesting  us  to  stop. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Not  stopping  everything,  but  just  that  portion  of  it. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Under  my  original  suggestion  I  think  you  get 
a  specific  motion  which  asks  us  to  stop  all  or  part. 

Under  this  one  you  are  never  sure  where  you  are. 
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Senator  Cokxally.  I  am  talking-  about  the  language  to  which  you 
tentatively  agreed  last  night.  The  first  amendment  left  it  up  to  UXO 
to  tell  us  to  get  out,  without  doing  anytliing.  That  was  the  vice  in  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  liked  the  one  you  suggested  j^esterday. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  was  objected  to,  because  that  left  it  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes,  but  we  can  change  a  word  and  put  the 
act  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  instead  of  on  the  President. 
But  the  rest  of  it  is  very,  very  clear  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  cover  the  veto. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  have  to  put  the  parentheses  in  there. 
Senator  Vandenberg. 

The  Chairman.  Read  that,  and  let  us  see  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Refresh  our  recollection  on  that.  How  would  it  read  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  "If  the  President  is  informed  that  action 
taken  (with  respect  to  which  the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of 
veto)  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  or  any  intergov- 
ernmental organization  makes  continuance  of  such  aid  unnecessary 
and  undesirable." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  Is  that  not  all 
right? 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  say  ""\^nien  the  President  is  informed  *  *  *"  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  was  my  first  suggestion,  and  then 
they  changed  it  to  "ofRciall}^  notified  by  the  United  Nations." 

Senator  George.  Tliat  is  very  much  what  the  Secretarj^  first  sug- 
gested to  us. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Oh  yes,  it  is.  It  is  built  right  upon  Secre- 
tary Acheson's  suggestion,  with  the  parenthetical  expi'ession  about 
the  veto  put  in.  and  it  leaves  it  all  in  general  terms,  witliout  making- 
it  specific  about  what  the  United  Nations  has  got  to  do,  because  I 
think  you  are  just  building  up  for  ourselves  a  lot  of  arguments  that 
they  just  did  not  do  this  and  just  did  not  do  that,  and  that  is  not  what 
we  want,  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  and,  as  I  listened  to  you,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
satisfactory  from  my  point  of  view.  "If  the  President  is  officially  noti- 
fied by  the  United  Nations  *  *  *" 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  "*  *  *  that  action  taken  or  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  or  any  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion makes  the  continuance  of  such  aid  unnecessary  and  undesirable." 

Senator  Simith.  I  thouo-lit  we  sjiid  last  night  that  the  intergovern- 
mental organization  would  go  down  below. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  tliere  is  v/orld  action  against  what  you 
are  doing,  we  ought  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Secretary  Actieson.  On  that,  sliould  we  leave  in,  if  you  like  the  idea, 
the  idea  of  the  findmg — "If  the  Security  Council  finds,  with  res]iect  to 
which  we  waive  the  veto,  or  the  General  Assembly  finds,  that  action 
taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  or  any  intergov- 
ernmental agency  makes  the  continuance  of  such  aid  unnecessary  ami 
undesirable." 

Senator  Connally.  How  is  that,  now  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  you  need  the  "officially  notified" 
part  of  it,  do  you? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  ? 
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Secretary  Acheson.  The  main  part  of  it  is,  "If  the  Security  Coun- 
cil finds  (with  respect  to  wliich  finding-  the  United  States  waives  the 
exercise  of  a  veto)  or  if  the  General  Assembly  finds,  that  action  taken 
or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations,  or  any  intergovern- 
mental organization,  makes  the  continuance  of  such  aid  unnecessary 
or  undesirable." 

Senator  Barkley.  Do  you  go  on  the  theory  that  the  President  would 
take  official  notice  ? 

Secretary  Achesox.  We  can  work  that  out. 

Senator  George.  You  can  say,  "If  the  United  Nations  finds,  and  so 
notifies  the  President  *  *  *".  That  would  be  easy,  that  part  of  it. 

The  Chairiman.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  agree  on  that. 

Senator  S^mith.  I  do  not  have  objection,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
it  strengthens  it. 

The  CiiAiRMAisr.  It  gets  away  from  one  or  two  difficulties. 

acquiescence  of  the  state  DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Connallt.  Would  that  meet,  not  the  wishes,  but  the  acqui- 
escence, of  the  State  Department,  your  suggestion  there  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  check  me,  ISIr.  Secretary,  as  we  go  through  : 

"If  the  President  is  notified  by  the  United  Nations  that  action 
taken  *  *  *" — you  dictate  it  the  way  you  said  it. 

Secretary  Acheson.  "If  the  President  is  officially  iiotified  by  the 
Imited  Nations  that  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which 
finding  the  U.S.  waives  its  right  to  exercise  a  veto),  or  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  finds,  that  action  taken  or  assistance  fmniished  by  the 
United  Nations,  or  any  intergovernmental  organization,  makes  the 
continuance  of  such  aid  unnecessary  or  undesirable." 

Senator  George.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  that  mean  action  taken 
or  to  be  taken?  Suppose  they  just  then  contemplated  taking  action. 
Would  that  include  that  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  it  would  contemplate  action  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  United  Nations,  even  though  it  had  not  been  carried 
out.  I  do  not  think  it  would  cover  some  mere  thought  which  had  not 
been  put  into  form. 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  some  definite  plan 
which  they  proposed  to  take. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  if  they  had  formulated  it  and  voted  it, 
it  would  cover  that. 

Senator  George.  Although  it  had  not  been  actually  carried  out. 

Senator  Connally.  The  adoption  of  it  or  vote  on  it  would  be  action. 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  would  be  action,  even  though  the  plan  it- 
self had  not  been  put  into  execution. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

A"\1ien  we  get  that  back  perhaps  we  can  agree  on  that. 

TIME    LIMIT   OF   THE    BILL 

Senator  Lodge.  ]May  I  ask  you  one  question.  ]Srr.  Chairman,  Awhile 
he  is  typing  that  ?  As  I  understand  it,  the  funds  being  requested  for 
this  bill  will  carry  it  to  June  30,  1948,  but  the  bill  itself  has  no  time 
limit  on  it  at  all.  At  least  if  it  has  I  cannot  find  it.  Is  there  any  objec- 
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tion,  or  could  there  conceivably  be  any  objection,  to  having  this  pro- 
vision in  a  bill  that  is  going  to  last  forever  ? 

Senator  Connallt.  The  appropriations  do  not  last  forever.  They 
cnt  them  off. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  very  true.  But  do  you  think  we  ought  to  put 
a  tei'mination  date  in  this  bill  ? 

Senator  Coxnally.  Let  me  ask  you,  Senator:  Suppose  that  June 
30,  1948,  should  arrive,  and  yet  we  felt  that  they  neecled  just  a  little 
more  coddling  along.  Then  we  would  have  to  go  through  all  this  again. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  not  arguing  about  the  thing. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  to  you. 

Senator  Lodge.  Maybe  that  is  the  answer.  I  am  not  very  good  at 
this  crystal-ball  gazing,  and  if  you  all  think  it  is  all  right  to  leave  this 
thing  hanging  indefinitely,  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it, 
because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  not  hanging  indefinitely,  because  we  can 
refuse  any  additional  appropriation  any  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  none  of  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  having 
this  provision  hanging  over  us,  it  is  OK  with  me. 

president's  power  to  discontinue 

Senator  Connally.  Another  thing,  the  President  has  the  power  in 
the  bill  to  discontinue  the  whole  works  without  giving  any  reason  for 
it  at  all. 

Senator  George.  "Wliere  does  that  come  in?  It  says  if  he  finds  it 
can't  come  out  and  he  can't  accomplish  anything  about  it,  he  will  come 
in  here  and  ask  us  to  repeal  it. 

So  long  as  this  thing  stays  here  on  the  books.  Senator  Lodge,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to  make  an  appropriation.  You 
need  not  worry  about  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  provision  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations 
will  remain  in  force  ? 

Senator  George.  And  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
appropriate. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  chairman,  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  with  him  on  this  thing,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  misgivings 
about  trying  to  look  this  far  into  the  future. 

Senator  Smith.  What  was  your  thought  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  was  just  wondering  why  we  could  not  put  a  sen- 
tence in  this  bill  saying  it  will  expire  June  30,  1948. 

Senator  Barkley.  Sujipose  that  there  is  some  delay  in  getting  the 
appropriation.  There  will  be  some  days'  or  maybe  weeks'  delay  in 
getting  the  appropriation  for  which  this  is  an  authority.  I  hope  thei'e 
will  not  be,  because  if  it  is  going  to  be  of  any  value  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  get  right  into  it.  But  if  you  fix  a  time  limit  that  might  cut 
short  the  15  months  that  we  have  all  had  in  mind.  It  might  cut  our 
heads  off  just  as  we  were  really  going  on  the  whole  program. 

time  limit  on  appropriation 

The  appropriation  itself  will  put  a  time  limit.  Whenever  that  is 
exhausted,  it  will  have  to  be  approved. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Yon  are  not  at  all  concerned  by  having;  this  langimge 
here  regarding:  the  United  Nations  in  existence  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  ?  That  does  not  bother  you  ? 

Senator  Smith.  You  could  add  to  (3),  "If  the  President  finds  that 
the  purposes  and  accomplishments"  you  can  withdraw,  or  you  can 
say  ''the  aid  shall  terminate." 

UNITED   STAINS   WAIVES   VETO   RIGHT 

The  Chairman.  Looking  at  that  language,  I  think  we  are  getting 
down  to  it.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  other  intergovernmental  orga- 
nizations elsewhere,  so  I  suggest  you  take  that  out — "or  any  inter- 
governmental organizations."  Let  us  simplify  this  as  much  as  possible. 
After  the  word  "finds"  we  are  putting  "  ( with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  the  right  to  exercise  its  veto) ."  Do  you  object 
to  saying  "the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto"  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  very  much  prefer  that. 

Senator  Connally.  "\\Tiy  say  "any"?  We  cannot  waive  the  British 
veto. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  waive  our  right  to  consider  this  anything 
but  a  procedural  vote.  That  is  what  1  am  tnang  to  do. 

Senator  Connally.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  but,  then,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  "waive  the  exercise  of  the  veto". 

Senator  White.  "Its". 

The  Chairman.  Not  "its" — "everybody's". 

Senator  George.  You  are  still  leaving  in  there  "The  President  is 
directed  *  *  *  "  and  so  forth  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Now  let  us  read  it  just  the  way  it 
will  be: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances : 

i.  If  requested  by  any  Government  of  Greece  or  Turkey  representing  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation. 

INCLUDING   THE   WORD   "RESPECTIVELY" 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  not  think  that  ought  to  include  the 
word  "respectively"?  You  do  not  want  to  have  Turkey  veto  Greece, 
and  you  do  not  want  Greece  to  veto  Turkey.  That  means,  if  either  one 
of  them  did  it  you  would  have  to  withdraw  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  Does  "respectively"  cover  your  point  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I  think  it  would. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  "respectively".  Senator  "Wliite  had  a 
suggestion.  We  might  as  well  linger  there  for  a  moment. 

Senator  White.  Right  after  the  word  "represented"  in  the  second 
line,  I  would  suggest  that  you  insert  the  words  "in  the  Presi- 
dent's ***".!  think  you  have  to  have  a  finding  by  authority  before 
the  authority  proposed  actually  comes  into  being,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Governments  of  Greece  or  Turkey  is  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  are  going  to  let  the  President  say 
"That  wasn't  a  good  election;  I  am  not  going  to  accept  their  judg- 
ment"? 

84-469—72 13 
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Senator  White.  I  think  somebody  lias  to  determine  it. 
Senator  Connallt.  Is  that  not  more  or  less  implied,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  the  one  to  decide  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  me  start  over  again : 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances  : 

i.  If  requested  by  the  governments  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation. 

2.  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations  that  the  Security 
Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  unnec- 
essary or  imdesirable. 

3.  if  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been  substantially 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergovernmental  organizations  or 
finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  accomplishment. 

That  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  it  customary  to  "direct"  the  President  ?  We  direct 
Members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  That  is  satisfactory  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  takes 
care  of  the  future. 

Senator  Smtth.  Taking  your  introductory  clause,  "The  President  is 
directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein",  and  then  I  sug- 
gest Senator  Lodge's  proposal,  "and  this  act  shall  thereupon  terminate, 
under  any  of  the  following  circumstances :". 

If  we  withdraw  the  aid,  do  we  not  want  to  ring  down  the  curtain  on 
the  whole  thing,  and  not  have  a  continuing  obligation  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  continuing  obligation. 

Senator  George.  Senator  Lodge's  point  was  more  than  that.  He  sim- 
ply wanted  a  termination  date  on  this  broad  power. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at,  whether  we  ought  to 
put  it  in  or  not. 

Senator  George.  If  you  are  going  to  do  it,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
act. 

Senator  Thoimas  of  Utah.  Do  you  not  think  the  termination  is  con- 
trolled by  the  appropriation  itself  ? 

Senator  George.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  stopping  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  is  no  recurring  appropriation  here. 
Do  you  think  the  spirit  remains  on  the  statute  books  as  long  as  the 
statute  remains? 

Senator  George.  Yes,  sir.  The  Appropriations  Committee  will  keep 
on  appropriating.  This  will  be  20  vears;  it  will  not  be  1  year. 

Senator  Thomas  of  I^tah.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  agree  with  both  Sena- 
tor George  and  Senator  Lodge.  The  way  I  read  it  here,  it  is  that  a  sum 
will  not  exceed.  Your  thought  is  that  the  President  will  send  down  an- 
other message  and  then  ask  that  this  will  be  renewed  ? 

termination  date  not  proposal 

Senator  George.  Yes,  and  the  money  is  out,  and  of  course  we  would 
make  the  appropriations,  Senator  Thomas,  but  it  is  not  practical  to 
put  any  termination  date  on  it,  because  this  thing  is  a  long-term  pro- 
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gram.  We  can  not  get  in  and  out.  We  will  be  there,  and  we  will  be 
there  after  I  am  gone,  so  I  do  not  reckon  I  should  worry  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  proposal  ? 

Senator  George.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Those  in  favor  will  say  "Aye."  Those  opposed,  "No." 
That  is  adopted.  That  is  done ! 

Senator  Connallt.  How  about  it,  Mr.  Secretary?  Will  that  sub- 
stantially meet  your  views  ? 

Secretary  Acheson".  Yes,  sir. 

senator  lodge's  amendment 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  think  we  can  make  pretty  rapid  progress.  Let 
us  take  up  next  Senator  Lodge's  amendment,  which  we  brought  over 
from  yesterday. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  read  this  amend- 
ment again  and  make  a  brief  statement  regarding  it.  This  is  to  go  on 
page  5,  between  lines  8  and  9,  and  I  will  read  it : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  which  shall  have  the  object 
(a)  of  pi-omoting  the  continuance  or  expansion  of  any  totalitarian  purpose  or 
goal,  whether  communistic  or  f ascistic ;  or  (b)  of  rejecting  the  proposition  that 
individuals  have  inalienable  rights  and  must  be  both  free  and  the  masters  of 
their  government. 

THREEFOLD   PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  threefold.  It  is  to  make  it  clear 
to  a  great  many  people  of  this  country  who  are  very  much  concerned 
about  it  that  the  aid  which  the  U.S.  provides  will  not  be  used  to  pro- 
mote ideologies  which  are  hateful  to  us.  It  shows  that  we  are  against 
having  this  aid  to  promote  either  communism  or  f  acism,  and  it  attempts 
to  state  the  positive  fact  that  we  believe  that  American  democracy  is 
an  export  doctrine ;  that  the  Christian  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man 
is  a  revolutionary  and  most  attractive  dogma,  and  could  be  a  strong 
revolutionary  force ;  and  that  there  is  some  idealism  in  this  bill,  and 
that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  say  so. 

I  have  looked  on  this  thing  hard,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  is  drafted 
in  such  a  waj^  that  it  cannot  possibly  hamper  the  administration  of 
the  act.  If  you  were  to  forbid  any  funds  being  used  which  might  pro- 
mote the  totalitarianism,  that,  of  course,  would  have  a  very  hamper- 
ing effect,  but  this  says,  "which  shall  have  the  oliject."  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  chief  of  a  mission  under  this  bill  will  do  anj-thing 
which  will  have  the  object  of  promoting  totalitarianism. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    AMENDMENT 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  not  rather  have  it  in  the  bill  as  a  state- 
ment of  policv?  I  think  a  legal  question  can  be  raised,  if  money  was 
being  spent.  "Is  that  being  spent  for  one  of  these  purposes  ?"  Who  will 
determine  that  question  ?  Is  that  a  legal  question  for  our  courts  to  de- 
termine, if  some  taxpayer  challenges  the  use  of  the  money  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  If  I  had  put  it  in  the  preamble  it  would  have  re- 
quired stating  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and  I  did  not  think  that 
I  could  do  that,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  it. 
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Senator  George.  Cabot,  I  have  complete  sympatliy  with  the  princi- 
ple you  have  enunciated,  but  would  we  not  be  faced  right  at  first  with 
the  proposition  that  men  differ  about  things,  and  here  is  a  Greek  Gov- 
ernment which  is  a  fascist  government,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  monarchy,  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  they  have  already  raised  a  question  that 
nobody  ever  voted  to  restore  a  monarchy  in  Greece,  they  just  voted 
for  George  or  against  George.  Would  we  not  be  faced  with  that  sort 
of  question  ?  And  if  we  have  any  money  over  there,  and  a  mission  over 
there  to  handle  it,  I  am  afraid  tliat  they  would  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty with  some  people  liere  at  home  and  all  around.  I  am"  not  quar- 
reling with  the  objective.  It  is  all  right.  Nor  am  I  quarreling  with  your 
broad  general  statement. 

Senator  Smith.  We  all  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  this  is  worded  so  it  will  not  have  that  effect, 
because  I  say  "will  have  the  object." 

Senator  Connallt.  May  I  intervene,  and  let  you  answer  it  in  con- 
nection with  what  Senator  George  said?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
danger  in  your  amendment  is  that  we  would  be  projecting  into  this 
domestic  contest  in  Greece  pretty  vitally.  Each  crowd  would  be  com- 
ing to  us  and  saying,  "Here,  you  are  using  this  for  totalitarianism," 
and  the  other  crowd  would  say,  "You  are  using  it  foi-  totalitarian  com- 
munism," and  all  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  present  a  good 
many  difficulties  to  a  proper  administration  of  this  act. 
Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Senator  Connally.  You  will  get  right  in  the  middle  of  a  political 
contest  in  Greece, 

DEFENSE    OF   THE    AMENDMENT 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  I  think  if  this  said 
"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  which  shall  have  the  effect"  of  doing 
these  things  it  would  result  in  hampering  the  act.  This  says,  "Nothing 
shall  be  done  with  that  object."  Certainly  no  chief  of  any  mission  is 
going  to  have  the  object  of  promoting  totalitarianism. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  he  would  be  charged  with  it. 

Senator  Barkley,  Suppose  somebody  comes  along  and  says,  "It  is 
all  right.  You  have  not  the  object  of  doing  this,  but  the  effect  of  it  is 
doing  it  anyhow,  regardless  of  your  object." 

Senator  Lodge,  That  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  President  will  go  in 
there  with  the  idea  of  promoting  oitlier  one  of  these  groups,  is  it  ? 

Senator  Lodge,  I  do  not  think  he  is,  and  I  think  this  will  be  very 
reassuring  to  a  great  many  people  of  this  country  who  were  distressed 
because  American  funds  were  used  to  aid  communism  in  Yugoslavia. 

putting  the  language  in  a  report 

Senator  Hatch.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  you  are  trying  to 
get  at,  the  ideal  presented  and  how  it  could  be  done,  and  this  thought 
just  occurred  to  me,  that  in  making  our  report  you  might  write 
a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  committee  that  would  cover  your 
thought,  and  make  it  really  the  official  action  of  the  committee,  without 
putting  it  in  the  bill.  I  just  toss  that  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 
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Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  tliink  that  will  have  the  same  reassuring 
effect  on  a  great  many  people  who  are  very  much  puzzled  by 
the  apparent  opposition  to  communism  in  this  area  and  the  apparent 
support  of  communism  in  other  areas,  who  see  machine  tools  and 
generators  and  other  things  going  to  Russia;  and  so  on.  I  know  I 
have  made  some  speeches  about  this  bill  since  it  was  introduced,  and 
whenever  you  say  that  this  money  should  not  be  used  to  promote 
ideologies  that  are  hateful  to  us,  the  people  applaud.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  that  happen. 

Senator  George.  They  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  there  are  just  as  many  people  who  feel  this 
way  as  are  concerned  about  the  bypassing  of  the  United  Nations. 

SUPPORT  FOR  WHATE\-ER  G0\TERNMENT  EXISTS 

Senator  George.  Have  you  not  got  to  support  whatever  govern- 
ments there  are  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey? 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  to  work  through  them,  yes. 

Senator  George.  We  cannot  go  in  there  and  upset  them  and  set 
up  another  government.  If  we  do  that  we  are  engaging  in  the  exercise 
of  a  thing  that  we  have  always  said  we  would  not  do,  interfering 
directly  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another  countr3^  So  we  have  just 
got  these  governments  there.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  thing  they 
have  in  Greece  nor  what  they  have  in  Turkey.  I  probably  would  not 
like  to  live  under  either  one  of  them  altogether.  But  they  are  there, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  draw  the  line  there.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  visualizing  them  as  peoples,  we 
have  to  recognize  whatever  kind  of  authority  they  have  functioning 
there,  and  more  or  less  operate  through  it  and  in  conjunction  with  it. 
We  would  not  have  the  objective,  of  course,  of  setting  up  any  com- 
munistic state.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would.  '\^^iat  is  that  Biblical 
quotation  ? 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations — beginning  first 
in  Jerusalem. 

If  I  am  going  to  pursue  the  Communists  all  over  Greece  and  Turkey, 
I  want  to  get  after  them  here,  too. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  have  to  work  through  the  governments,  of  course. 

Senator  George.  I  am  afraid  that  would  lead  us  into  trouble,  that 
is  all.  It  is  certainly  not  objectionable  to  us. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  has  the  Secretary  to  say? 

Senator  Lodge.  He  offers  no  objection. 

Senator  George.  If  the  Secretary  wants  it 

Senator  Lodge.  Xo  ;  he  is  not  particeps  criminis  at  all. 

DUTICULTY   OF   SATISFYING   E^T.RYBODY 

Senator  Barkley.  Frankly,  I  agree  with  Cabot's  idea.  I  think  it 
probably  might  well  be  put"  in  the  report  rather  than  in  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  put  language  in  this  bill  that  is  going 
to  satisfy  everybodv  in  the  L^nited  States. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  put  in  some  language  this  morning  to  satisfy 
a  lot  of  people. 
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Senator  George.  Senator  Lodge,  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  bill, 
is  tliere  not  a  statement  there  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  You  could  put  some  words  that  mean  this 
in  the  "Whereas"  at  the  top  of  page  2. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  no  objection  to  domg  that. 

Senator  Connally.  My  objection  is  that  by  your  amendment  you 
are  disclaiming  the  object,  and  yet  you  have  an  object.  You  have  an 
object  of  going  m  there  and  passing  up  these  divergent  groups,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on,  and  I  think  it  will  get  us  into  a  lot  of  trouble, 
because  we  are  not  granting  this  aid  for  political  purposes,  rehabili- 
tating Greece  politically.  We  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  her  economi- 
cally and  make  her  able  to  go  on  with  her  program.  As  so  wisely 
suggested  by  Senator  George,  we  have  to  accept  the  realities  and  what- 
ever government  is  in  control  we  ha^^e  to  at  least  operate  through 
until  it  is  thrown  out  by  the  Gi-eek  people. 

AID   FOR   ANYWHERE   IN   THE   WORLD 

Senator  Smith.  After  World  War  I,  I  was  connected  with  Hoover  s 
relief  organization  that  went  into  the  famine  situation  in  Russia,  and 
we  certainly  worked  with  the  Russian  Government  there,  and  we 
could  have  been  charged  with  having  aided  a  commmiistic  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  we  should  be  precluded  from  giving  aid  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  we  might  be  establishing  that  precedent  in  this  title 
here. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Why  do  you  not  add  it  on  to  "Promote 
international  well-being-'  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Supposing  you  offered  it  in  the  preamble,  and  said : 

Whereas  it  must  not  be  the  object  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  continu- 
ance or  expansion  of  any  totalitarian  purpose  or  goal,  or  to  reject  the  proposition 
that  individuals  have  inalienable  rights  *  *  *. 

It  is  not  the  object  and  it  is  not  the  policy — 

Whereas,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  continuance  of 


expansion  *  *  *. 


CRITICISM   OF   GREEK   GOVERNMENT 


Senator  Connally.  You  are  assuming,  with  "in  the  continuance 
of"  that  there  is  existing  now  something  that  we  do  not  want  to  aid 
in  the  continuance  of.  These  critics  will  say,  "That  is  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  want  to  aid  in  continuing  the  present  Greek 
Government." 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  the  danger  here  about  that  in  our  own 
country.  There  is  quite  a  body  of  people  in  our  own  country  who  feel 
that  the  existence  of  the  Greek  monarchy  itself  is  totalitarian  and 
fascist.  Magazines  like  the  New  Republic  and  The  Nation  constantly 
harp  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  fair  election  over  there,  and 
old  George  was  imposed  on  the  Greek  people  by  Great  Britain  and  it 
is  a  fascist  government,  and  you  are  liable  to  get  into  an  argmnent  in 
this  country  as  to  whether  the  very  fact  that  we  are  aiding  the  exist- 
ing Greek  (3rovemment  is  in  aid  of  a  totalitarian  system  in  the  minds 
of  a  lot  of  people.  I  think  you  have  to  accept  whatever  govermnent  is 
there. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  so  promi- 
nently in  my  mind,  that  we  are  in  an  argument  with  a  lot  of  those 
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people  right  now  on  this  thing,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence 
I  get,  and  that  we  all  get,  is  on  that  point. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  do  not  settle  the  argument  by  saying  you 
will  do  this. 

Senator  Lodoe.  We  are  not  in  there  because  we  are  interested  in 
bailing  out  the  Greek  monarchy,  or  because  we  are  interested  in  help- 
ing the  British  get  their  loans  paid.  We  are  in  there  for  an  idealistic 
reason,  and  this  fascist  government  through  which  we  have  to  work 
is  incidental. 

I  think  it  will  be  reassuring  to  the  Wallaces  and  to  the  Peppers. 

Senator  Connally.  Those  people  will  hit  you  6  months  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  will  wait  6  months.  I  thinlv  they 
will  say,  "This  is  hypocrisy." 

Senator  Connally.  I  am  assuming  it  will  take  you  a  while  to  get 
this  bill  into  effect  and  take  them  a  longer  while  to  read  it  and 
xmderstand  it. 

They  will  say : 

You  promised  in  the  act  not  to  do  this ;  now  you  are  over  there  doing  it.  You 
are  helping  that  damned  Greek  King  with  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  liis  veins  that 
is  Greek,  Here  you  are,  helping  him. 

On  the  other  hand  they  will  say : 

Look  here.  You  promised  you  would  not  promote  totalitarianism,  and  you  are 
feeding  those  damned  Communists  right  now.  You  are  giving  them  food  to 
subsist  on. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  not  doino-  it  as  your  object. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  are  doing  this  to  keep  the  Russians  out.  I  think 
you  can  carry  on  and  you  can  make  a  crazy  quilt  out  of  this  thing,  or 
you  can  come  out  and  tell  the  people  what  your  main  object  in  this 
thing  is.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest. 

Senator  Connally.  We  say  so. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  think  this  matter  has  about  as  many  "where- 
ases" as  it  can  stand. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  reword  this  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Senators : 

Whereas  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
any  totalitarian  purpose  or  goal,  whether  communistic  or  fascistic,  or  to  reject 
the  proposition  that  individuals  have  inalienable  lights  and  must  be  both  free 
and  the  masters  of  their  own  government. 

Senator  Connally.  If  you  do  not  help  either  the  totalitarians  of  the 
communistic  breed  or  the  totalitarians  of  the  other,  you  are  not  going 
to  lielp  anybody  in  Greece. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  idea  across 
that  these  two  philosophies  are  grouped  together  in  our  minds.  We 
have  allowed  a  tinhorn  politician  to  get  his  bandwagon  rolling  when 
we  have  something  that  is  so  very  much  better.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  ideological  offensive. 

variety  of  interpretations 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  everything  you  say,  Cabot,  but  I  con- 
stantly come  back  to  the  inescapable  fear  that  words  of  this  general 
character  written  into  the  act  invite  such  a  variety  of  interpretations 
that  we  are  simply  asking  for  an  indefinite  situation  of  added  trouble, 
and  we  have  trouble  enough  as  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  furthest 
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thing  we  can  safelj'^  or  wisely  do  is  to  do  what  Senator  Hatch  sug- 
gested. I  would  be  perfectly  willing  in  the  report  to  say  that  the  com- 
mitter viewed  the  following  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Lodg-e 
with  great  sympathy,  if  you  wish,  but  did  not  consider  it  to  be  possible 
of  inclusion. 

Senator  Connally.  That  would  not  help  Senator  Lodge  any,  to 
turn  it  down. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  rather  put  it  positively  in  the  report,  that 
we  believe  in  these  principles,  than  to  say  we  considered  and  rejected 
his  amendment. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  could  you  not  say  in  your  report  that  it  is 
in  no  wise  the  purpose  of  this  aid  to  do  either  one  of  these  things,  and 
then  stop  ? 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  think  you  had  better  say  very  much  about 
this. 

Senator  Connally.  I  think  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  George.  We  may  be  sending  some  aid  to  Franco  to  keep  him 
from  being  taken  over  by  the  Communists.  He  may  M^ant  some  aid. 

Senator  Connally.  I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  leave  this 
wliole  tiling  out,  even  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  use  whatever  instrumentalities  are 
available  to  our  hands  before  we  get  through  if  this  thing  expands 
as  it  might. 

Senator  George.  Cabot,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  it  in — not 
that  anybody  disagrees  with  it.  Everybody  thoroughly  agTees,  that  is 
true.  You  can  say  what  you  please,  but  after  all,  the  more  we  put  in 
this  bill  that  the  fellow  on  the  radio  can  talk  about — and  some  of  them 
on  the  radio  are  not  talking  very  complimentary  about  it 

Senator  Connali>y.  The  more  you  put  in  the  bill  the  more  oppor- 
tunity for  argument  and  criticism  and  bellyaching  that  you  are  going 
to  introduce. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  in  the  report  you 
ought  to  say  you  considered  the  Lodge  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  withdraw  that.  I  was  trying  to  get  as 
far  in  Cabot's  direction  as  possible  against  my  own  best  judgment. 

Senator  Barkley.  My  feeling  is  somewhat  similar  to  Senator 
George's.  It  is  less  harmful  in  the  report,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  ought 
to  mention  it. 

Senator  Connally.  The  furthest  I  would  go  in  the  report  would 
be  to  disavow  any  desire  to  intervene  in  the  political  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  then  stop.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good.  I  would  ratherr 
not  have  anything  in  about  it  at  all.  Just  send  Senator  Lodge  a 
bouquet  and  quit. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  always  glad  to  get  a  bouquet. 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  me,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  myself  clear. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  have. 

Senator  George.  Yes,  you  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  I  could  make  you  get  inside  my  head  you  would 
feel  the  way  I  do.  It  comes  from  having  been  over  there  a  lot  during 
the  war,  and  right  after  the  war,  and  the  discouragement  you  get  with 
people  in  Europe  because  they  do  not  see  that  wc  stand  for  anj^thingy 
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and  they  just  see  that  we  have  a  lot  of  chocolate  bars  and  a  lot  of 
cigarettes  and  a  lot  of  gasoline  to  keep  the  black  market  going  and 
they  do  not  see  that  we  stand  for  anything,  and  the  Russians  have 
this  idea  across  that  they  do  stand  for  something. 

Senator  George.  They  do.  They  stand  for  a  new  philosophy,  and 
a  new  philosophy  always  takes  hold  of  you. 

U.S.    STANDS   FOR   SOMETHING   WORTHWHILE 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  we  stand  for  something  that  is  worthwhile. 

Senator  George.  I  think  we  used  to. 

Senator  Connally.  Are  we  going  into  Greece  and  pick  out  every 
individual  and  see  whether  he  is  getting  his  inalienable  rights  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  no  more  high  sounding  than  the 
rest  of  the  "Whereases,"  and  it  merely  gives  you  the  fundamental 
theoi-y  with  regard  to  democracy  without  saying  that. 

FUNCTION    OF    "wHEREASES" 

Senator  George.  "We  voted  in  the  "Whereases,"  but  the  "Wliereases" 
are  more  or  less  like  the  poetry  at  the  head  of  a  chapter. 
Senator  Thomas.  I  think  I  can  add  something : 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  tlie 
United  States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Charter,  and  will  advance  the  proposition  that  individuals  have  inalienable 
rights  and  must  be  both  free  and  masters  of  their  government. 

U.N.   DEALS   WITH   G0\T5RNMENTS,   NOT   INDIVIDUALS 

Senator  Connally.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  challenge  you,  out  of 
your  great  background  of  scholarship  and  foreign  travel  and  all 
that,  but  the  United  Nations  deals  with  individual  governments.  It 
does  not  deal  with  individuals.  It  does  not  go  down  to  the  individual. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  that,  and  if  you  want  to  be  specific 
and  say  what  you  are  standing  for,  a  government  which  is  controlled 
by  the  people,  you  can  do  it  that  way.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  bagatelle, 
but  it  will  give  orators  a  chance  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  enlarged  the  language  to  include 
the  language  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  itself : 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  United 
States  will  contribute  to  human  rights,  fundamental  freedoms,  and  the  inde- 
pendent self-government  of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  a  homeopathic  pill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  help  you  any  to  enlarge  that  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  meet  the 
situation  in  the  mind  of  the  modern  man  in  Europe,  who  is  com- 
pletely, ideologically,  at  the  mercy  of  conmiunism  today. 

Senator  Connally.  We  are  not  going  to  look  into  the  mouth  of 
eveiy  fellow  who  needs  relief  to  see  whether  he  is  a  Communist  or 
rovalist. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  that.  I  think  the  chief 
of  any  mission  would  be  delighted  to  have  this  bill. 
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LANGUAGE   REJECTED 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  then  a  show  of  hands  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  advisable  to  put  any  language  of  this  nature  in  the  bill. 
Those  who  think  we  should  not  include  any  language  in  the  bill  hold 
up  your  hands.  (Six) 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  think  we  should  do  something  about 
it,  put  up  your  hands.  (2) 

The  majority  vote  is  otherwise. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT   ON   EXPENSES 

Secretary  Acheson.  May  I  raise  a  technical  amendment  here  that 
the  legislative  counsel  have  gone  over  with  us? 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  lines  21  and  22,  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
line  say,  "and  any  expenses  related  thereto." 

Legislative  counsel  believe  that  that  is  not  clear  enough  and  that 
those  words  ought  to  come  out  of  that  particular  place,  and  that  we 
should  have  a  paragraph  following  the  one  which  is  numbered  4, 
which  would  say : 

By  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including  administrative 
expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

There  is  some  technical  reason  for  that  that  I  do  not  understand, 
but  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  gone  over 
this,  and  whereas  they  all  agreed  on  this  language  earlier,  they  are 
not  now  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  their  recommendation  I  suggest  that,  without 
objection,  the  change  will  be  made. 

Senator  George.  And  strike  out  the  words  "and  any  expenses  related 
thereto"? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

SENATOR  Johnson's  first  amendment 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  the  amendments  proposed  by  Senator 
Johnson.  The  first  amendment  is  to  take  Turkey  out  of  the  bill 
entirely.  Those  in  favor  say  "Aye."  Those  opposed,  "No."  The  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted. 

senator  Johnson's  second  amendment 

Senator  Johnson's  second  amendment  requires  the  Government  to 
•abolish  within  90  days  all  hereditary  offices,  titles,  and  so  forth.  Those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  require  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary 
offices  and  titles  within  90  days  say  "Aye."  Those  opposed,  "No."  The 
amendment  is  lost. 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  long  enough  time. 

other  amendments 

The  Chairman.  The  next  amendment : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  adopted  as  its  policy  in  international  affairs  (a)  intervention 
in  civil  strife,  civil  war,  or  political  conflicts  in  foreign  countries;  or  (b)  unl- 
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lateral  action,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  in  disregard  of  its  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaflarms  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  before  the  United  Nations  all  economic,  political,  or  military  conditions 
which  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  covered  that  by  the  amendment  we  adopted 
this  morning. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree  with  this,  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 
The  Chairmax.  Those  opposed  will  say  "No."  (Unanimous) 
The  next  amendment : 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
government  requesting  such  loan  shall  (a)  register  with  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  all  holdings  of  gold  held  by  such  government,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  (b)  register  with  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  all  for- 
eign assets,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  holdings,  of  such  government  and  of  the 
nationals  of  such  government;  (c)  make  public  the  full  foreign  and  domestic 
indebtedness  of  such  government;  and  (d)  relegate  all  foreign  indebtedness  of 
such  government  to  a  subordinate  position  to  the  indebtedness  incurred  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

We  covered  that  last  one  in  the  Lodge  amendment. 

Senator  Lodge.  "We  covered  it  more  thoroughly  than  he  does. 

Senator  Smith.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  All  the  essential  information  we  have. 

Senator  Connally.  The  President  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  information  on  those  points,  will  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  it  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  in  favor  will  say  "Aye."  Those  opposed, 
^'No."  The  amendment  is  not  adopted. 

amendment  on  nonmilitary  assistance 

The  final  amendment  confines  the  bill  to  nonmilitary  assistance. 
Those  in  favor  say  "Aye."  Those  opposed,  "No."  The  amendment  is 
not  adopted. 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  withholding  my  vote  on  military  assistance. 

Senator  Smith.  I  vote  for  it,  but  I  do  it  with  great  regret. 

THE    pepper    substitute 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  the  Pepper  substitute,  with  which  I 
think  we  are  all  familiar  without  the  necessity  for  reading  it.  The  Sen- 
ator went  into  it  at  great  length.  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute? Those  in  favor  will  say  "Aye."  Those  opposed,  "No."  The 
substitute  is  not  adopted. 

Senator  George.  I  would  not  vote  for  the  substitute  as  he  has  it.  He 
could  get  a  substitute,  maybe,  in  form  that  I  might  support  it,  and  I 
reserve  that  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  amendments  ? 

SENATOR  George's  amendment 

Senator  George.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  offer  one.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  amount  to  anything  with  this  committee.  I  did  not  mean  that 
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the  committee  had  closed  its  minds.  I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  of  record,  if  the  Secretaiy  is  willing  for 
it  to  go  on  record.  I  asked  the  Secretary,  it  will  be  recalled,  if  any 
additional  time  to  the  2  weeks'  breathing  spell,  and  a  few  days  more, 
from  the  24th  until  the  time  this  matter  came  to  us,  was  asked  of  the 
English,  and  if  they  were  requested  to  stay  on  until  we  could  take  a 
look  at  this  situation,  meaning  by  that  until  we  could  get  the  report 
from  the  United  Nations  delegation  surveying  the  border  difficulties, 
as  I  recall  it,  that  he  himself  took  the  matter  up  with  the  British  Am- 
bassador. Now,  if  that  is  not  of  record,  I  would  like  to  ask  it  to  go  on 
the  record. 

Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  that  going  in  the  record? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator  George.  It  has  not 
been  made  public. 

Senator  George.  No.  I  was  asking  if  it  might  be  of  record. 

Did  you  have  any  response  from  the  British  Ambassador,  or  from 
his  Government,  declining  or  expressing  a  willingness  to  discuss  a 
further  extension  of  the  time  in  which  we  were  to  make  our  decision  in 
this  matter  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  matter  was  put  in  terms  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional funds.  The  British  have  agreed  to  make  available  as  a  gift  to 
the  Greek  Government  2  million  pounds,  which  is  necessary  imme- 
diately for  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  Army  and  to  make  avail- 
able another  million  pounds  as  an  offset  to  obligations  that  the  British 
Government  owes  to  the  Greek  Government. 

Senator  George.  That  was  the  response  made  by  the  British 
Government  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  what  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

Senator  George.  The  British  Government  did  not  express  any  will- 
ingness to  extend  the  period  in  which  we  might  consider  this  problem 
beyond  that  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  is  not  a  period  as  we  might  consider  it.  Sen- 
ator. I  think  that  puts  it  in  a  little  confusing  way.  The  decision  of  the 
British  Government  originally  was  that  they  could  not  make  any  fur- 
ther funds  available  after  the  31st  of  March,  and  they  are  now  making 
available  3  million  pounds  after  the  31st  of  March. 

Senator  George.  Which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  British  military 
mission  and  militarj^  force  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  British 
military  mission  or  military  force  that  the  British  are  maintaining 
entirely  at  their  own  expense.  These  are  funds  available  to  the  Greek 
army. 

Senator  George.  A  total  of  3  million  pounds  or,  roughly,  $12  million. 

Senator  Barkley.  In  that  connection,  is  there  any  understanding 
as  to  how  long  that  would  maintain  the  situation  in  Greece,  that  $12 
million? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Roughly,  2  million  pounds  is  to  go  forward 
with  purchases  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army ;  the  1  million  is 
supposed  to  carry  the  current  expenses  to  somewhere  around  the  middle 
of  April.  It  may  go  a  little  longer  than  that.  It  depends  on  how  care- 
fully they  are  husbanded. 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Secretary'',  may  I  ask  you  another  question  for 
the  record  ? 
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A    BRITISH    POLICY   OR   A   NEW   PROGRAM? 

By  tliis  legislative  proposal,  are  we  picking  up  the  policy  of  any 
other  peoples,  meaning  the  British  in  this  instance,  or  are  we  making 
a  new  program  for  ourselves '( 

Secretary  AciiEsoN.  It  is  the  latter,  Senator. 

Senator  George.  It  is  the  latter? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  It  is  an  entirely  new  program  ? 

Secretary  Aciieson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  programs.  We  are  going 
to  go  in  there  and  do  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir;  in  agreement  with  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  George.  Suppose  we  are  notified  of  a  withdrawal  of  the 
British  in  some  other  quarter.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  given 
to  whether  we  should  go  into  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the 
British  are  presently  occupying  or  in  possession  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  that  we  should. 
We  have  no  intention  of  doing  it. 

Senator  George.  No  intention  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  I  understood  your  attitude  there  was,  as  new  cases 
arose,  you  would  have  to  deal  with  them  on  their  merits,  and  they  had 
no  connection  with  this  policy  here. 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  Senator  is  asking  me  about  areas  from 
which  the  British  will  withdraw. 

Senator  George.  I  was  asking  whether  we  were  merely  picking  up 
a  policy  when  it  played  itself  out,  or  whether  we  w^ere  making  an 
'entirely  new  policy  of  our  own. 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  are  making  our  own  policy. 

Senator  George.  Entirely  new  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Of  course,  there  has  been  aid  to  the  Greek  people 
before. 

Senator  George.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  received  aid  from  the 
British.  But  it  has  no  part  of  it  British  policy  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  quite  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is,  we  are  not  assuming  any  ,obliga- 
"tion  or  any  promises  that  Britain  may  have  made  to  carry  them  out. 

Secretary  Acheson.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  is  no  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  all  about  this  except  what  we  all 
understand,  is  there  ?  Is  there  anything  formal  drawn  up  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir.  In  the  answers  to  the  questions  which 
I  have  given,  we  have  stated  that  there  were  no  agreements  ,of  any  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  fuither  discussion,  or  are  there  any 
further  amendments  ? 

effective  date  or  bill  postponed 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  good  faith  I  would  like  to  see 
the  effective  date  of  this  bill  postponed  for  60  days  after  the  President 
approves  it.  so  as  to  give  the  United  Nations  a  real  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  problem  and  make  its  own  decision,  unembarrassed  by  any 
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accomplished  fact  that  may  result  from  this  legislation.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  committee  to  favorably  report  on  that  view,  or  to  support 
that  view.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  act  will  become  effective  within 
60  days  or  not.  But  my  settled  and  very  definite  conviction  is  that 
we  have  been  unnecessarily  hurried  into  this  decision  without  any 
adequate  reason  for  being  precipitously  thrown  into  it. 

I  say  that  on  this  basis,  among  other  things :  that  here  is  an  esti- 
mated $400  million,  and  that  has  been  broken  down  by  responsible 
spokesmen  of  the  State  Department  into  so  much  for  military  aid.  and 
yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  specifically  say  preciselj^  what  militaiy 
supplies,  equipment,  or  aid  is  to  be  given.  The  information  we  have 
ajid  the  evidence  we  have  is  entirely  general,  which  leads  me  to  the 
unavoidable  conclusion  that  it  is  a  precipitous  action  taken  without 
that  consideration  which  ought  to  have  preceded  an  action  of  this  kind^ 
a  decision  of  this  kind.  That  is  my  own  definite  profound  conviction 
about  this  whole  matter. 

But  I  realize  the  a+titude  of  the  committee  is  to  go  ahead  and  enact 
it,  and  put  it  into  effect  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can  be  put 
into  effect  so  far  as  our  legislative  responsibilities  go  in  the  premises. 
And  I  am  not  making  any  motion  or  offering  it  as  an  amendment.  But 
while  I  am  willing  to  vote  this  bill  out,  I  am  resei-ving  the  right  on 
the  floor  to  take  whatever  position  I  may  wish  to  take  with  respect  to 
when  this  act  becomes  effective. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  endorse  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  said. 

The  CnAiRMAisr.  Will  you  forgive  me?  I  have  to  go  up  to  open  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  postpone  the  final  vote  until  I  get  back. 

SIXTY-DAY   DELAY   PREFERRED 

Senator  Smith.  "With  this  qualification,  that  if  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Acheson,  says  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  State  Department 
that  such  an  action  would  be  really  critical  to  the  situation  in  Greece. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  this  bill  to  go  into  effect  at  once.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  the  60-day  period,  in  order  to  give  the 
Vandenberg  amendment  that  we  adopted  this  morning  a  chance  to 
operate,  where  the  President  is  to  discontinue  this  aid  or  however  we 
worked  that.  I  much  prefer  the  60-day  period  so  that  this  whole  thing- 
can  be  made  effective  and  our  faith  would  be  shown,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  says  that  will  be  a  critical  situation. 

Senator  Connally.  Have  we  any  assurance  that  if  we  put  it  off  60 
days  the  United  Nations  would  act  or  would  take  our  delay  as  an 
invitation  to  act?  I  was  wondering  if  you  want  to  make  it  60  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  or  would  you  rather  have  some  definite 
date,  say  the  first  of  July,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  House  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  in  considering  this  matter,  I  think.  I  do  not 
know. 

DELAY   WOULD   PREJUDICE   U.S.    INTERESTS 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  the  Secretary  along  that 
line:  Supposing  a  stopgap  appropriation  were  made  to  take  care  of 
the  critical  hungry  and  starving  situation.  "N^'liat  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Department?  Would  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  after- 
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it  became  law,  in  any  way  be  prejudicial  to  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East? 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  is  our  judgment  that  it  would. 

Senator  Wiley.  On  what  do  3^ou  base  that  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  On  the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  com- 
jDlete  economic  collapse  of  Greece  can  be  prevented  very  long.  The 
situation  is  getting  worse  every  day.  If  a  very  substantial  period  of 
time  is  indicated  as  elapsing  before  anything  can  be  done,  this  situa- 
tion will  just  go  to  pieces. 

Senator  Wiley.  My  question  assumed  that  we  make  a  stopgap  ap- 
propriation. I  think  someone  suggested  you  might  even  pass  legislation 
quickly  to  make  available  $100  million  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  not 
military  relief,  leaving  the  bill  to  go  into  operation  in  60  days  after 
passage.  Assuming  that  to  be  a  fact,  there  would  be  money  available 
for  that  purpose.  Do  you  think  our  interests  would  be  prejudiced  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  know  why  that  would  be.  As  I  gather 
from  what  Senator  Wiley  is  saying,  he  is  following  up  Senator 
George's  suggestion.  If  this  act  goes  into  effect  60  days  after  passage, 
in  the  meantime  as  part  of  our  program  we  get  from  the  RFC  $100 
million  and  dump  it  over  there. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  the  only  way  you  can  deal  with  the 
Greek  situation  is  to  deal  with  it  firmly  and  effectively  from  the  start. 
If  we  put  an  inadequate  sum  of  money  in  and  say,  "Perhaps  some  more 
will  come  along  later,"  then  I  think  you  will  have  the  economic 
collapse. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  not  say  "perhaps."  I  would  say,  "This  act 
goes  into  effect  in  60  days,"  and  in  the  meantime  you  send  the  $100' 
million  over. 

Secretary  Acheson.  In  dealing  with  a  situation  which  is  only  a  week 
or  two  from  complete  disintegration,  I  think  we  have  either  got  to 
move  into  it  and  say  we  are  prepared  to  act.  Of  course,  if  the  United 
Nations  comes  along  and  asks  us  not  to,  we  will  not,  but  I  think  if  we 
postpone  the  effectiveness  of  our  action  for  any  reason  we  will  find, 
first  of  all,  that  the  thing  may  go  to  pieces  anyway;  secondl3^  that 
the  inflation  and  extent  of  the  note  issue  and  things  of  that  sort  that 
are  going  on  will  make  anything  we  do  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive. 

STOPGAP   APPROPRIATION 

Senator  Barkley.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Senator,  in  regard  to  a  stop- 
gap appropi-iation.  I  was  credited  with  having  made  that  suggestion, 
which  I  did  not  make.  A  young  woman  asked  me  whether  we  would 
pass  this  legislation  by  the  31st  of  March,  and  I  said  we  could  not. 
That  was  obvious  at  the  time.  Then  she  asked  me  if  it  could  not  get 
through  by  the  31st  of  March,  whether  some  arrangement  for  a  tem- 
porary appropriation,  a  loan  by  the  RFC,  might  be  available,  and  I 
said  that  might  be  worth  trying.  That  is  all  I  said,  but  I  was  quoted 
in  all  the  papers  as  having  suggested  it. 

But  here  is  what  occurs  to  me  about  it.  If  legislation  is  required  to 
authorize  the  stopgap  appropriation,  as  you  call  it,  of  $100  million, 
or  a  loan,  we  will  be  involved  in  the  Senate  in  an  all-out  discussion 
of  the  whole  Greek-Turkish  situation,  and  it  will  take  just  about  as 
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long,  as  I  see  it,  to  get  such  a  bill  through  as  to  get  this  thing  through, 
because  the  whole  debate  will  come  on  the  whole  problem.  I  have  been 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  we  would  not  gain  much  time  b}^ 
trying  to  do  that,  and  we  might,  by  that  sort  of  fiddling — and  say 
that  without  any  offense  to  anybody's  ideas — create  moral  disintegra- 
tion over  there  that  could  be  bolstered  by  the  certain  knowledge  that 
we  are  going  to  do  the  whole  thing,  the  whole  $400  million,  as  I  see  it. 
I  do  not  think  we  gain  much  time  in  the  Senate  by  trying  to  put 
through  a  $100  million  appropriation  or  loan  any  more  than  we  would 
by  taking  the  whole  thing  up  and  getting  through  with  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Apparently  we  are  going  to  use  the  K.FC  for  that 
$100  million. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  after  you  settle  the  fundamental  question. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  George  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
you  could  make  the  act  go  into  effect  60  daj'S  after  its  final  passage, 
and  make  section  4  immediately  available. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  entirely  different. 

"irs"  weaken  U.S.  position 

Senator  Connally.  ^lay  I  ask  a  question  of  you  gentlemen?  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  temporizing  or  putting  up  ifs  and  ifs  and  ifs  in  this  bill 
we  are  weakening  our  position.  This  morning  we  have  given  the  U.N. 
all  the  opportunity  that  it  needs,  if  it  wants  to  act,  which  it  will  not 
■do,  of  course.  But  when  we  have  done  that,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
we  ought  to  act  promptly. 

Senator  George  said  we  were  in  a  hurrv.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman 
if  it  is  not  true  that  every  witness  that  has  asked  for  a  hearmg  before 
this  committee  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Is  that  true  ? 

The  Chairman.  Everv  witness  has  been  heard,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  add  that  we  are  releasing  this  noon  the 
print  of  the  questionnaire. 

GRATITUDE  FOR  THE   STATE  DEPARTMENT 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  express  my  very  deep  gratitude  to  the 
State  Department  for  what  I  consider  to  be  the  perfectly  amazing 
job  that  it  has  done  in  answering  every  single  one  of  these  questions 
categorically ;  and  bearing  upon  the  point  you  were  making.  Senator, 
about  hearing  witnesses,  I  think  this  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
searching  pursuit  of  facts  that  has  even  been  undertaken  by  this 
committee  in  connection  with  any  problem  I  know  of,  so  that  while  we 
have  operated  under  the  duress  of  a  time  limit,  within  tliat  time  limit  I 
think  we  have  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  exploring  the  subject. 

A   REASON   FOR   TREMENDOUS   DOUBT 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  President,  we  are  about,  I  assume,  to  vote.  I 
Avant — and  I  have  refrained  from  saying  much — to  express  the  thing 
that  has  caused  me  a  tremendous  doubt.  On  tlie  one  hand  I  see  Greece 
suffering  and  I  see  a  condition  down  there  where  we  are  recognizing 
it  at  once  as  something  in  which  we  have  a  tremendous  self-interest. 
We  see  Russia  pushing  down  from  the  north.  I  see  that.  And  right 
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there,  if  that  were  the  thing  in  my  mind,  I  would  not  have  any  question 
about  my  own  convictions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  are  there  not  in  the  world,  as  our  representatives 
in  the  United  Nations,  men  who  can  seize  this  dynamic  movement  and 
make  the  United  Nations  what  I  think  it  should  be  and  what  the  hope 
of  the  world  is  that  it  will  be  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much,  therefore,  in  Senator  George's 
proposition.  If  we  could  see  that  suffering  was  alleviated,  but  place 
it  in  the  laps  of  these  men — if  you,  sir,  were  up  there  representing  this 
country,  with  your  dynamic  force  and  ability,  you  could  take  the 
occasion,  sir,  and  make  the  world  aflame  with  the  challenge  that  is 
thrown  in  the  lap  of  the  United  Nations  by  this  very  thing. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  if  we  step  aside,  there  you  have  the  other 
alternative.  There  they  are.  My  America  is  stepping  out  into  a  new 
field,  reaching  out  and,  yes,  without  mincing  words,  assuming  the 
function  of  the  British  Empire,  which  she  so  gallantly  handled  in  the 
century  that  is  past. 

On  the  other  hand  I  recognize  that  in  this  new  dynamic  age  of  inven- 
tion and  contraction  of  earth  an  instrumentality  is  born  that  is  going 
to  die  like  an  apple  on  the  tree,  all  curled  up,  or  is  going  to  grow,  and 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it.  You  said  today,  "The  peace 
of  the  world  is  involved,"  and  to  me  that  is  the  thing  that  is  involved  in 
this  challenge  of  Senator  George. 

I  may  seem  to  be  impractical,  but  God,  the  thing  appeals  to  me  so 
that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  I  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which 
way  to  go. 

Now  I  have  said  my  say. 

STOPGAP  APPROPRIATION,    $100    MILLION 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  not  criticizing  the  committee  for  not  having  heard  the  testi- 
mony brought  before  it,  or  any  witness  who  wished  to  appear  before 
it,  and  I  want  to  most  respectfully  take  issue  with  anybody  who  says 
this  is  piddling,  or  suggests  the  idea  of  a  piddling  motion. 

Senator  Barkley.  I  am  not  talking  about  motions.  Senator.  I  was 
talking  about  the  $100  million  stopgap  appropriation.  That  is  what 
I  meant. 

Senator  George.  Here  is  a  bill  that  appropriates  $400  million.  That 
does  not  bother  me.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  concern ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
consideration.  We  can  so  weaken  ourselves  until  we  will  be  over- 
whelmed. But  then  nobody  seems  to  worry  about  that  any  more. 

I  had  no  idea  of  doing  more  than  to  pass  the  bill,  but  with  a  provision 
that  it  shall  become  effective  60  days  after  its  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  exception  of  section  4,  which  should  become  immediately 
effective,  which  grants  $100  million  for  relief  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
or,  if  it  is  not  so  worded  so  as  to  do  that,  I  assume  that  it  can  be.  I 
have  not  scrutinized  the  bill  for  mere  language. 

I  am  making  my  motion  on  the  basis  that  everything  in  this  record 
shows  that  this  is  a  hasty  conclusion  and  that  it  has  been  accepted 
without  that  deliberate  consideration  that  should  govern  our  conduct 
in  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance. 
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ACTING   WITHOUT   NECESSARY   CONSIDERATION 

I  cannot  escape  my  own  convictions  about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
not  to  report  the  bill,  I  will  vote  to  pass  the  bill.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  been  called  upon — and  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  because  I  realize  that  there  were  others  above  him — 
and  I  do  not  think  our  Government  acted  with  anything  like  the  con- 
sideration it  should  have  had  for  the  American  people  and  for  the 
seriousness  and  gravity  of  these  issues  involved  in  this  matter,  in  not 
saying  frankly  to  the  British  when  they  got  the  note : 

Now  we  do  not  expect  to  be  pushed  into  this  thing  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  full  exploration  of  precisely  what  it  may  mean  to  us  in  the 
future. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  defend  myself  here.  I  carried  the  burden  in 
large  part — Senator  Barkley  and  myself  did — of  the  Lend-Lease 
proposal.  I  have  never  had  any  apologies  to  make  for  that.  But  I 
could  then  see  the  shadows  of  war  lengthening  all  over  the  earth,  and  I 
thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  move. 

This  is  not  that  situation.  Nobody  thinks  Russia  is  going  to  attack 
us.  Nobody  thinks  Russia  is  going  to  make  any  war  now  on  anybody. 
Certainly  not.  That  she  will  keep  up  the  same  aggravating  aggressive- 
ness that  she  has  had  in  the  past,  and  infiltrations  and  the  pressures 
and  war  of  nerves,  I  guess  few  of  us  doubt,  few  of  us  question.  But 
there  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  the  necessity  for  doing  more  than  passing 
this  act,  making  your  section  4  immediately  effective  and  giving  a 
chance  to  the  amendment  which  we  have  put  in  this  bill  this  morning 
to  really  have  some  life  and  some  vitality. 

Once  the  fact  is  accomplished  and  we  are  into  it,  the  United  Nations 
of  course  will  have  no  incentive  and  it  will  have  no  proper  motive,  at 
least,  to  make  any  inquiry  about  it.  They  will  say,  "The  United  States 
has  taken  this  burden.  Let  them  carry  it."  And  they  will  let  it  run, 
and  that  will  be  the  situation.  And  we  will  have  it  on  our  hands. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  will  have  to  go  anywhere  else  in  this  world, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  escape  going  into  Manchuria,  North  China,  and  Korea  and  doing 
things  in  that  area  of  the  world.  But  at  the  same  time  that  is  another 
question,  and  we  have  got  the  right  to  exercise  commonsense.  But  I 
know  that  when  we  make  a  policy  of  this  kind  we  are  irrevocably 
committing  ourselves  to  a  course  of  action,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get 
out  of  it  next  week  or  next  year.  You  go  down  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
That  is  the  position  we  are  taking  here,  unless  the  United  Nations 
could,  through  our  own  spokesmen  in  that  organization  and  through 
others,  come  in  here  and  say : 

Well,  here  is  legislation.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed  it.  The 
United  States  is  ready  to  act.  It  is  acting  in  the  meantime  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  and  prevent  a  collapse  of  an  economy  of  a  very  small  country.  It  is 
doing  that.  Now,  do  we  want  to  do  anything  about  it? 

They  might  want  to  call  on  the  United  States  to  put  up  its  quota 
of  the  International  Police  Force,  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  thing,  through  some  one  of  the  independent  agencies 
thatlia^-e  l)een  established  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

They  might  want  to  do  nothing.  I  do  not  know.  But  at  least  they 
would  be  free  to  act. 
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I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  views  do  not  meet  with  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  I  do  not  want  to  delay  it,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  critical  at  all  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  hearings  have  been  conducted,  or  anybody  has  been  pre- 
cluded from  testifying  at  any  length  if  they  wanted  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue.  That  is  not  a  point.  After  all,  this  decision  is  here  for  us. 

SECONDING   SENATOR   GEORGe's   VIEWS 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  the  Senator's  views.  I  did 
not  understand  whether  he  was  offering  an  amendment,  to  deal  with 
it  that  way,  this  60-day  extension,  reserving  the  $100  million  RFC 
clause. 

Senator  George.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  would  offer.  Senator,  but  I  said 
very  frankly  I  did  not  think  the  majority  of  the  committee  would  be 
favorably  disposed  to  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  vote  on  it?  I  would  like 
to  be  of  record  supporting  it. 

Senator  George.  I  know  the  Secretary  has  made  perfectly  clear  the 
reasons  why  the  State  Department  thinks  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary and  the  urgency  under  which  we  are  acting.  I  will  make  the 
motion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  motion  again  ? 

Senator  George.  I  will  make  the  motion  that  this  bill  become  effec- 
tive 60  days  after  approval  by  the  President,  with  the  exception  of 
section  4  thereof,  which  shall  become  immediately  effective  upon  the 
President's  approval  of  the  legislation. 

Senator  Smith.  We  would  probably  have  to  reword  section  4  in 
some  respects. 

Senator  George.  I  assumed  that  that  was  sufficient.  Senator,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  Mr.  Acheson  has  disagreed  to  a  60- 
day  postponement  of  the  whole  bill,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  express  himself  on  a  60-day  postponement  allowing 
this  $100  million  to  become  available  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Secretary. 

acheson's  view  on  60 -day  postponement 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  regret  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  the  committee  take  this  action.  What  it  would  do  would  be  to 
give  us  $100  million  without  any  authorization  to  use  the  $100  million. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  not  give  us  any  authorization  to  use 
the  personnel  that  are  referred  to  in  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act;  and 
in  the  third  place,  it  would  not  give  us  the  authorization  to  apply  to 
the  Appropriation  Committee  for  the  remainder  of  the  $400  million. 
It  would  take  considerable  time  in  any  event  to  get  action  by  the 
Appropriation  Committee.  That  is  why  the  $100  million  was  put  in 
there.  If  we  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  rest  of  the  act,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  operate  at  all.  I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  situation  in 
Greece  would  make  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  act. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  not  want  to  support  this  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  State  Department  feels  clearly  that  that  will  be  the  result. 
I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Senator  George's  point  of  view.  I 
would  like  to  see  opportunity  given  to  the  United  Nations  to  move 
into  this  situation  under  the  amendment  we  have  adopted  today. 
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DEFERRING    PASSING    ON    THE    MOTION 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  an  observation  ?  Senator  George's  first 
inclination  was  to  withhold  a  motion  at  the  present  time,  and  he  sub- 
sequently desired  to  put  us  on  notice  that  he  might  raise  that  question 
on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  report  out  the  bill  without  pass- 
ing on  the  motion  this  morning,  so  that  we  will  have  a  little  more  time 
to  explore  that  phase  of  the  motion  before  any  of  us  has  to  take  a 
position  on  it. 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  be  agreeable  to  me,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  had  no  disposition  to  throw  any 
wi-enches  into  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the 
general  idea  Senator  George  has  suggested,  but  according  to  my  present 
lights  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  totally  impractical.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  little  time  to  think  it  over  and  look  into  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned  if  we  did  not  raise  that  issue  here  when  we 
report  out  this  bill. 

Senator  George.  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may 
prepare  an  amendment  and,  if  I  do  so,  of  course  I  will  undertake  to 
make  immediately  available  the  $100  million  and  also  to  put  into 
operation  such  machinery  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  additional  exploration  that  would  be  needed  in  order  to  put 
it  into  appropriate  form. 

Senator  George.  Yes ;  that  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  proceed,  then,  on  the  theory  that  you  are 
withdrawiiig  your  motion  ? 

Senator  George.  That  I  am  withholding  it,  but  reserving  the  right 
to  offer  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

If  there  are  no  other  amendments  and  there  is  nothing  further  to 
be  said,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Capper  ? 

Senator  Capper.  Aye. 

TheCLERK.  Mr.  White? 

Senator  White.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wiley? 

Senator  Wiley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Smith? 

Senator  Smith.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hickenlooper  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  I  think  Senator  Hickenlooper  would  like  to  be 
recorded  "Aye." 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  He  expressed  himself  that  way  yesterday. 

(Senator  Hickenlooper,  upon  being  contacted,  was  recorded  as 
voting  "Aye.") 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Lodge  ? 

Senator  I»dge.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Comially  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  George  ? 

Senator  George.  I  vote  "Aye,"  with  the  I'eservation  which  I  have 
made. 
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The  Clerk.  Mr.  Warner? 

(Senator  Wagner,  nis  office  having  been  contacted,  was  recorded 
as  voting  "Aye.") 
The  Clerk.  Mr.  Thomas  ? 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Aye. 
The  Clerk.  Mr.  Barkley  ? 
Senator  Barkley,  Aye. 
The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hatch? 
Senator  Hatch.  Aye. 
The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chainnan? 
The  Chairman.  Aye. 
As  the  vote  stands  ? 

The  Clerk.  Thirteen  "Ayes,"  no  "Noes." 
Thank  you  gentlemen. 

The  committee  is  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
(Whereupon,  at  12 :40  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 
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Calendar  No,  87 

80tii  Congress  )  .     SENATE"  i        Report 

1st  Session      )  \  .  \         No.  90 


ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 


April  3  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


-Mr.  Vandenberg,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  938] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  report  the  bill  with  amendments  fayprably,  to  the  Senate, 
and  recommend  that  it  do  pass'.'  'r    \';'  ' 

MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  President,  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  extend  financial  and  other  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  For  this  purpose  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000  would  be  authorized.  In  general,  the  assistance 
contemplated  may  take  the  following  forms:  (1)  Financial  aid  such 
as  loans,  grants,  and  credits;  (2)  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government;  (3)  military  personnel  for  advisory  purposes 
only;  (4)  articles,  services,  and  information;  and  (5)  instruction  and 
training  of  personnel  in  these  two  countries.  Consistent  with  the 
sovereign  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  bill  provides  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  the  improper  utilization  of  the  assistance 
rendered. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    GREEK-TURKISH    ISSUE 

The  difficult  situations  in  which  Greece  and  Turkey  find  themselves 
have  been  developing  over  an  extended  period.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  evident  that  without  outside  assistance  these  countries  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  solving  the  problems  confronting  them.  It 
appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  committee  that  the  question 
of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  became  a  matter  of  urgency  for 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  decision  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  it  could  no  longer  provide  the  aid  it  had  been  giving  or  had 
planned  to  give,  and  the  subsequent  urgent  appeal  by  Greece.  The 
decision  of  the  British  Government  was  communicated  to  the  United 

8.  Kept  80,  80-1 — -1 
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States  Goyernment  by  notes  delivered  on  February  24,   1947;  the', 
request  of  the  Greek  Government  on  March  3. 

In  Greece  there  exists  an  extremely  serious  economic  situation 
resulting  from  the  destruction  which  occurred  during  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  enemy  and  from  the  disruption 
of  normal  economic  activities  which  has  been  caused  by  that  destruc- 
tion and  by  postwar  internal  armed  strife.  This  armed  strife  also  is 
in  part  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  war  period..  During  the  war, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  many  thousands  of  Greeks,  organized  in  , 
armed  bands,  made  incessant  war  on  the  enemy.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  most  of  these  Greek  irregulars  further  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  to  their  country  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  returning  , 
to  peaceful  pursuits.  Communist  leaders,  however,  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  control  of  a  number  of  guerrilla  bands  and  are 
endeavoring  to  use  them  ^s  instruments  for  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  regime. 
These  armed  bands  are  supported  by  the  small  but  well-organized  . 
and  effective  Greek  Communist  Party  and  its  affiliates  and  appear 
also  to  receive  assistance  and  direction  from  sources  outside  Greece. 

Up  to  the  present  the  guerrillas  have  had  considerable  success 
creating  chaos  and  uncertainty  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  and  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  the  Greek  security  forces  will  be  unable  to  restore  domestic 
tranquillity  without  outside  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  success  of  the  bands  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  population,  which  has  undergone  groat  suffering, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  to  the  disorganization  of  the  economy 
of  the  country;  and  to  lack  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  security 
forces  of  Greece.  The  program  of  aid  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends to  the  Congress  is  designed  simultaneously  to  strengthen  the 
morale  of  the  Greek  people,  to  improve  economic  conditions,  and  to 
make  more  effective  the  Greek  security  forces. 

In  Turkey  there  do  not  exist  the  internal  disorders  which  are  the , 
primary  cause  of  concern  in  Greece.     Turkey,  however,  is  under  a  . 
severe  economic  strain  which,  if  long  continued,  might  lead  to  con-  . 
ditions  similar  to  those  now  existing  in  Greece.  -  The  strain  on  the 
Turkish  economy  is  caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  maintenance  of 
large  armed  forces  which  are  in  need  of  modernization.     Turkey  feels 
herself  obligated  to  maintain  relatively  large  armed  forces  so  long  as  , 
the  severe  external  pressure  under  which  she  labors  continues  to  be 
applied  to  her.     The  immediate  objectives  of  this  pressure  appear  to  , 
be  to  separate  certain  portions  of  eastern  Turkey  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  to  abridge  Turkish  control  over, the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
ultimate  objective  might  be  to  deprive  Turkey  of  her  independence. 
The  purpose  of  the  aid  to  Turkey  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  under 
consideration  is  to  enable  her  to  take  certain  necessary  steps  for, 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  her  security  forces  without  over- 
burdening Turkish  econorny  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  its 
stability.     The  loss  by  the  Turkish  people  of  confidence  in  their  future 
might  eventually  lead   to   conditions   not   dissimilar  to   those  now, r 
pro\\-nling  in  Gre(»(M\ 

Voiu'  oolUM>ill^^(>   IIikIm    tlmt   {■\\{\   coiiditionH   prevailing  in   Turkey: 
are  (Uiito  ililV<M'enl  fn)ni  those  in  Greece, and  that  consequently  there 
should  bo  difforencos  in  the  character  of  the  assistance  to  be  rendered. , 
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It  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in  view  of  their  geographic  relation- 
ship, the  collapse  and  loss  of  independence  of  one  of  these  countries 
would  have  most  serious  effects  upon  the  position  of  the  other.  Both 
countries  are  striving  to  progress  on  the  democratic  road,  and  both 
face  difficulties  in  this  endeavor  created  by  for-^es  over  which  their 
people  have  at  present  no  control.  The  committee  believes,  there-, 
fore,  that  the  matter  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  constitutes  a 
single  problem  and  that  to  extend  ard  at  this  time  to  only  one  of  these 
countries  might  give  rise  to  events  which  would  seriously  threaten 
the  independence  of  both. 

THE  president's  MESSAGE  TO  THE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Shortly  after  receipt  of  information  from  the  British  Government 
that  it  could  notcontinue  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  after  March  31, 
the  President  informed  congressional  leaders  of  this  fact.  Moreover, 
on  March  12,  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  general  situation  conf]:ont- 
ing  the  world  and  involving  the  foreign  policy  and  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  jihe  President  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Stressing  the  urgent  character  of  the  Greek  situation,  the  President 
said  in  part:  , 

Greece  must  have  assistance  if  it  is  to  become  a  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  democracy. 

The  United  States  must  supply  that  assistance.  We  have  already  extended 
to  Greece  certain  types  of  relief  and  economic  aid,  but  these  are  inadequate. 

There  is  no  other  country  to  which  democratic  Greece  can  turn     *     *     *.      ; 

We  have  consideTed  how  the  United  Nations  might  assist  in  this  crisis.  But 
tlie  situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  immediate  action,  and  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  organizations  are  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that 
is  required.  .  ;  , 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Greek  Government  has  asked  for  our  aid  in 
utilizing  effectively  the  financial  and  other  assistance  we  may  give  to  Greece  and 
in  improving  its  public  administration.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
'^supervise  the  use  of  any  funds  made  available  to  Greece,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  dollar  spent  will  count  toward  making  Greece  self-supporting  and  will  help 
to  build  an  economy  in  which  a  healthy  democracy  can  flourish. 

Concerning  the  needs  of  Turkey,  the  President  declared: 

The  future  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  and  economically  sound  state  is  clearly 
no  less  important  to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  than  the  future  of 
Greece.  The  circumstances  in  which  lurkey  finds  itself  today  are  considerably 
different  from  those  of  Greece.  '  Turkey  has  been  spared  the  disasters  that  have 
beset  Greece;  and,  during  the  war,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  furnished 
Turkey  with  material  aid.     Nevertheless,  Turkey  now  needs  our  support.      , 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  financial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  modernization  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  national  integrity; 

That  integrity  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Middle 
East     *     *     *, 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  if  Turkey  is  to  have  the  assistance  it  needs,  the  United 
States  must  supply  it.     We  are  the  only  country  able  to  provide  that  help. 

Stating  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications  involved 
if  the  United  States  extends  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
President  said: 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history  nearly  every  nation  must  choose  be- 
tw(>on  alternative  ways  of  life.     The  ciioico  is  too  often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  l)asod  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  and  is  distinguished  by 
free  itistitutirtnfl,  ropi'OHonttttive  government,  free  elections,  guaranties  of  individ- 
ual liberty;  ffeed6'rh'6f  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppression^ 
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The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed 
■  upon  the  majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppression,  a  controlled  press  and 
radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  freedoms. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres- 
sures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political  processes. 

The  world  is  not  static,  and  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred.  But  we  cannot  allow 
changes  in  the  status  quo  in  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by 
such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by  such  subterfuges  as  political  infiltration.  In 
helping  free  and  independent  nations  to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United 
States  will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the' Unitted  Nations. 

■s 

Specifically  the  President  recommended: 

■  I  therefore  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  authority  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  In 
requesting  these  funds,  I  have  taken  into  con.^'ideration  the  maximum  amount  of 
relief  assistance  which  would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  the  $350,000,000 
which  I  recently  requested  that  the  Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention  of 
'  starvation  and  suffering  in  countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

In  addition  to  funds,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  detail  of  American- 
civilian  and  militiry  personnel  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  the  request  of  those 
countries,  to  assist  in  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
the  use  of  such  financial  and  material  assistance  as  may  be  furnished.     I  recom- . 
mend  that  authority  also  be  provided  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  selected 
Greek  and  Turkish  personnel. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  the  Congress  provide  authority  which  will  permit  the  speed- 
iest and  most  effective  use,  in  terms  of  needed  commodities,  supplies,  and  equip-: 
ment.  of  such  funds  as  may  be  authorized. 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority,  should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated 
in  this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  situation'  before  the  Congress. 
On  this  subject  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  must' 
work  together, 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
national  interest,  to  furnish  assistance  to  these  countnes  upon  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  him.  The  assistance  authorized 
includes' financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  other  form 
of  financial  aid;  the  detail  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government:' 
to  assist  those  countries;  the  detail  of  a  limited  number  of  members  .of, 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  in  an  advisory' 
capacity  only;  and  provision  for  the  transfer  and  procurement  of 
articles,  services,  and  information  and  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  personnel  of  those  countries.  The  effect  of  the  clause  "notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law,"  in  section  1,  is  to  insure 
that  statutes  inconsistent  with  or  partially  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  be  not  construed  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  section. 

Persons  detailed  under  the  authority  of  section  1  are  entitled  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and  status  authorized  under  existing 
legislation  with  respect  to  persons,  civiUan  or  militaiy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  detailed  to  assist  the  Govcrmnents  specified  in  such  legislation, 
without  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  provide  for 
the,  detail  of  such  persons,  in  a  manner  which  will  permit  the  most 
effective  administration  in'-the  field  of  the  programs  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 
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Section  2  permits  the  speediest  and  most  effective  use,  in  terms  of 
assistance  needed  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  of  such  funds  as  are  author- 
ized in  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  prescribes  the  manner  of  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  agencies  of  the  Government  through  which  the  President 
may  act  to  provide  assistance.  Subsection  (b)  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  agencies  of  the  Government  to  furnish  such 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  advance  payments  for  the  assistance  by 
-Greece  or  Turkey.  By  virtue  of  subsection  (c),  when  any  property 
which  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  any  agency  of  the  Government  is 
transferred  to  Greece  or  Turkey  under  the  bill,  any  funds  received 
in  payment  therefor  are  required  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  The  purpose  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  2 
is  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  articles  or  services  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  under  the  bill  unless  they  are  paid  for  either  from  funds 
authorized  by  the  bill  or  from  funds  paid  in  advance  by  the  govern- 
ment receiving  such  articles  or  services. 

Section  3  provides  that  before  assistance  is  furnished,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  agree  to  certain  reasonable  under- 
*takings^  consistent  with  the  sovereign  independence  of  these  countries, 
which  provide  the  United  States  with  proper  safeguards  against  the 
improper  utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished.  These  undertakings 
include  permission  to  appropriate  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  observe  the  utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished, 
and  permission  to  representatives  of  the  American  press  and  radio 
to  observe  freely  and  report  fully  regarding  the  utilization  of  such 
assistance^  Such  conditions  are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  impair  in 
any  manner  the  sovereign  independence  or  internal  security  of  the 
two  countries.  Other  conditions  are  that  the  Governments  receiving 
assistance  shall  not  make  unauthorized  transfer  or  use  of  articles,  or 
unauthorized  use  or  disclosure  of  any  information,  furnished  to  them; 
shall  make  such  security  provisions  as  the  President  may  require  with 
respect. to  any  article,  service,  or  information  furnished;  and  shall  not 
use  the  proceeds  of  any  financial  aid  for  the  making  of  any  payment 
on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
Governments  by  any  other  foreign  government. 

In  order  that  the  most  urgent  needs  for  assistance  may  be  promptly 
met,  section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  available  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  until  such 
time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
.  the  bill.  This  section  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000  from  which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor- 
ation shall  be  repaid  for  the  funds  made  available  by  it. 

Under  section  5  the  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
-  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him  through  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  Government  as  ho  shall  direct. 

Section  6  (sec.  8  of  the  amended  bill)  provides  for  the  submission 
by  the  President  of  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  of  expenditures 
and  activities  under  the  authority  of  the  bill. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  bill  the  committee  approved  five 
amondments.  A  brief  analysis  of  these  amendments  may  be  found 
below  in  the  section  entitled  "Action  Taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee." 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  BILL  TO  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 

In  his  message  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  in  which  h^ 
requested  $400,000,000  for  assistance   to   Greece   and  Turkey,   the 
.President  stated: 

,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  maximum  amount  of  relief  assistance  which 
would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  the  $350,000,000  which  I  recently  requested 
that  the  Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention  of  starvation  and  suffering  in 
countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  testified  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  that  they  contemplated 
that  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  of  the  appropriation  for  relief 
purposes  would  be  utilized  for  the  furnishing  of  celief  supplies  to 
Greece.  The  amount  so  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Greece  would  thus 
be  in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the  $400,000,000  authorized  in  the 
present  bill  which  may  be  used  for  furnishing  financial,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Greece. 

Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  two  measures  do  not  in  any  way 
overlap  as  the  relief  legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  country  to  prevent  starvation  and  suffering. 
The  funds  provided  in  this  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  devoted  to 
the  essential  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  Greece  and  to 
the  other  technical  assistance  which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  later 
sections  of  this  report. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

*  In  view  of  th6  great  importance  of  the  program  envisaged  in  S.  938 
to  American  foreign  policy  in  general,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  developing  all  possible  information  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  judgment  in  Congress  and  the  country.  To  this 
end  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  invited  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  submit  any  questions  they  might  have  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  As  a  result 
of  this  invitation  more  than  400  such  questions  were  received.  These 
questions  were  consolidated  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  a  composite 
questionnaire  of  110  items  was  submitted  to  the  State  Departrnent  on 
March  20  for  reply. 

Subsequently  many  of  the  questions  were  answered  in  the  state- 
ments made  to  the  committee  by  Secretaries  Achoson,  Patterson, 

;  Forrestal,  and  Clayton.  On  March  29  the  State  Department  sub- 
mitted a  complete  reply  to  the  committee.     The  questionnaire,  to- 

-  gether  with  the  Department's  replies  to  each  question,  was  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  on  April  1.  It  is  believed  that  the  information 
contained  therein  has  done  much  to  clarify  many  important  issues 
and  furnish  the  Senate  with  the  information  necessary  for  intelligent 
action. 

THE  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  - 

The  committee  began  its  formal  consideration  of  the  principles 
involved  in  S.  938  the  day  after  the  President  delivered  his  message 
to  the  joint  session  of  Congress.  On  March  13  Acting  Secretary 
Achesou;  Secretary  Patterson,  and  Secretary  Forrestal  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  executive  session  to  discuss  with  the  members 
the  implications  of  the  program  proposed  by  the  President.     One 
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week  later  the  chairman  of  the  committee  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  the  questionnaire  referred  to  above. 
-  Meantime  public  hearings  were  held  from  Monday,  March  24,  to 
Monday,  March  31,  inclusive.  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  Secretary 
Patterson,  Secretary  Forrestal,  and  Under  Secretary  Clayton  ap- 
peared on  March  24  and  25.  Some  33  other  witnesses,  many  of  them 
representatives  of  local  or  national  organizations,  appeared  personally 
before  the  committee  on  March  26,  27,  and  31.  A  complete  list  of 
these  witnesses  and  the  organizations  they  represent  will  be  found 
below.  In  executive  session  on  Friday,  March  28,  and  Tuesday, 
April  1,  the  committee  again  had  before  it  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, and  Mr:  Forrestal  and  also  heard  the  Ambassador  to  Greece,  Mr. 
Lincoln  McVeagh,  and  the  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  chief  of  the  President's  special  economic 
mission  to  Greece.  ^ 

The  committee  also  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  had  introduced  amendments  to  S.  938  to  appear.  Accord- 
ingly on  April  1,  Senator  Ball,  Senator  Johnson,  Senator  Murray,  and 
Senator  Pepper  explained  their  amendments  and  discussed  the  im- 
plications of  the  bill  with  the  committee. 

NONGOVERNMENTAL    WITNESSES 

On  March  24,  25,  and  31  th6  committee  heard  33  nongovernmental 
witnesses.  A  few  of  these  testified  as  individuals  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  represented  either  local,  State,  or  National  organizations. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  objected  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  938  mainly  on  the  following  grounds:  .(1)  Unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  United  Nations;  (2)  the  extension  of  military 
assistance  to  these  countries  might  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  world 
.  peace;  (3)  it  was  objectionable  to  support  in  this  fashion  the  regimes 
now  in  power  in  Greece  and  Turkey;  and  (4)  this  initial  request  for 
aid  might  result  in  a  series  of  similar  requests  from  other  states  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  These  and  other  objections  raised  during 
the  hearings  are  examined  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

During  the  hearings  the  committee  hoard  every  witness  who  asked 
to  appear.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  witnesses  who 
testified  did  not  represent  a  good  cross  section  of  American  public 
opinion.  Most  of  the  leading  religious^  educational,  labor,  farm,  busi- 
ness, and  professional  organizations  did  not  ask  to  be  heard.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  few  weeks  intervening  since 
March  12,  their  policy-forming  organs  have  been  unable  to  meet  to 
consider  the  matter. 

A  full  list  of  the  witnesses,  together  with  the  organizations  they 
represented,  folio \vs: 

Bolte,  Charles  G.,  chairman,  American  Veterans  Committee. 

Boss,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  secretary,  Commission  on  World  Peace,  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Brodsky,  Nathan  E.,  president,  Zionist  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  .1. 

Cloward,  Rev.  Donald  B.,  executive  secretary.  Council  on  Christian  Social  Prog- 
gross,  Northern  Baptist  Convention.  s 

Couvaras,  Costa  G. 

Eichelberger,  Clark,  American  Association  for  United  Nations. 

Fairchild,  Prof.  Henry  Pratt,  secretary,  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship.  ,  , 
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Fields,  Allen  D.,  Nation  Associates. 

Fleischraan,  Henry,  national  secretary,  the  Socialist  Party.  '     '~      •. 

Gillette,  Col.  Douglas  H.,  technical  adviser  to  Greek  Embassy.  ' 

'  Inmari,  Prof.  Samuel  Guy,  guest  professor  of  international  relationsy-  Ohio  Wes- 
ley an  University.  '  .  ■,  ■ 

Karanikas,  Alex,  American  Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece.  ,  , 

Kingdon,  Dr.  Frank,  cochairman,  Progressive  Citizens  of  America. 

LaGuardia,  Fiorello.  i 

Mallery,  Lawrence.  ■■',!■' 

'  Margold,  Mrs.  Stella,  correspondent,  Boston,  Mass.  .1 

Marshall,    Mrs.    Katherine    Lee,    legislative   secretary,    Women's    International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

McDonald,  Dr.  J.  J.  (Rutherford  Sharp),  radio  broadcaster.  ' 

Melish,  Rev.  William  H.,  chairman,  National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship. .,  1  •   >,. 

Mitchell,  Prof.  Broadus,  Post  War  World  Council. 

Moore,  Mrs.  S.  J. 

Muste,  Rev.  A.  J.,  secretary.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 

Pirinsky,  George,  national  secretary,  Macedonian  American  People's  League. 

Popper,  Martin,  secretary,  National  Lawyers'  Guild. 

Schuteer,  Arthur  J.,  executive  secretary,  American  Labor  Party,  New  York  State. 
.Shaw,  Mark  R,  associate  secretary.  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 

Smith,  Russell,  National  Farmers'  Union. 

Taylor,  Arthur  K.,  Society  of  Friends.  , 

Thorn,  William  T.  Ill,  member.  Society  of  Friends.        .   _  .  ,....„,(:. 

Vernon,  Miss  Mabel,  director  of  People'-s  Mandate  Committee.  "    "\"^-?  ■ 

Waters,  Mrs.  Agnes. 

Watley,  David.  ... 

Wood,  Richard  R. 

,  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  STATEMENTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  WITNESSES        '    ' 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  statements  made  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  Secretary  Patterson,  Secretary 
Forrcstal,  and  Under  Secretary  Clayton  excerpts  from  their  statements 
are  reproduced  below  for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  1 

The  general  situation  and  the  basic  problems  confronting  us  were 
well  summarized  in  Acting  Secretary  Acheson's  formal  statement  on 
March  24,  in  which  he  said  in  part:         j  , 

The  cessation  of  outside  aid  to  Greece  means  immediate  crisis.  Unless  help  is 
forthcoming  from  some  other  quarter,  Greece's  economy  will  quickly  collapse, 
very  possibly  carrying  away  with  it  the  authority  of  the  government  and  its 
power  to  maintain  order  and  the  essential  services.      *     *     * 

Essential  imports  for  civilians  and  for  the  army  under  the  circumstances  can 
continue  for  only  a  few  weeks.  Two  weeks  ago  the  dollar  resources  available  to 
Greece  were  only  $14,000,000 — enough  for  1  month's  imports  of  food  and  other 
essentials  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  If  imports  should  cease, 
the  price  of  such  goods  as  are  available  would  very  rapidly  reach  astronomical 
figures.  This  is  inflation.  Its  results  in  a  country  so  dependent  upon  imports 
would  be  paralysis  of  the  government  and  of  _pconomic  life.  It- would  also  very 
probably  mean  the  end  of  Greek  freedom  and  independence. 

The  armed  bands  in  the  north,  under  Communist  leadership,  are  already 
fighting.  In  the  event  of  economic  collapse  and  Government  paralysis,  these 
bands  would  undoubtedly  increase  in  strength  until  they  took  over  Greece  and 
instituted  a  totalitarian  government  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  countries  to 
"  the  north  of  Greece.  The  rule  of  an  armed  minority  would  fasten  itself  upon  the 
people  of  Greece.  ,     , 

In  this  critical  situation,  Greece  has  urgently  asked  the  United  Slates  for  help. 
She  requests  financial  assistance  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to  enable  her 
to  carry  on  essenlial  inipovls  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  nnccHsary  for  IIk;  MubMis- 
tcnce  of  lior  ))enplo;  (2)  to  (!nnl)l(!  li(!r  (o  orgnniztv  tuiil  fiqiiip  Irer  /miiiv  in  mii«'.Ii  it 
way  that  it  will  be  al)le  to  nvstoro  order  l,lir(Higiioiil,  \\i'v  I.errilory ;  iiiid  (.5)  to  (Minbln 
her  to  begin  the  process  of  reconstruction  by  pulting  her  profhuitioii  (■(icilillcH  in 
order;  (4)  finally,  Greece  requests  the  aid  of  cxperionccHl  AmcricMri  (uiniii)iNtni(ivo, 
economic,  and  technical  personnel  to  assure  the  cffcctivo  uLiliziilioii  ()f  what" 
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ever  financial  aid  may  be  extended  her  and  to  help  her  to  begin  the  reconstruction 
of  her  own  economy  and  pubhc  administration. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  is  substantially  different,  but  Turkey  also  needs  our 
help.  The  Turkish  Army  has  been  mobilized  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
and  this  has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  national  economy.  During  the  war 
Turkey  received  substantial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  helped  her  to  carry  this  load. 

Today  the  Turkish  economy  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  the  full  load  required 
for  its  national  defense  and  at  the  same  time  proceed  with  that  economic  develop- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  country  in  sound  condition.  With  some  help 
from  the  United  States,  and  further  assistance  which  Turkey  may  ~be  able  to 
negotiate  with  United  Nations  financial  organs,  Turkey  should  be  in  a  position 
to  continue  the  development  of  her  own  resources  and  increase  her  productivity^ 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  her  national  defenses  at  a  level  necessary  to 
protect  her  freedom  and  independence     *     *     *_ 

The  situation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  confronts  us  with  only  two  alternatives. 
We  can  either  grant  aid  to  those  countries  or  we  can  deny  that  aid.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  putting  the  responsibility  for  extending  the  aid  which  Greece  has 
asked  from  the  United  States  on  some  other  nation  or  upon  the  United  Nations. 

This  becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the  specific  problems  that  confront  Greece 
today  and  the  specific  kinds  of  assistance  that  G:eece  has  requested  from  the 
United  Nations  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  United  States  on  the  other. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  problem  arising  from  outside  Greece's  borders.  Greece 
has  charged  before  the  Security  Council  that  armed  bands  operating  within  her 
territory  are  partly  supplied,  trained,  and  given  refuge  in  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Albania,  and  that  these  bands  are  moving  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 
Greece  has  asked  the  United  Nations  for  help  in  dealing  with  this  situation,  and 
the  Security  Council  has  appointed  a  Commission  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
investigating  the  Greek  charges  on  the  spot.  It  is  expected  that  this  Commission 
will  begin  writing  its  report  early  in  April,  and  that  report  should  be  ready  shortly 
thereafter.. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  report  will  contain  or  the  action  that  may  be  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  upon  it.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  United  Nations' 
action  in  this  matter  will  result  in  the  cessation  of  disturbances  along  Greece's 
northern  borders.  Such  a  result  would  be  a  most  vital  contribution  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Greece  and  make  possible  the  task  of  stabilization  and  rehabilitation.  It 
would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  assistance  which  Greece  has  asked  from  the 
United  States.  More  is  needed  to  deal  with  internal  disorder  and  economic 
break-down. 

The  second  problem  confronting  the  Greek  Government  is  the  need  for  supplies 
and  funds  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  its  internal  difficulties,  namely,  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  country  and  the  averting  of  economic  collapse.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  British  Government 
have  been  helping  Greece  with  these  particular  problems,  and  the  present  crisis 
has  arisen  because  those  two  supports  must  be  withdrawn. 

To  whom  was  Greece  to  turn?  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  which  recently  sent  a  mission  to  Greece  recommended  that  the 
Greek  Government  request  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  extend  aid  to  it  in 
securing  funds  for  the  continuation  of  essential  food  and  other  imports  to  cover 
the  period  after  UNRRA's  withdrawal,  until  expanding  exports,  international 
development  loans,  and  expanding  production  should  enable  Greece  to  balance 
its  international  accounts. 

If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  related  organizations, 
the  essential  element  of  time  would  have  been  lost  and  the  end  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  The  funds  would  have  to  come  primarily  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  Nations  does  not  of  itself  possess  funds.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  an  advisory  body  that  recommends  economic  and  financial  and  social 
action  to  member  states.  The  International  Bank,  which  is  just  now  completing 
its  organization,  is  set  up  primarily  to  make  self-liquidating  loans  for  long-term 
reconstruction  purposes.  It  has  not  yet  made  any  loans  whatsoever.  The 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is  still  in  its  early  organization  stage. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the  United  Nations  will  be  organized  and 
equipped  so  as  to  render  emergency  aid  to  member  states  of  the  kind  now  needed 
in  Greece  and  Turkey.  But,  as  the  President  said,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
related  organizations  are  not  now  in  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is 
required.     Even  if  some  organ  of  the  United  Nations  should  decide  to  recommend 
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assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  would  have  eventually  to  turn  primarily  to 
the  United  States  for  funds  and  supplies  and  technical  assistance.  Even  if  the 
project  were  not  blocked  by  the  objections  of  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  much  time  would  have  been. lost,  and  time  is  of  the  essence     *     *     * 

Under  Secretary  Clayton  took  up  specially  the  economic  and  finan-* 
cial  aspects  of  the  proposed  program,  saying  in  part: 

I  shall  endeavor  to  outline  the  program  of  assistance  which  is  proposed.  The 
Congress  has  already  been  advised  that  with  the  termination  of  UNRRA  ship- 
ments Greece  will  require  minimum  relief  aid.  of  $50,000,000  if  serious  malnutrition 
and  further  retrogression  in  the  minimum  operation  of  the  economy  are  to  be 
prevented. '  This  sum  will  be  provided  under  the  post-UNRRA  relief  bill  if  this  is 
approved  by  the  Congress.  ' 

This  amount  of  relief  aid  alone  would  not,  however,  be  enough  to  restore  do- 
mestic security  and  provide  the  minimum  reconstruction  and  stability  which  are 
essential  if  Greece  is  again  to  take  her  place  among  the  self-supporting  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  believed  that  approximately  $300,000,000  will  be  necessary. 
Of  this,  about  half  would  be  devoted  to  making  available  to  the  Greek  armed 
forces  the  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  rations,  and  equipment  necessary  to  deal 
•effectively  with  the  guerrillas.  The  political  and  military  reasons  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Greek  Army  have  been  discussed  by  others,  but  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  establishment  of  military  security  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  economic 
stability.     *     *     * 

The  economic  program  envisaged  will  cost  about  $150  million.  Of  this  amount 
we  have  estimated  that  imported  equipment  and  materials  for  reconstruction 
until  June  30,  1948,  will  cost  about  $50,000,000.  The  first  priority  in  reconstruc- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  restoration  of  transport  facilities.  Internal  transporta- 
tion in  Greece  is  a  serious  bottleneck  to  further  recovery. 

The  railroad  network  should  be  restored  and  sufficient  rolling  stock  provided. 
Greek  highways  have  deteriorated  so  seriously  that  the  life  of  vehicles  is  only  a 
fraction  of  normal  and  operating  costs  are  excessively  high.  The  two  principal 
Greek  ports,  Piraeus  and  Salonica,  were  very  badly  damaged  and  have  been  re- 
stored on  only  a  provisional  basis. 

In  order  to  make  progress  toward  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  transport  system, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  rolling  stock,  rails,  struc- 
tural steel  and  bridge-building  rnaterial,  road  machinery  and  earth-moving  equip- 
ment, some  vehicles,  and  the  services  of  United  States  contractors  and  technicians. 

Restoration  of  damaged  and  destroyed  electric  utilities  and  communications 
systems  must  also  be  given  a  high  priority.  Substantial  imports  of  electrical 
machinery  and  communications  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  various  flood-control,  irrigation,  and  water-control  projects  likewise  require 
restoration.  These  facilities  were  neglected  by  the  Nazi  invaders  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  was  either  destroyed  or  removed. 
The  dams,  dikes,  canals,  and  ditches  have,  as  a  result,  deteriorated  seriously,  and 
unless  they  can  be  reclaimed  soon,  further  deterioration  and  loss  of  agricultural 
outpiijt  is  inevitable.  Hydraulic  dredges,  draglines,  bulldozers,  and  tractors  are 
needed.     Such  equipment  will  have  to  be  imported. 

Industrial  facilities  in  Greece  need  extensive  repair;  and  equipment  removed 
or  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  needs  to  be  replaced.  Substantial  imports  of  industrial 
and  mining  equipment  will  be  required  to  permit  Greek  production  to  return  to 
prewar  levels. 

In  addition  to  industrial  reconstruction,  Greece  urgently  needs  further  assist- 
ance in  the  rehabilitation  of  aj^riculture.  UNRRA  has  made  a  start  by  the 
importation  of  some  livestock,  farm  machinery,  food-processing  equipment,  and 
the  like.     Our  program  includes  $20,000,000  for  this  important  task.     *     *     * 

It  is  our  firm  o]iinion  that  the  reconstruction  program  in  Greece  cannot  be 
carried  out  successfully  unless  consumers'  goods  are  made  available  from  abroad, 
roughly  equivalent  in  value  to  the  drachma  expenditures  in  connection  therewith. 
The  best  available  estimate  of  these  expenditures  is  $80,000,000.  The  precise 
method  of  carrying  out  an  integrated  program  of  reconstruction,  including  the 
procurement  and  distribution  of  the  necessary  consumers'  goods  should,  I  believe, 
be  Uift  for  determination  by  the  American  mission  which  it  is  propo.sed  to  send 
to  Greece.     *     *     * 

Turkey  has  sufficient  current  foreign  exchange  earnings  to  finance  the  impor- 
tation of  the  normal  "requirements  of  the  civilian  economy.  Turkey  alMo  has 
■about  $245,000,000  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  largely  accumulated  during  tho 
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war  under  circumstances  which  will  no  longer  prevail.  The  existence  of  this 
reserve  has  contributed  in  large  part  to  the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  the 
Turkish  currency  and  avoidance  of  strong  inflationary  tendencies.  This  reserve 
also  helps  to  give  Turkey  a  credit  standing  which  should  enable  her  to  secure, 
through  existing  credit  channels,  a  portion  of  the  funds  she  needs  for  general 
economic  development.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  Turkey  will 
continue  to  add  to  her  foreign  exchange  reserves  indefinitely  in  view  of  the  un- 
usually favorable  conditions  which  existed  for  her  during  the  war. 

If  Turkey  has  to  spend  large  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  for  strengthening 
her  military  defenses,  she  can  accomplish  this,  if  at  all,  only  at  the  expehse  of  a 
serious  reduction  in  her  currency  reserves  and  curtailment  of  civilian  imports 
which  would  seriously  react  on  her  domestic  economy.  This  development  would 
impair  the  credit  standing  upon  which  Turkey  depends  for  obtaining  financial 
assistance  for  general  economic  development. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  none  of  the  $100,000,000  recommended  for  Turkey 
is  for  normal  civilian  supjily  purposes.  All  of  it  will  be  expended  for  purposes 
which  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  Turkey.  This  would  include  equipment 
for  the  Turkish  armed  forces  and,  possibly,  related  projects  such  as  rehabilitation 
of  the  Turkish  railroad  system. 

Secretary  Patterson  stressed  the  military  needs  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  saying,  in  part,  in  his  statement  of  March  24: 

Timely  assistance  at  this  time  ori  our  part  should  enable  the  Greek  forces  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  armed  resistance  and  to  restore  order.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  assistance  is  needed. 

The  Greek  Army  and  Air  Force  are  obliged  to  depend  on  external  sources  for 
their  military  equipment  and  for  their  food  supply.  The  proposed  assistance 
will  enable  the  Greek  Government  to  procure  equipment  and  supplies  not  obtain- 
able in  their  own  country,  as  well  as  assistance  in  the  training  and  instruction  of 
key  personnel  in  operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment  so  procured.  The 
material  required  is  principally  repairs  and  gasoline  for  airplanes,  weapons  and 
ammunition,  vehicles  and  fuel,  clothing  and  food.  In  money  value,  weapons  and 
ammunition  account  for  about  one-third;  vehicles,  fuel,  clothing!  and  food  for 
another  one-third;  the  balance  would  go  for  such  items  ias  engineering  supplies, 
communications  equipment  (such  as  radios,  telephones,  and  wire),  mijles  and 
horses  for  use  in  the  mountains,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

It  is  believed  that  about  one-half  of  the  requirements  would  consist  of  civilian- 
type  supplies.  The  need  for  a  considerable  part  of  these  supplies  can'  be  met  from 
present  War  Department  stocks.  But  since  a  portion  only  can  be  provided  out 
of  surplus  stocks,  the  passage  of  legislation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  replenishment  of  War  Department  stocks  by  procurement  from  United 
States  sources. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  assistance  required  by  the  Greeks.  We  feel  assured  that  the  authorization 
requested  in  the  legislation  is  in  an  amount  which  is  justified  by  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  We  are  taking  steps  to  review  and  to  study  in  detail  the  data 
upon  which  the  recommendations  are  based.  Clearly,  however,  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  does  not  justify  the  delay  which  would  be  required  to  make  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  long  lists  of  supplies  and  of  all  the  various  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  upon  which  the  estimates  are  based.     *     *     * 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  it  is  our  purpose  in  programing  assistance  to  Turkey 
to  provide  the  most  necessary  of  their  military  requirements  which  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  provide  for  themselves.  Without  such  assistance,  Turkey  may  be 
unable  to  maintain  its  national  integrity,  which,  as  the  President  has  stated,  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Middle  East.  We  know  that  the 
situation  of  the  Turkish  armed  forces  and  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey  are 
not  at  this  time  as  acute  as  in  the  case  of  Greece;  and  we  know  also  that  assistance 
rendered  to  Greece  will  have  valuable  collateral  effects  upon  the  Turkish  position. ' 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  we  should  be  forehanded  in  facing  this  situation  by 
taking  positive  steps  to  avert  further  crises.     *     *     * 

To  summarize:  In  Greece,  the  situation  is  one  characterized  by  internal 
disorder  due  to  economic  crisis  and  to  the  warfare  waged  by  the  armed  bands. 
Our  oljjccfivc  is  to  help  the  Greek  Government  economically  and  militarily. 
From  tlio  War  Department  viewpoint,  the  best  way  to  render  military  assistance 
is  to  provide  equipment  with  which  to  make  possible  Greek  control  of  her  internal 
disorders  and  at  the  same  time  permit  reorganization  of  the  Greek  Army  as  an 
o/Tootivo  force  in  the  preservation  of  national  integri-ty  and  peace.     We  can  help 
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Turkey  from  the  military  standpoint,  first  by  our  assistance  to  Greece,  and  second 
by  making  it  possible  for  the  Turks  to  modernize  their  armed  forces  to  an  extent 
which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  stability  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Forrestal  said  in  his  statement  of  March  24  with  regard 
to  the  naval  aspects  of  the  situation: 

As  regards  Greece,  preliminary  departmental  studies  based  on  the  limited 
information  now  available  indicate  that  Greek  naval  needs  will  consist  principally 
of  certain  types  ot  amphibious  vessels  such  as  tank  landing  ships,  personnel  boats, 
tugs,  and  other  minor  craft.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  requirement  for  mine- 
sweepers and  minesweeping  gear  to  sweep  mines  from  coastal  waters  to  clear  the 
way  for  coastal  shipping  needed  to  support  the  Greek  economy.  Information 
currently  available  as  to  the  extent  that  other  naval  material  is  required  or  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  requirements  for  instruction  and  training  of  Greek  naval  per- 
sonnel is  incomplete.  These  matters  can  be  determined  when  a  report  is  available 
from  those  United  States  naval  personnel  who  may  be  sent  to  Greece. 

Information  available  to  the  Navy  Department  indicates  that  British  assistance 
to  the  Greek  Navy  during  the  last  year  totaled  over  $8,000,000  including, 
among  other  things,  fuel,  food,  ordnance  materials,  and  clothing.  This  expendi- 
ture, if  it  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of,  current  requirements,  will  of 
course  be  in  addition *to  the  cost  of  naval  ships  which  may  be  required  by  Greece. 

As  in  the  case  with  Greece,  the  Navy  Department  has  only  preliminary  and 
incomplete  information  regarding  Turkish  naval  needs.  Requests  and  inquiries 
received  from  the  Turks  are  of  a  preliminary  and  tentative  character.  However, 
a  thorough  investigation  concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  Turkish  Navy 
and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  necessary  tactical  and  strategic  employment  of  the 
Turkish  Navy  must  be  made.  Details  would  be  determined  by  naval  experts 
who  could  be  sent  to  Turkey  under  the  authority  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

PURPOSES    FOR    WHICH    MONEY    WOULD    BE    SPENT 

Greece 

The  program  of  assistance  proposed  in  S.  938  does  not  duplicate  the 
relief  assistance  for  Greece  provided  under  the  post-UNRRA  relief 
resolution  now  before  the  Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  153).  The  Department 
of  State  estimates  ,that  at  least  $50,000,000  would  come  from  the 
funds  authorized  by  House  Joint  Resolution  153  to  meet  minimum 
relief  needs  in  Greece  to  prevent  serious  malnutrition  and  further 
retrogression  in  the  operation  of  the  national  economy. 

The  assistance  proposed  in  S.  938  provides  an  additional  sum  of 
about  $300,000,000  for  Greece.  This  total  consists  of  $150,000,000 
for  arms,  ammunition,  rations,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  Greek  armed  forces  for  15  months  ending  June  30,  1948. 
This  sum  will  permit  the  Greek  armed  forces  to  maintain  a  determined 
campaign  against  guerrilla  bands  during  the  summer  of  1947  and  to 
maintain  their  forces  at  a  strength  sufficient  to  assure  internal  order 
thereafter. 

The  remaining  $150,000,000  in  the  Greek  program  is  intended  for 
civilian  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  Of  this  amount,  the  De- 
partment of  vState  estimates  that  $50,000,000  will  be  required  for  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  needed 
in  reconstruction  projects.  A  preliminary  break-down  of  the  recon- 
struction program  would  be  as  follows:  Roads,  $10,000,000;  railroads, 
$11,000,000;  ports  and  harbor  facilities,  $3,000,000;  public  utilities 
and  telecommunications,  $5,000,000;  reclamation  and  irrigation, 
$8,000,000;  industrial  reconstruction,  $6,000,000;  mines,  $2,000,000; 
and  housing,  $5,000,000.  First  i)riority  in  this  list  would  \h\  givcui  (^) 
restoration  of  transport  facilities  in  order  to  break  tills  H(U'ioiiH  bottle- 
neck to  further  recovery  in  Greece.  In  order  to  make  progress  in 
restoration   of  railways   and   highway   transportation   and   of  port 
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facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
rolling-stock,  rails,  structural  steel,  road  machinery,  some  vehicles 
and  services  of  American  contractors  and  technicians. 

Restoration  of  damaged  and  destroyed  electric  utilities  and  com- 
munications systems  is  also  given  a  high  priority.  The  various  flood- 
control,  irrigation,  and  water-control  projects,  which  suffered  serious 
damage  and  deterioration,  also  require  restoration  in  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  agricultural  output  and  further  deterioration.  Industrial 
facilities  in  Greece  need  extensive  repair;  and  equipment  removed  or 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  needs  to  be  replaced.  AH  these  require  sub- 
stantial imports  of  a  wide  variety  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  of 
technical  services,  in  order  to  bring  Greek  production  back  to  prewar 
levels. 

In  addition  to  industrial  reconstruction,  the  program  provides 
^20,000,000  for  agricultural  rehabilitation.  UNRRA  made  a  start 
by  the  importation  of  some  livestock,  farm  machinery,  food-processing 
equipment  and  the  like.  Greece  urgently  needs  additional  assistance 
for  these  purposes  and  for  repairs  equipment  and  fishing  equipment 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  increase  her  agricultural  output  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  foreign-exchange  producing  exports. 

Turkey 

The  $100,000,000  recommended  for  Turkey  is  to  be  expended  for 
purposes  which  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  Turkey.  This 
would  include  equipment  for  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  further  studies  may  indicate  desirable,  related  projects  of 
military  significance  such  as  rehabilitation  of  the  Turkish  railway 
system.  No  part  of  the  amount  recommended  for  Turkey  is  for 
normal  civilian  supply  purposes. 

TIME    FOR    WHICH    ASSISTANCE    WILL    BE    GRANTED    . 

The  amount  of  $400,000,000  authorized  under  S.  938  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  expenditures  through  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1948,  for  the  program  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  Whether  further 
expenditures  may  be  required  for  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any  event,  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  so  authorized  for  .Greece  and  Turkey  would 
improve  considerably  their  economic  and  their  credit  position. 

SUPERVISION    OF    EXPENDITURE    OF    FUNDS 

The  organization  plans  of  such  a  mission  have  not  been  completed, 
but  action  would  be  taken  promptly  to  send  a  small  group,  perhaps 
25  to  50,  headed  by  a  chief  of  outstanding  ability,  to  initiate  the 
program,  and  to  develop  the  plans  in  more  detail,  and  to  establish 
the  necessary  relationships  with  the  Greek  Government.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  Greek  program  would  not  be  made  until  specific  plans 
have  been  developed,  and  have  been  approved  by  this  Government. 
The  American  mission  in  Greece  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  activity.  The  expenditure  in 
Greece  of  any  funds  that  may  be  made  available  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  the  program  would  be  subject  to  control  by  the  American 
mission  there.  Purchases  in  the  United  States  with  the  funds  made 
available  would  be  made  through  the  procurement  agencies  of  this 
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Government,  or,  if  made  otherwise,  would  be  subject  to  careful  supei*- 
vision  and  strict  control.  - 

The  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  fullest  success 
Vill  not  be  achieved  unless  competent  persons  are  sent  to  Greece  to 
insure  the .  development  of  controls  at  key  points  and  to  supervise 
their  application.  The  United  States  Government  must  be  assured 
that  sound  policies  will  be  adopted  and  effectively  administered  in 
matters  such  as  the  following:  , 

Fiscal  methods,  a  modern  tax  structure,  strict  husbanding  and  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  Greek  people,  conserva- 
tion of  remaining  gold  resources,  a  restriction  on  unessentialimports, 
and  the  expansion  of  Greece's  exports.  These  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  Greece  to  achieve  stability. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  military  programs  will  be 
administered  through  small  groups  of  United  States  military  and 
naval  personnel  sent  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  These  would  review- 
requirements  and  advise  in  the  best  application  and  use  of  the  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  made  available  to  the  armed  Jforces  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  '  '   '         '    ; 

FORM    OF    FINANCIAL    AID — GIFT,    LOAN    OR    GRANT 

,  The  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  determine  the  terms  upon 
which  assistance  will  be  furnished  to  Greece  and  Turkey  from  the 
appropriations  authorized.  These  terms  may  be  loans,  credits,  grants, 
or  otherwise.  In  view  of  the  unusual  conditions  confronting  us  in  this 
situation,  the  committee  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  or 
practical  to  attempt  to  specify  further  in  the  legislation  what  these 
terms  might  be.  . 

Assistance  provided  under  this  bill  for  military  purposes,  being 
essential  to  our  own  security,  and  not  in  itself  creating  the  where- 
withal to  repay,  should  be  made  as  a  clear  grant.  Financial  assistance 
for  current  civihan  consumption  should  also  be  a  gi-ant  since  such 
assistance  would  not  directly  produce  capital  assets.  Repayment 
could  be  sought,  however,  when  the  direct  effect  of  the  financial  aid  is 
to  create  capital  assets  and  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  receiving 
country  to  meet  such  obligations  in  foreign  exchange.  However, 
financial  repayment  obhgations  should  not  be  established  if  there 
appears  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment.  ^ 

EXTENT    OF    PREVIOUS    AID    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Greece 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  available  to  the  Greek 
Government  up  to  the  beginning  of  1947  approximately  $196,500,000 
in  loans  or  credits  as  indicated  below.  Of  this  aniount,  approximately 
$56,000,000  are  available  for  further  use  in  the  future.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  share  of  UNRRA  shipments  to  Greece  amounts 
to  $255,000,000  (excluding  freight).  "   '  ,'        ' 
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United  States  aid  to  Greece 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


I  United  States  agency 


Authorized 


Disbursed 


Remainder 
available 


Export-Import  Bank l.j.^j. 

OFLC  Surplus  Credit 

Maritime  Commission 

Lend-Leaso '....'. 

Total w-:i..... 

UNRRA..., 

Total .'. 


$25.0 
45.0 
45.0 
81.5 


196.5 
255.0 


451.6 


$5.2 
23.8 
30.0 
81.6 


140.5 


$19.8 
21.2. 
16.0 


66.0 


Turkey 

The  United  States  Government  has  disbursed  or  advanced  $101,- 
000,000  to  Turkey  as  aid  of  one  sort  or  another  since  the  war  began. 
Turkey  has  remaining  $30,000,000  more  from  the  authorizations 
available  for  further  use,  UNRRA,  to  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributed, has  made  iio  advances  to  Turkey.  A  summary  of  United 
States  aid  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  January  31,  1947,  follows: 


United  States  Agency- 


Authorized 


Disbursed 


Remainder 
available 


Export-Import  Bank: 

,  Westinghouse , 

Exporter  credit 

,    OFLC  credits 

Lend-Loase 

.    Maritime  Commission 

Total 


$3, 060, 000 

25, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

1  90, 000, 000 

2,919,811 


$4, 905, 440 
3,226,518 

90, 000, 000 
2.919,811 


$3, 060, 000 

20, 094, 560 

6, 773, 482 


130,979,811 


101,051,769 


29, 928, 042 


>  In  addition,  the  Turkish  Government  received  $5,000,000  in  lend-lease  articles  for  which  it  paid  cash. 


NATURE    OF    THE    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    PROPOSED 

It  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  hearings  that  the  military ' 
assistance  contemplated  in  the  bill  will  consist  only  of  arms  and  other 
supplies  for  the  armed  forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  such  supplies  to 
be  provided  on  the  basis  of  investigations  and  recommendations  by 
small  military  missions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  It  is  proposed  solely  to  help  these  Governments  help  them- 
selves and  not  to  assume  military  responsibilities  for  them.  There  is 
no  plan  to  send  to  Greece  or  Turkey  combat  forces  of  any  nature.  ' 
The  supplies  in  question  are  expected  to  have,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  a 
maximum  value  of  about  $150,000,000  and,  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
about  $100,000,000  during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  They 
will  be  designed  in  each  case  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  armed  forces  as  they  may  be  determined  by  American 
experts. 

Secretary  Patterson  testified  that  the  material  required  for  Greece — 

is  principally  repairs  and  gasoline  for  airplanes,  weapons  and  ammunition,  vehicles 
and  fuel,  clothing  and  food.  In  money  value,  weapons  and  ammunition  account 
for  about  one-third;  vehicles,  fuel,  clothing,  and  food  for  another  one-third;  the 
balance  would  go  for  such  items  as  engineering  supplies,  communications  equip- 
ment (such  as  radios,  telc|)honeR,  and  wire),  mules  and  horses  for  use  in  the 
mountains,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
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For  Turkey  the  assistance  would  take  the  form  principally  of  equip- 
ment which  Turkey  cannot  produce,  such  as  antiaircraft  weapons, 
transport  equipment,  communications  equipment,  and  some  railway 
and  port  improvements. 

The  total  personnel  involved  in  determining  these  needs  and  in 
supervising  the  delivery  of  the  equipment  will  be  quite  small  in  num- 
ber. Testimon}'^  heard  by  the  committee  indicates  that  the  military 
mission  to  Greece  would  probably  not  exceed  40  and  the  naval  mission 
would  probably  be  less  than  30.  , 

THE    UNITED    NATIONS    AND    THE    GREEK-TURKISH    PROBLEM 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings,  the  committee  has  carefully  ex- 
plored the  relationship  between  the  President's  proposals  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  by  taking  the  action  suggested 
by  the  President,  the  United  States  will  be  fulfilling  a  basic  objective 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter — to  create  conditions  of  political  and 
economic  stability  which  will  preserve  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  its  members  and  thus  safeguard  their  sovereign  equality.  The 
United  Nations  was  not  created  to  supersede  friendly  relations 
between  states  through  assistance  from  one  state  to  another  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Charter. 

The  Greek  Government  has  requested  the  assistance  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  At  the  request  of  the  Greek 
Government,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  already 
dealing  with  important  as'pects  of  the  Greek  problem.  A  commission 
of  investigation  of  the  Security  Council  is  concluding  an  investigation 
of  the  disturbed  conditions  along  the  northern  Greek  border.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Security  Council  on  the  basis  of  its  report  should 
contribute  materially  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  Greece. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  type  of  assistance  for  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  asked  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  cannot  now  be  furnished  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  assistance  requested  should  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  United  Nations,  but  whether  it  shall 
be  granted  immediately  by  the  United  States.  Greece  and  Turkey 
stand  in  need  today  of  equipment  and  technical  assistance  for  their 
armed  forces  if  the  authority  of  their  Governments  and  their  territorial 
integrity  are  to  be  maintained. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  funds  so  critically  needed  by  Greece  to  prevent  an  economic  col- 
lapse. There  is  no  United  Nations  agency  which  can  fill  the  im- 
mediate economic  vacuum  which  will  be  created  by  the  imminent 
termination  of  UNRRA  and  British  aid.  The  United  Nations  itself 
has  no  funds  to  lend  or  grant  to  member  nations.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  at  present  primarily  an  advisory  body  without 
resources  to  make  direct  financial  grants.  The  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has  not  yet  begun  to  make  loans; 
and,  if  it  had,  would  scarcely  regard  Gree.<iU3  as  a  sound  credit  risk  in 
the  present  circumstances.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
which  has  just  been  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  coordinating  reconstruction  activities  on 
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that  continent,  cannot  begin  to  function  for  some  time  to  come. 
Even  if  some  United  Nations  body  were  to  recommend  economic 
,  action  on  behalf  of  Greece,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
which  could  provide  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  assistance.  For  these 
reasons,  the  committee  has  concluded  that  dhect  and  straightforward - 
aid  from  the  United  States  is  necessary  to  meet  the  short-term  crisis 
now  confronting  Greece. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  President  do  not  preclude  longer-range 
action  by  United  Nations  agencies  on  behalf  of  Greece.  On  the 
contrary,  they  set  the  stage  for  such  action.  Without  the  application 
of  first-aid  measures  today,  the  gradual  restoration  of  Greece's 
economic  health  would  be  impossible.  The  bill  under  consideration 
should  permit  Greece  to  achieve  a  degree  of  economic  recovery  and 
political  stability  sufficient  to  warrant  financial  assistance  from  the 
International  Bank.  Other  types  of  aid  which  may  eventually  be 
rendered  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  are  indicated  by 
.the  comprehensive  recommendations  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization's  Mission  for  Greece.  These  recommendations  include 
the  organization  of  a. United  Nations  advisory  mission  whose  person- 
nel might  be  drawn  from  the  United  Nations  itself  and  from  various 
specialized  international  organizations,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development. 

PROPOSED    ASSISTANCE    NOT    INTERVENTION 

,  The  assistance  contemplated  in  this  bill  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
quested by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments.  If  we  respond  to 
these  requests,  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  intervening  in  the  aft'airs  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  since  whatever  action  we  may  take  will  be  at 

•  their  request  and  with  the  full  agreement  of  their  Governments. 

-The  committee  .is  assured  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to 
avoid  taking  any  action  which  could  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 
on  the  sovereignty  of  either  country.  , 

QUESTION    OF   ASSISTANCE    TO    OTHER    STATES 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  March  12,  the  President  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres- 
sures. 

I  believe  that  we  mu&t  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way.  ,   . 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primari4y  through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  pohtical  processes. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  it  was  made  clear  that  this  policy 
will  not  and  cannot  be  implemented  in  the  same  manner  in  each  case. 
,  A  number  of  factors  must  enter  into  any  particular  decision  in  this 
regard,  among  them  the  question  of  whether  a  given  country  is  in 
really  serious  straits,  whether  it  genuinely  desires  American  support, 
and  whether  as  a  practical  matter  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
provide  it  efl'ective  assistance  and  support.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  this  Government  will  be  called  upon,  or  will  at- 
tempt, to  furnish  to  other  countries  assistance  identical  with  or  closely 
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similar  to  that  proposed  for  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  present  bill.- 
If  similar  situations  should  arise  in  the  future  they  will  have  to  be 
examined  in  the  liglit  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time. 

PROPOSED  ACTION  AN  AID  IN  PRESEIIVATION  OF  PEACE 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  it  has  received  during  the  hearings, 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  the  proposed  action  would  be  an 
effective  measure  toward  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  stability  and  to  support  the  independence  of  two 
countries  which  lie  between  the  east  and  the  west.  If  the  constitu- 
tional sj^stems  of  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  overthrown,  if  these 
two  countries  should  be  deprived  of  their  independence  and  their 
peoples  of  their  liberties,  political  disorder  and  economic  chaos  might 
well  be  expected  in  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  and  even  in  Europe.  World  peace  would  be  in 
extreme  danger  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  kind  which  would  be  created. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reestablishment  and  maintenance  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  of  political  and  economic  security  would  not  only  tend  to 
prevent  disintegration  in  neighboring  areas  but  woidd  have  a  power- 
fully encouraging  influence  upon  all  regions  of  the  world  now  suffering 
from  the  disorganization,  fears,  and  uncertainties  which  serve  as 
breeding  grounds  for  wars.  '        , 

UNITED    STATES    NOT    ASSUMING    BRITISH    OBLIGATIONS 

It  is  quite  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
not  based  in  a,i\y  way  upon  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
assume  the  obligations  or  take-over  any  position  which  Great  Britain 
may  have  or  may  have  had  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  Rather,  this 
legislation  would  enable  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  positive  policy 
of  its  own  in  its  own  interest,  in  the  interest  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  extending  aid  of  the  character  proposed,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  underwriting  the  position  of  any  other 
power  or  interfering  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  any  other  power. 

ATTITUDES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  TOWARD  THE  EXISTING 
REGIMES    IN    GREECE    AND    TURKEY 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  assistance  proposed  to  be  rendered 
under  the  bill  is  to  enable  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  retain 
their  freedom  to  decide  for  themselves  what  the  form  and  composition 
of  their  Governments  are  to  be.  It  is  believed  that  given  conditions 
in  which  they  feel  themselves  secure  politically  and  economically, 
the  peoples  of  both  those  countries  will  decide  to  continue  along  the 
road  of  democracy  down  which  they  have  already  made  much  progress. 

This  committee  is  convinced  that  our  Government  does  not  propose 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  or  Turkey.  It  proposes 
to  confine  its  assistance  to  that  of  the  character  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  agrees  that  pressure  by  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  change  of  government  in  either  Greece  or 
Turkey  would  be  an  infringement  of  sovereignty  entirely  foreign  to 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  program.    However,  as  Acting  Secretary 
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Acheson  properly  observed  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  "condone  everything  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  done  or  will  do."     He  added: 

It  is  not  the  object  of  our  aid  to  Greece  either  to  help  to  maintain  or  to  help 
to  remove  the  present  Government  or  the  King  of  Greece.  It  is  our  object  to 
help  to  maintain  the  present  constitutional  system  of  Greece  so  long  as  the  ma- 
jority of  Greeks  desire  it,'  and  to  help  Greece  create  conditions  in  which  its  free 
institutions  can  develop  in  a  more  normal  fashion. 

In  Greece  today  we  do  not  have  a  choice  between  a  perfect  democracy  and  an 
imperfect  democracy.  The  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  any  democracy  at 
all.  If  the  armed  minorities  that  now  threaten  Greece's  political  and  economic 
stability  were  to  gain  control,  free  institutions  and  human  freedonis  would  dis- 
appear and  democratic  progress  would  come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

ACTION    TAKEN    BY    THE    FOREIGN    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE  ' 

On  April  1,  2,  and  3  the  committee  met  in  executive  session  to  com- 
plete its  consideration  of  the  bill  and  to  examine  some  22  amendments 
that  had  been  proposed.  On  April  3,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  0,  it  decided 
to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

1,  The  first  amendment  is  designed  to  identify  the  extension  of, 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  more  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
program  and  purposes.  It  points  out  the  functions  already  being 
undertaken  by  the  Security  Council  aoid  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  with  respect  to  Greece,  but  indicates  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  financial  and  economic 
assistance  immediately  required.  Inasmuch  as  Greece  and  Turkey 
sought  aid  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence and  their  national  integrity,  the  amendment  makes  clear  that  the 
steps  contemplated  by  the  United  States  are  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  com- 
mittee felt  it  essential  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  with  respect  to 
this  point. 

The  amendment,  insert  the  following  preamble: 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  have  sought  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  immediate  financial  and  other  assistance  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  national  integrity  and  their  survival  as* 
free  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of  these  nations  are  of  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  depend 
upon  the  receipt  at  .this  time  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  on  the  border  between  Greece  on  the 
one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other  hand,  and,  if  the 
present  emergency  is  met,  may  subsequently  assume  full  responsibility  for  this 
phase  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which  its  commission  is 
currently  conducting;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for  Greece  recognized 
the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and  economic  assistance  and  recom- 
mended that  Greece  request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  the  financial  and  economic  assistance  which  is  immediately  required;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  United 
States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  Members  of  the- 
United  Nations  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter:; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it.  ' 
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2.  The  second  amendment  is  designed  to  clarify  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  to  incur  and  defray  necessary  expenses 
incident  to  carrying  out  the  program  of  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  addition,  the  term  "necessary  expenses"  is  expressly 
stated  to  include  administrative  expenses  and  compensation  of 
personnel.  This- amendment  was  recommended  by  the  legal  counsels 
of  the  Senate,  Ihe  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  amendment:  On  page  2,  lines  21  and  22  after  the  word  "Act" 
delete  the  comma  and  the  words  "and  any  necessary  expenses  related 
thereto"  and  the  comma  thereafter.  On  page  2,  line  12,  delete  the 
word  "and";  in  line  17  delete  the  period  after  the  word  "countries" 
and  substitute  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "and";  insert  there- 
after a  new  paragraph  (5)  reading  as  follows: 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including  administrative 
expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel,  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3.  The  third  amendment  would  require  the  recipient  governments, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  assistance,  to  agree  not  to  use 
the  financial  assistance  granted  in  order  to  make  payments  on  their 
debts  to  foreign  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  clear 
and  the  committee  agreed  the  objective  is  a  desirable  one. 

The  amendment:  On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  "and". 
On  page  5,  before  the  period  in  line  8,  insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
following: 

and  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form 
of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of  any  payment  on 
account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 
other  foreign  government. 

4.  The  overriding  purpose  of  the  fourth  amendment  is  to  demon- 
strate beyond  any  possible  question  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  and  the  loyalty  of  our  Government  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  The  United  States  is  responding  to  the 
appeal  of  Greece  and  Turkey  inasmuch  as  the  United  Nations  is  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  render  the  kind  of  assistance  required  at  the  present 
time.  By  this  amendment,  however,  our  Government  invites  the 
surveillance  of  the  United  Nations  and  indicates  its  willingness  to 
withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  by  the  bill  whenever  the  United 
Nations  finds  that  its  own  program  of  action  or  of  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  make  the  continuance  of  American  assistance  unnecessary 
or  undesirable.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  any  such  vote  in  the 
Security  Council  the  United  States  would  expressly  waive  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  arid  be  guided  by  the  collective  will  of  that  body. 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  in  due 
course  the  United  Nations,  acting  through  the  Security  Council, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  various  specialized  agencies,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  cope  adequately  with  such  situations  as  that  now  con- 
fronting us  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Meanwhile  the  present  amend- 
ment would  reassure  the  world  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  act  unilaterally  but  with  the  tacit  if.  not  the  express  consent  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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The  amendment:  After  section  5  insert  a  new  section  (6)  reading  as 
follows: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Governments  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation; 

(2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations  that  the  Security 
Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives  the  exercise 
of  the  veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been  substantially 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergovernmental  organizations  or 
finds 'that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory  accomplishment. 

5.  The  fifth  amendment  lays  down  the  requirement  that  the  chief 
of  any  mission  appointed  by  the  President  to  handle  the  program  of 
assistance  to  Greece  or  Turkey  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  would  be  called  upon  to  approve 
the  heads  of  various  technical  missions  which  might  be  sent  to  these 
countries.  Confirmation  would  be  required  only  for  the  chief  of 
mission  responsible  for  the  entire  program  of  assistance  to  Greece  or 
to  Turkey. 

The  amendment:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  Chief  of  any  Mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance  imder  this 
Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

NEED    FOR    SPEEDY    ACTION    BY    THE    SENATE 

The  appeal  which  the  Greek  Government  made  to  the  United 
States  on  March  3,  1947,  stressed  the  fact  that  in  view  of  recent 
developments  in  Greece  "further  and  immediate  assistance  has  un- 
fortunately become  vital."  Likewise  the  President,  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress,  underlined  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  "We  must 
take  immediate  and  resolute  action,"  he  said.  Clearly  this  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  be  postponed;  delayed  action  might  prove  more 
inefl'ectual  than  no  action  at  all.  The  independence  and  integrity 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  are  at  stake;  and  assistance,  if  it  is  to  be  given 
at  all,  must  be  given  at  once.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
therefore,  convinced  that  the  recommendations  of  the  President  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  world  peace,  recommends  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  urges  the  Senate  to  act  upon  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
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